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ſunt privilegia, quam tyrannis eſt lem. Sis, +4 
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An they contend for is, that the preſent maſt excellent conflitu- - 5 317: 


tion of this church may be preſerved; and ner be banded 1 
| domntopolterty as free and uncortupted, and as found .] 2 1 
vigerout, as they have received it from their ancet,H,j Bree 
10 e m.. 
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ee of the nes con- 
cerning the method of ſettling churches, 

that, for ſome time paſt, has been agitated with 
ſo much ardour in this country, is a fufficient a- 
pology for- any attempt; the intention * Which 
is to throw Bght opon it. 8 | g 


m_ . 
1 + * _ 


Tus author found it his 1 to ſearch, 
with what care he could, into the real privcigles 
of this church in this matter; and to inquire how 


and how far judicatorĩes were yet left at liberty to 
act according to them; that in his own conduct 
he might be properly directed, when he happened 
to be called to Mise! in controverted ſettlements. 


** eee this EY ON ol things « oc- 


but who have ſlightly taken up notions; propa- 


to ſupport, at leaſt to yield to meaſures, to which, 
if better acquainted with our whole conftitu- 


fect information with regard to our true conſtitu- 


recitab of facts in the ſeveral paſt periods of our 
church ; and which muſt ſtand as an apology for 
details, that in themſelves may be thought te- 
dious, but which, in fuch a ſtate, appeared to be 
neceſſary, in order to-ſhew with more convincing”. . 
evidence, that though i it mult be the ultimate wiſh 


os 55 of 


far they were controlled by our legal eſtabliſhment, 


curred, to which; in his apprehenſion, not a fer 
who ſit in our church: courts had not adverted; 


gated with much induſtry by the friends of pa- 
tronage, Which have unwarily led them, if not 
tion, they would have been averſe. It was the 
knowledge and perſuaſion of this ſtate of imper - 


tion, of many among us, that led into fo minute a | 
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of the real friends of the good old church of 
Scotland, that. patronages were utterly aboliſhed; 
yet, even as things ſtand, in point of the power 
and privileges of church Judicateries, many evils Wl 
complained of, might be prevented, by a proper 
and legal exertion of what e Y 
in fair and juſt poſſeſſion of. Kg 


I 
qQuaintance with our conſtitution, is ſo much 


out of the line of reading, Which at preſent is. 
faſhionable among young miniſters, that it can- 
not ſurpriſe, that many of them are but indiffer- 
chtly informed as to the original and true policy 
of this church. Yet, upon trial, they would 
find, that as dipping a little into this ſubject is cer - 
tainly becoming in them, fo it is neither ſo void 
of amuſcment nor advantage, as many __— 
prehend it to be, The author knows 

e are not a few that have not ſo much as giren 
chemlelbes the trouble of e even our 1 


of diſcipline, 


Tnoven, with determined e the ben 
arguments are experienced to be but feeble and 
impotent things, to induce them to abandon their” 
ſettled ſyſtem, even though convinced ; former 
prejudices, or want of courage, being apt unhap- 
pily to have too much influence to hold them to 
old courſes; yet, with many others not ſo far 
engaged, it is hoped, that a clear and candid o- 
pening of our privileges, may not be without a 
good effect to lead them to oppoſe meaſures, 
which they will find we are under no mae ge 
from either civil or eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, 
purſue ; and which at the ſame time, every 
may diſcern, are more and more attended witth- 
wrap N uakappr to 8 
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and comfort of miniſters, and to-the peace of the: 


l 


did not abound, and that ſome reply ought to be 


tained in it principles very unfriendly to the con- 
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church. 
. Tris was the real object of the author in this 
publication. With what ſucceſs it is executed, 

others muſt judge. He was the more eaſily per - 
ſuaded to undertake it, that a performance was 
publiſhed, during che ſitting of laſt aſſembly, en- 

titled, Ohſervat ions on the overture (of the aſſom - 

bly 1768) concerning patronage, with Remarks on the 
Thoughts of a Layman, which had been put forth in 
fupport of it. 'This performance, the author was 

well informed, had made a good deal of impreſſion 

in fayour of patronage ;—A, circumſtance that at : 
once convinced him of what he had before appre= :- 

hended, that a true knowledge of our conſtitution | 


made to a treatiſe, which, howeverſpecious, yet con- 


ſtitution and the liberty of the church, which were 
ſupported by pretended authorities without truth, 
and in which, through its whole conſtruction, 
ſo much diſingenuity appeared; while moſt of the 


capital points of law in the church's favour, which 


it was plainly the Layman's chief object to eſta- 
bliſh, are avoided, or receive no ſolid anſwer. 


"Waite therefore, inthe preſentpublication;che 


liberty and privileges of the church are pleaded for, 
theſe Obſervations on the overture. ave kept in eye, 1 
as containing the real ſyſtem which is attempted 


to be carried on at preſent in favour of patron- 


age, and the arguments by which its advocates 

uſually fupport it; yet not ſo as to anſwer every =» 

particular. in the Obſervations. which: the author 

thought cenſurable, or to vindicate every poſi- | 

tion advanced in the Layman's Thoughts, Con- _ 

igcragon is only given to either, as their ſenti- 
os. 23 „ 


(un). 


ments fell in the way of his own plan.—For ex · 
ample, the Layman propoſes a new 1 for fer» 


tors, elders, and people, of which the Cbſerva- 


thought hazarded to the public by the Layman, 
(as any other man may bri g forth others upon a 
_- ſo imcreſting as this), which never having 
been adopted in a public way, it was not confider- 
ed as proper, either to vindicate or condemn it, in 
a tract copcerning an eſtabliſhed conſtitution, 
whatever its iatrinfic merit or demerit may be. 


| Ir mas. judged the been and beſt method, in 
treating this fubjeR, to do it upon a large plan, 


racing every head belongi E 
chat ſo the whole might be in its true light, 


and a judgment formed upon the whole and e- 
ver f of in," wich thu gremenr range. , 


. Conretove; however, of the inperfeRtion at 
might attend his o attempt, the author will 
embraced the opportunity of ſtren 

argument for what be hath a pi 


of in his own mind, “chat ee 
«< injurious to this church,“ by 


or attended te by the ity of thoſe concern 
ed in this queſtion, but whoſe merit emities them. 
r copay: 1+. hl 


Tun firſt place ww e Cv Ae 
to government, upon information of an intention 
to bring into parliament, 10m Anne, à bill to 
reſtore; patronages, authentically- ſetting forth ber 
r and ker rights LES article. 


tling miniſters by delegates from patron, heri- 


tions take notice. But this being only a private 
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republiſhing a fe 
tracts on this ſubject by gentlemen of unqqueſtion- 
able character and abilities; tracts too little known. 
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Tart. Kean of lay-patronage, &c. A 
next, publiſhed at the above comjuncture, in or- 


der to 1 the addreſs ; more copioully ſhew - 
Wong, in point of law, the church's title, by che, 


revolution and union ſettlements, to be no . 
troubled with this bondage. 5 . 


In the p tary bans MT WTR ; 

written by a learned Socch member, then known 
to be Sir David Dalrymple, who, in that evil time, 
ſtood by the church in fupport of her. privileges, 
in parliament, and 0 d the torrent raiſed a- 


gainſt her by the houſe of Hanover * inde 
enemies from this country. : 


ww Ea” 4. 4d 


In 1734 re" 1735, 8 of like 3 —.— 
with the former were renewed to: the legiſlature 


by the Aﬀemblies of theſe years, But being chiefly” 


to popular calls, 2 party-cry was raiſed againſt the 
defign, as if its intention was to favour them. 
This was too much unn 
_— WhO * * no ene ts. 
it. 


Tas tits bY Teh W of C b 
conſidered the matter in quite another lighe. : 
Certainly knowing if fuch had been thedefign of : 
the application, by thoſe who puſhed it on, the 
pions lament of Great Britain would lend no car to 

ſo that of this there was no danger; and at 
the ſame time foreſeeing the miſerable ce 
that muſt enſue upon the continuance of patron - | 
age; in order to open the eyes of the landholdersef : 
Scotland upon a point ſo eſſential to the 
church and the nation, the next tract, e Cnſidera- i 
tions en patronage, was publiſhed by him. Of this fact 
Tg nnn p 
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promoted by ſuch as were ſuppoſed to be friends 1 


_ "3 
TL 


. 
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toun atRenfrew, Dr Hutcheſon's boſom · friend, te 

whom he communicated his manuſcript, for revilal, 


before publication; who alſo aſſured him, that, in 


the law · part of the pamphlet, the Doctor was aſ- 
ſiſted by Mr Grant, late Lord Preſtongrange, then 
reſiding in his neighbourhood ; and that the Doc- 


tor was ſo ſanguine in this cauſe, that, in order 


to create the greater attention, he at the ſame 


time publiſhed another pamphlet upon it, varying, 


the argument, and putting it in another light, ha+ 


ving ſome ſuch title as, An addreſi to the landed in- 
tereſt, &c. The publiſher remembers to have ſeen 
it; but though he hath taken ſome pains, has not 


been fortunate enough to recover a copy of it at 


preſent. _ 


Las r of all is added, the reſolution of the aſ⸗ 
ſembly 1736, upon the return of their commiſ- 
froners from parliament, with the report of their: 


want of ſucceſs, well known to be the draught of 


the late Lord ? t D—s.. 


Tus papers, being the work of ſuch capital 
hands, and executed in a manner ſo ſuitable to their 
characters and abilities, the publiſher is under no- 
apprehenſion of incurring cenſure, for renewing. 
the world's acquaintance with them, by this re- 

publication. 1 "We. KT RY 


Hs deſires it may be obſerved concerning his 
own performance, that he offers no propoſal of 
his own in it, as fit to be purſued in our preſent ſi- 


tuation, in order to better our circumſtances, from 
tte legiſlature; This he leaves to perſons wiſer. 


than himſelf, and who are better able. to judge of 
means and ſeaſons. His object is to conſider 
things as they actually ſtand with us by conſtitu 
tion, and to excite to a ſteady exertion of thoſe 

NS 3 © YOwerS 


* — 


x 8 
powers that indiſputably yet remain with, and are 


4. eſted in us by law, which might go à great way 
q to prevent, at leaſt, further evils, and bring mat- - 
1 Weers to a temper, from which better things might * 


8 there may be in what he hath 
written, as well as much imperfection.— But he 
knows he hath ſet down nothing with an intention 


©” to deceive; and miſtakes he will de ever ready, 
» upon conviction, to acknowledge and correct. 
it Tat Free Thneghtr, &. with which he hath” 
122 concluded this collection, was the firſt treatiſe pu- 
; bliſhed by the late Dr. Doddridge in 1730 ; and 
* though not occaſioned by any thing relating te 
at WH patronage in particular, yet, in another view, it 
hath no ſmall connection with ſome conſiderable 
Fo grounds of our preſent differences, upon which 
| 1 the author of Obſervations, &c. lays ſo much 
” Wh firefs; being a reply to a pamphlet making the like 
© complaints againſt the body of Diflenters in Eng- 
land, as having the ſame bad taſte in preaching, 
and therefore apt to chuſe the leaſt or worſt qua- 
T lified miniſters, which is imputed to our con 
a tions in Scotland. The Doctor hath made a reply 
1 very much upon the principles which the oppoſers 
” of patronage with us adopt; and being executed 
8. in ſo proper a manner, it is added as an anſwer 


to 2 great deal ſaid upon that part of the ſubject 
by this author. | 
3 F% a 


* Ma Ox rox, In his Life of the Doctor, high- 
” ly commends this performance, on ſeveral ac- 
all counts ;—mentions its favourable reception from 
= different parties when publiſhed; — and wiſhes 


the world were better acquainted therewith, —It 
is pretty well known, that the author of the In- 
25 quiry to which it is an anſwer, in the latter part 
„ f his life, came to embrace the Doctor's * 


TY ap 


af thinking. 8 Experience had 88 . 
vinced him, that the only. effectual method of ſup- 
porting any religious perſuaſion, was by religion 


in its miniſters. May it be hoped, that ſome 
with us, who at preſent ſpeak chiefly of other 


_ adornings to clergymen, ſhall in like manner alſo 


live to alter their ſentiments, in conſequence of 
greater experience? — Should this event take 
place, what happy effects might not be expected 
to follow it: If the preſent publication ſhall in 
any meaſure promote that end, the e 


think his labour — — 


May 24. 1770. 9 mo 8 | 
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preſentation 'by Me. Carflares, Blackwell, and 
Bailie, by appointment of the commiſſion of the ge- 
neral aſſembly, to the houſe of Peers, againſt be 
bill for reftoring patronages, in 17112 1 

„„ 
fatal differences. they hav: orcafioned Fans the” © 
church and lay-patrons ; with obJervations vn tb 


arguments for reſtoring them, 1712 _ p55 


derations on patronages, adareffed:to the pentle- 2. 
2 of Scotland, by Br Francis Hutcheſon, 1735 21 


e/olution of the general afſambly of the church r 
Scotland, upon the report of their commiſſioners /ent 

1 London to endeavour the repeal of the ad 1omo 
Anuz, reimpofing patronages, 1736 307 


{ candid inquiry into the conftitution of the church of * 
pers fr pee nach FL. > x ih of e 35 
With remarks upon a pamphlet, entitled, Oblerya- ) 
tions on the overture concerning patronage, iñ 
anſwwty to the Thoughts of a Layman concerning 
patronage and preſentations 43 
nA. 1. The ad 1690 the legal eflabliſhment of the 
church of Scotland at the revolution. — Its repeal, 
and the alteration thereby introduced. — T he change 
of ſentiments in many miniſters of the church, «with 
re/he to the methods of ſettling churches, and in 
favour of preſentations.——The revolution-plan til! 


* to be ftruggled for I | 0 
N- C HAP, II. 87 1 rie, pregreſi,— and effects, — of 45 
wy. 3 and the 7 hardſoips the church. ' 
of Scotland "is ſubjeted to by it 57 


Cray, III. Of the principles of our firſt" reforters 
22 concerning ſettlements,” and an apology for them 81 
nsr. IV. Of the alteration of the principles con- 


a; FLerning ſettlements, that appears in the ſecond book 
4. of diltidbae, frem <vhas was laid down by our 8 
| | 95 
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en. v . Of the ſentiments of the. thurch concern- 
ing patronage, from the te or mation 104 
nr. VI. Of our legal eftabliſhment, in relation 
t the ſettlement of minifers, fron. the beginning 

of W. re; ion to the preſent time 121 
C ur. VII. Oy the praffice of the church int fartles 
ments, corre/ponding to ber principles and legal & 


Cnar. VIII. Of the partia] — the © 
Ate, and ſentiments concerning patronage. among 
its friends, — Of. its tafluence to prevent 

=_y and ee, = [ts aſped on liberty 16 

Cray. IX. Of the neceffity from law 1 Jerth pre- 

- : ſenters, <=» Eff: of the fe upon re- 

| ligion, and ſecuring @ Hacceſſon of wwell-qualifed 
minifters. — Different” wiew of 77 rgyr for 
the minifiry,—Metives influencing to that offic 
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1 5 AI all bemble 40 lay We re 
ſented unto your ale uy that this Me 
bill ſeems to be contrary to the preſent conſti tution 
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of our eh, ſo well ſecured by the late treaty of uni- 


+ 8 on, an nly ratißed by the acts of parliament 3 
: botk ede That OW be more clear, it i 
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be obſerved, that.from the firſt ne formas on f wh 
Ty; tie church of Scotland hath- —— oned 
patronages a grievance and burden, as is — by 
the fitſt and ſecond books of diſcipline publiſh 5 
after the faid reformation; ſince Which ie they o/ e 

ill judged a grievance, till at length they came by law 


- x0 be abaiheds © * 3 7 
5 2 K A; 
beg 3 8 been reftored ich Spiked 
pacy in the year 1661/and 1662, did continue 10 
year 1690, that Epiſcopacy was abolithedl,s and Preſs 7075 
ht 


| tetiag government again eftabliſhed® and 


* ac of parliament 1590, reſettling Prefby tenlan church- 


government, wag founded upon the aft of ene 
2592 2, wþich- bears à relation onto patronagys ; yet che 
act of parliament 8 Aoth exprefs]y" except th 2 
. the 614 act, and refer rom „to be there 
»fter-confiderd ; which acc : confidered i 
the ſame parliament- 1690,: w oily i it is plain, that 
the abolition of patrgnages was Made à part of ouf 
church. conſtitution, Kaethe act 159510 that 
this act 1690, with all other acts relative thereto, being 
expreſsly ratified and for ever confirmed by thgact for 
ſecuring the Proteſtant religion and Preſbytepin go- 
vernment, and ingroſſed as an eſſential condition of "the 
ratiſications of the treaty of 82 aſſed in che parlia- 
ments of both A the ſ. — aboliſhing pa- 
tronages muſt be underſtoud to be a partof gur Preiby- 
terian conlinpriſy, ee to. vs Jo Ee treaty of unign 
bor eren W x * hs, Ti 
| FE Od. n uk 6 «aw | 
- Vet it is to be par e eee that the ame 
Parliament 469, was ſo tender of the tivihrights of 
NE Patrons,..and ſo 2 xcerely; us only- ig e wre te 


N >. 
I'* 


Church to its Juſt and Pine liberty bf calling mi- 


niſters in a way agreeable"tg the wort of God, that 
they only diſcharged the patrons , yower of: Wee 


g 85 8 5 to vaca t chürches; 3 but, as 40. any thing 
3.8 5 5 -t 


ir civil rights, did make the, copgtion of, pawons 
"better. than before, not ou teſervin unto, 4 denn e 
2 ht of diſpoſat® of vacant ſipends,,, fof pia uſes, 


2 n but. 1110 22 2 BL: che = 


»w 


; * 3 7 Y 
4" wo es, ein mailer who 2 
value the e — which. ad- 
Wvaotageous dbonceſſiob to the patrons by the Parliament,, 
this bill takes hark from-the church the pbwer of pre- 
ſentatioa of aniaiters$. without. reſtoring the tithes 
which formerly Peng her, by Which the paxrons _. 
poo to 2 W e * ow _ - 


it, muſt nec 150 STR a far greuer nugiber, thap 1 
are ao. iel of that impoſttion ;- and indeed it canndt 
but ſeem range, that this bill ſhould be ſo much ink 
ſiſted upon, when there ate 75 any patrons. and theſe 2 
too of the moſt conſiderable. if a Scolaud,, that * az» © 
anf ſuch areſlitution. , . EO 1 


E 
: 


- Iris al. apparent, that proſlytcries moll came un- 
der many difficultics and hardſhipe, as to their compli- 9 
ance with this Mngvation; abd that many conteſts; di.. 
ordert and diffetences, will probably enfde betwitt pa. 
tron preſpytere, beritors, and people, beſides be 
koown 1 wherewith patronages have beęn attend 
ed, even ig their moſt ſettled condition ; whereof many _ 
inſtances might be given, eſpeciaily that thereby a2 
foundation was laid for ſimotiacal paclions betwixe- 7 
patrens and thoſe preſented by them, and likewiſe mi- 
niſters were impoſed upon "pariſhes by patrons who © 3 
were utterly ſtrangers to their circamſtances, having 

neither properiy nor e 


dt is therefore with all Abi on ARE... from your.” | 
Lordſhitps juftice and mature deliberatien, That & 
« Gill, as We bumbly.conceive, fo aearly affecting the. » 

. late treaty of uniott in one of its moſt fundamental" * 
2 effential. articles, reſpectiag the preſervation of 
, = the: rights and privileges; which our church at that © 
4 e was pofefſed e by law, for. the ſecuriiy e {| 
mY the PI 4 Scot land wwas Ja mach NY _— 


= * 


t 7 "IM 


. cerned, as not to alla chit e ee 
it any part of their treaty, but reſerved it an a thing 
unalterable by any e 2 - ad; tiiiconflitu- 
tion * the ſaid 2 e approved by 

your Lordſpips, eſpeci while the nature of the 
zreaty it ſelf ſhews it to <1 a LN: nf 


Vie the tauo nation. 
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and Gk che fatal ferences they have oc 
caſioned betwixt. the church and. lay-pa- 
. trons:; with obſervations. on e * 


ments * ee them. 


ee ; 


7 Ar Pabronages'ar fo PR r the 1 
1. conſtitution of Seo that there is ſcarce a 


eountry in Chtiſtendom ver they M ſo little 
footitig ;- ſo-thar if our Scotch patrons were put to jor. 
ſtify their tide by the n of the CanGniſts,. | i 


K 
Palin Faciunt d @ , Ae, 


800 would make but a very · indifferent ple of it; for 
nothing is plainer i in our law, than that che tithes were: 
the patrimony of our church, as ap by act 16... 
parl. 1. James VT. held in 15675 and by many other 


75 acts. Ik is likewiſe kunden to every one, that tithes: : 


were {@ttled by the legiſlatute; and that ſuck endo- 
ments as have at any time been made from the gente of 
4 the crown, required the eonfent of parliament to make 
| them good, fince our princes could alienate nothing be- 
longi to the crown without their conſent. And as 


Sede, it neyer obtained: ſo farin Scotland as to 

much regarded. This id svident from- manyy/o — 4 
laws, When Forbid4 being govetnäd by aby other, 
and from the, pragmaticalſayWons. betwirt te popes. 
and the Kings "of Scotland, whg'were always as in fle- 


rible in SEEDS it 1 np, pub: "yp of 


France. 
But be tb b bo it will when: he Pope authority: 
Scotland, by ac of parliament, . £ 


© I nas" abropatc 
1560, fl jariſdtenon detzved from him fell with it, 
n add] his Canon law; among the. reſt, except What part of 


it e retained for its own Equity, and its agrecableneſs to 5 


bar Snflitulion, Which” Was followed in e 


„ "comes, Oc, 
, hy Ye church 2 solls, ben the beg 
1 ay, 
7 * * * Fw 1 We ad vs. g 
M 4 4+. #5 . 1. 6 . ; . 82 a Wo 
. 1 Wes a | AAS 
4 . S 0 * 
— % { . 
, Y 2 - : 
Ne 5 2 
— 8 57 4 8 * 8 — =” " 
SOT : . 7 UE 4 
5 F e . 2 


| * ir Doty 4 i ans 
a cou of Lay-Patronages- FE Selene, 


to the ope's Canon law, from whence -patronages A . 


c 6.3, 


of the RF TEETER cheated th 

age and preſentations, This pats are 2 
| book of diſcipline, drawn up by rder of che govern- 
ment, and agreed to in the privy council; January 17. 
60, where, in the fourth head, Concerning the. lav 

eleckion of miniſferi the power of elofion.ts 1s lodged in 
the pariſhioners ; and incaſe they delayed! it forty = 
| the preſentation was to be in the ſuperintendant and his 
2 wiz. the miniſters and elders of his province. 
In the firſt. general · aſſembly of the reformed chureh 
of Scotland, held the 20th of December 1 560, about 
Four months after the Pope's authority was abaliſned, 
it was enacted: the 27th of the ſaid month, That che e- 
lection of miniſters . ould be in th; public church by 
the 2 and notice rien of it the 
Sunday preceding. It was the ſame as to the election 
of ſuperintendants, as may be ſeen by the form of it 
prefixed to our old pſalm-books, and in the -firſt book 
of diſcipline, under the beadz of the eleftion wy Juperin» 
_ zendanis 5 and the church required; that the miniſters, 
the poor, and the ſchools, ſhould be Provided | for out 
of of the. tithes, which were the patrim irk, 
. a3 appears by the 6th head of the Ne r ne 'of diſci- 
pline, under dn Of the n the 


tharch 
In the 3d ſeGon-of the 4th — 5 aſſembly held 
Edinbnrgt, it was enacte C. 1562, That this 

preſtntation of miniſters ſhanld b ein "that ple. Thas 
matters were ſtated at Queen,Mary's. artival from 
France, Aug. 19.1561 and, the 25th of that month, 
her Majeſty Neale by proclamation, That no body 
on pain of death, ſhyuld-attempt privately or . 
to make any alteration vr Inhbuation in the fate of re- 
{igion, which ſhe found publicly and uttiver ſally Rand - 
ing at her arrival”; * ſe promiſed not to attempt 
any thing againſt it heiſelf, hut to ſettle all things with. 
the conſent of the ſtazes. This promiſe wag kept no 
otherwiſe than as Po op princes uſe to do with their 
Proteſtant ſubjecis ; ſo that ſhe and her courtiers Were 
unwilling to part with the patronages and E 
ihe church, which they had poſſeſſed themſelyeggot on 


the abrogation of Teer : inſomuch that * poor Ae 


3 


lence of their'liparers 3 and with much ado, after ma- 
ny petitions, they obtained a third of the tithes, which® 
was but indifferently paid, ſo little dependence had 
they on lay«patrons, sss. 
dre de being under theſe p ſhe was 
willing to comply as far as ſhe could in conſcience, in 
order to obtain what farther. reformation was wanting, 
and a redreſs of her grievances. Fhereſdbre ſhe a- 
greed, in the aſſembi of 1565, that her Majeſty, or any 
other patrgn; might preſent to vacant beneſces, but on 
condition that they preſented qualified perfons, and ſub- 
jected them to the examination of the kirk, #vhoihad 
the right of collation 10 the cure, if the patron had: the 
preſentatiom to the ce; otherwiſe, ſay they, the pa- n 
trons might obtrude fuch perſons as they pleaſed upon 
them. And thus, as they complain in the 6th head xf 
the firſk Book of diſtipline, rb Papftical ryranny ſhould 
be only changed into that of the lord and laivd yz therefore 
they required that the kirk might be reſtored to her 
— 2 ſhe had been cruelly ſpoiled of by the 


1 A 
1 book of diſcipline agreed 


on by the gene- 

ral aſſembly of 1 $78, regiſtered by that we 581, and 
ordered to be ſubſcribed by all ers, they declare” 
r thus 2 „ 

The liberty of the election of perſons called to 
«© ecclefiaſtical functions, und obſerved without inter- 
ruption {2 long as the kirk was not corrupted by An- 
s tichriſt, we defire to be reſtored and retained Within 
« this realm; ſo that notig beantraded «mc con- 
6 regitiog, either by the prince or any inferior per- 
'< for, * wo lawfal 1 and 3 aſſent of the 
* e over whom the tis placed, as the prac- 
* oe the . — — 2 kirk, and ctw 
* order, craves. And — order, which God's 
* word craves cannot ſtand with patronages aud pr 
ſentations * benefices uſed in t Pope's kitk — 
«+ deſire all them that truly fear God, earneſtly to con- 
+. fide, that foraſmuch as the names of patronages 
and bencfices, together with the effects thereof, have 
edel from the Pops and the corruption e tb 2 = 
5 | | | 42 Tos 
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11 Pi t a 13 PRE. i 
8 Au 4 * bs ; 
. ey x 1 85 biens ese eee 
'« ded or placed over kirks+haviag; fe 
2 . and foraſmuch as that manner ot preteedin 
_ in the wort af God, huts” '4 rec to: 2 
fame, and to the faid liberty of election, they. ought 
dot nom to have place id this light of reformation. 
6: But as. to thoſe pationages that have not curam atir 
60 Zarin, as 3 3 . oy 
= © upon;temporal lande, annuals, a 
_ . may be rarved to the ancient patrons . 10 2 ſe af 
& Fe 5'to. mine art 
—_— 7 TT „ | 
WW” © This Wass che ſenſe of dun chuck = * 8 
We come next to hes how. the ma tteꝶgſtood in law. The 
= @ourtiefy though unwilling to p . 1 patron- 
| _ ages," 3 „ however, hat rower of. Fl 
would be reſtrained, Thus, by the "had. of e 
- "partiament-of: King lam 2 VI. held; anno 156g it 177 
_ enacted, T hat the 9 and ele: of "min ers 
apy In tht. go of the kirk, and that thgpauon 7 
. perſon within fix * after the de- 
== the former incumbent comes to his knowKdge,) 
2.8 1 ſuperintendant or-othete, * having the commiſhon 
Pres” is of the kirk; otherwiſe che kirk to. have power to diſ- 2 7 
5 ; 1 the ſamę 10 ualißed per N blies 
3 3 requited were, that he--ſhou 44 8 
= cbuchig,dofine; and hf ee he. 2 and 
33 the confeffon of tairh/= appears or an 
zo 58 parl. IJ VI. The act 46. parliament ¶ vreſe: 
that ſame-.prine&,..erjoms, That the. miniſter ther p 
Hould be adders diſcipline ef the kirk, partake with i 
2 in che facraments,,, 54 ſubſeribe the articles of te- 
a 55 and givg his oath for r c gin the King 
3 4 and. his author: 4 15 parliament. 6 a6. 468. 
ame; VI. they who refuſe 9 in dhe la- 
$3 * | | Savor adminiſtered in the kirk, accord 40 the 
* PE confellion of faiih or contradict ahe aid coufeflien, are 
= eclaced:to be no members of the kirk So Ing as they 
du ſo And by the 69th act of that lame ee 0s it 1 
_ weckoed, bat ibere be no. otber jariſdittion"ec 
ebnowledged nbi this realm. than that ith : 4 a 
8 11 * the Jane ak. or * 1 88 1 IS; 


wi hey n . by the above- 
mentioned act of ro in.cafe-of a failure, by the ſu- 
Wperitntendant, or commiſſioner of the kirk, to admit a 
Wo ualifed perſon, preſented by the patron, there lay an 
appeal to -the ſupsrintendant and 9 of the pro- 
ince q and if they teſuſed to admit the qualified perſon, 
Win appeal was to- be made to the general n. 
whoſe determination was to be decifive. 
But, notwithſtanding this reſtriction 09 patrons, many 
abuſes reſulted from the es by contracts be- 
twixt the patrons and ſome miniſters, who were guilty 
of dila pidating the rents of the benefices (without re- 
ard how) their ſucceſſors ſhould live after them) for 
the ſake of preſent profit, And by the ſame. method, 
bythe King and oe upon u perſona, _ | 
y the King o Patrons; againſt which a 
| remedy was 7 ioiſt — 102d acta of 
Ling — 14 ih parliament, which met October 


24. 1584. 

A farther — was protides by the 116thiat of 
hs h parliament, which met June 5. 1592, by 
| the 5 and deprivation of wa; 
2 — church, 4 4 privilege granted: by God to - 
Wer Spiritual office: brarers, wherein her 
blies were alſd ratified and approved, with all her Pike: 
vileges, liberties, 2 and freedoms, given 


johns | 
ors, to the true and holy. _—_ 

jy ebene this realm; and 
— — were de 
yteries, with a full power pry 
ge, And bythe 119k a8, cer . 
nting ure at 0, patron not pre- 
ſent a — n after a yacancy of fix months. 
But a reſerve being ads; in the 146th act, that they 
ſhould. receive and admit any qualified perſon preſented 
by his Majeſty, onlays ons, the abuſe continued, 
and miniſters were of their benefices by ſeve- 
ral patrons; to prevent which, the 169th att a King 

James Vfosaztù parliament was made. 

Nos ichdasding all theſe proviſions 28011 the 


5 general 23 1596, 
Jang: 


zeral aſſem- 


hneſs, his regents in his name, IN 
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«finding chat by thoſe preſentatioijs ma iy perſons were 
Farcibly thruſt into the miniſtty, and upon congrega- 
tions, whoſe conduct ſhewed they were never called of 
God, che aſſembly provided, bat none ſhoall ſeek 
-preſentations'to:benefices, without que 70 the. preſby- 
ery in whoſe bounds t bey lay, on pain of being repelled 
as i ambitus; and they deſired, that ſuch as wete 
guilty of dilapidating-benefices; or of de mitting chem 
5 he favour or money, ſo as they become lay - patronages, 
might be puniſhed as dilapida tors. 
-- 'Ehus theſe lay- patronages continued ar ſuhject of 

- controverſy betwixt lay- patrons and the chutebh, and 
occaſioned many abuſes, and much clamouts by the 
courtiers againſt her; but they ebuld not Fully: fem 
pliſn their deſign, tilhʒ aſter the union of #he-crown?, 
Weben the court being at 3 diſtange sem, Seokland;! and 
open to the conſtant folicitatiog of mem of other prin- 
eiples, the ſtate of "biſhops. was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
by the zd act of King james VI,”'s 18th parliament, 

. which met July 9. 1606 after which the: power of pre- 

-  _ "ſentation was lodged in the archbiſhops-and-biſheps;; 
bot tie patrons, by their inteteſt in parliament, had 
the lack to keep their patronages on fgot:under ſeveral 
ceſtrictions ; which did: not remove the evil that from 
the beginning was complained of: and, as an immediate 
and obvious conſequenee of it, ſimony, Which as a di- 
_ yeQtabargain betwixt the patron and thes mite r to be 
Preſemed, for obtaining a ſpiritual charge in the 
church, x as too plainly.toler to the great ſcandal 
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"7M of religion, and manifeſt decay of piety and learning: 
* os the patrons, hy theſe ſimoniacal contracts, invertedWa 


** 


the r uſe; and no miniſter 
was preſented, till hethad given a leaſe to his patron 0 
the tithes of his pariſii, in conſidera tion of a poor ali 
ment to himſelf and Msfamiy. An abuſe which ought 
certainly to affect alf og Who dre truly religious 
either in the church df -England be-Scotland\” - 
This occaſioned ſo man) ahuſes in preſenting af mi- 
niſlers, and filled the church ſo full of pig ualiiied: per- 
ſons, that it was one of the principal cauſes of gomplaint 
Mhich brought on the civil war, -andoceafioned th: 
abolition of Prelacy in Scotland; as may be ſeen by ch 
1 8 E. A 
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ere 5 10 eee and Mpers, of fate, from 1638 tes 1 
X bene pe . in a * 3 the. = 
ek was preſent, the affair of patronage was accom- 7 1 
55 od ed betwixt the King and the church, th Up- | x 
ed n from the aſſembly, for che bet Ir pro- _ 
ete R of vacant churches in his Majeſty's = 


„ 
ich qualified, miniſters, 857 "Majeſty agree t up- 
e x x perſons by the preſby- 


ry, wens bt ogy Ide, would pitfent.one f, 4 
of em * appears by 29 ſigned wi his. = 
n hand — * 3. 228 ood. regiſtered © == 


the books of-eh&..afleagbly,. SN 55 uſt eil. 
em | = 


m- wing. And by an act of the the fame. 1 
ne, Mate, it appears, that the patronages 1 belon * 
dg to the piſhops, were veſted in the preſbyteries,.. E 
in- A of parliament; and that the like method of t 2 


— ning a lift of qualified perſons to othegy -- 
is Mazeſty, was alſo. agreed upon. 


nt, MRy- patrons, as to 

re- But in the affe nbly of 1643, they petitioned- his. . . 
ps ; Majeſty, That conſidering the difficulty of obtainirig a -. 
had NR of ü able and well-qualified perſons for every Ya» 
ralWant church in his Majeſty's preſentation, be would ace. 
om ept a ſiſt of three, and of any one qualified perſong., = 
jate bo ſpoke Iriſh, for a vacant church in the nghlandss. . 
di- Matten continued thus till 1649, that, all hes MM = 
> befſWridtions not being found ſufficient againſt the abuſes of 2 


ay-patrons, they mo ha by 4 — 
arliament. þ 
Bpiſcopacy and ous were reſtored by acts of 
arhament in King a 's reign, from 1662, 
dJownwards.. But when the meeting of the. eſtates 5 
Scotland was called exprelsly in 1689, for ſecuring; _ ” 
Nroteſtant religion, and ww antient 8. and Üben 2 wn 3 
ies ofythe kingdom, to the legality of which 724 1 
e biſhops dick Mio ſabſcribg, as aippearsby.the 2d a 
that meeting; and by the 13 39: — — the 54 did _ 
Jaim among-other things,zas appears hy their declara- 
of . That Prelacy, and the ſuperiorit) of. 
-othee: . church above -preſbyters; i, au 
| great and inſupportable- grigyance: 
. Aae, Six 
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* of the generality of the people ever ſinee the te. 
** formation, (they having reformed from OB, by 
« preſbyters), and therefore ought to be aboliſhed?” 

: Tuis meeting of eſtates did by the goth act addreſs 
King William, «„ That the ſaid meeting ſhould be 
te turned into a parliament for ſecuring the Proteſtant re. 
<< ligion, the government, laws, and liberties of the 
* ion hw and redre ing the grievances by them re- 
« preſented.” To which his Majeſty did interpoſe his 
royal authority, by agteeing to their "addreſs, as ap- 
pears by their 38th aqrtrt. EV 

- Purſuant to the above-mentioned article of the claim 
of right, and the deſign of turning the meeting of e- 
ſtates into a parliament, Prelacy was aboliſhed by the 
third act, ſeſſ. 1. of King William and Queen Mary, 
July 22. 1689. And, ſtill purſuant to the fame arti- 
cle, the parliament did, by act 2. fl, 2. April 25. 
1690, reſtore the Preſbyterian miniſters who were thruſt 
from their churches ſince January 1. 661. And in the 
5th act of the ſame ſeſſion, after reciting the above- 
mentioned article of the claim of right as the founda- 
tion of their proceedings, and reciting likewiſe the 
laſt-mentioned act for aboliſhing Prelacy, they proceed 
to ſettle Preſbyterian church-government upon the foot 
of the at of 1592, and do ratify and revive the ſaid act 
in the whele heads thereof, except that part of it rela- 
ting to patronages, which, they declare, is heareafrer 10 
he taken into conſideration. And purſuant to this reſer- 
vation, by the 23d act of that ſame parliament, July 
19. 1690, they take away the patrons power» F preſenta- ly 
tion. All which acts were frequently ratified, not on- 
ly by King William, but by her preſcnt lajehy, Anice 
her happy acceſſion to the crown. * 

The act which moſt immediately relates to the pa- 
tronages in debate, is the 6th act of hex Majeſty's par- 
liament for fecuring the Proteſtant religion and Preſpy- Nie 
terian church- government, paſſed Jan. 16. 170%, where- 
in her Majeſty, with the advice and conſent of the e- 
ſtates of parliament, ratiſet, approves, and FOR E- 
VER CONFIRMS the «th att of the iſt parliament 
of King William and Queen Mary, entitled, An ad 
. watifyivg the confeſſion of faith," and ſettling the Prqby- 
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terian chutfch-government, WITH THE HAILL O- 
THER ACTS OF PARLIAMENT RELATING 
THERETO, IN PROSECUTION OF THE DE. 
CLARATION OF THE ESTATES OF. THIS 
KINGDOM, CONTAINING THE CLAIM OF 
RIGHT. So that this 23d act of 1 concern- 
ing patronaget, now ſought to be RESCINDED, being 
made purſuant to the above-mentioned article of the 
claim of right, to the very end of turning the ſaid 
meeting of the eſtates into a parliament, and for com- 
pleting the ſettlement mentioned in the. ſaid 5th act for 
ſettling Preſbyterian church government in the terms 
of it, is very plainly confirmed by the ſaid 6th act of 
her Majeſty's parliament 1707, which is made, and 
expreſsly declared to be, a fundamental and eſſential 
conditionof the treaty of union. | 

Beſides, by this act for aboliſhing patronages, now 
ſought to be reſcinded, nothing but the right of pre- 
ſentation is taken from the patrons, in order to ſettle 
the call of miniſters upon the foot of a free apoſtolical 

ection, which our church has always contended: for: 


the and this the patrons have ſo little cauſe to complain of, 
ed chat their civil right is put in a better condition than be- 
dot fore; for now they have a right to the tithes, and are 


act in a manner made titulars ; whereas, ſo long as they 
1a- Wcontinued only patrons, they were under a neceſſity to 
make contracts with the miniſters they preſented, about 
ſer- the right of tithes ; which now they need not do, ſince 
uly chey themſelves are the titulars, and the miniſters on- 
-l ſtipendiaries. This has effectually — a ſtop to /- 
on] M-oniacal contracts, which have ever been the abhor- 
ce rence of all Chriſtian churches; and of none more than 

the church of England, from whom in this matter we 
pa · ¶ don't differ in principle; as may be ſeen in her 4oth 
ar. Wcanon, containing the oath which all intrants are ob- 
by- liged to take at their inſtitution into benefices, viz. 
ere- That they have made no ſimoniacal payment, contract, 
e. or promiſe, directly or ind irectly, by themſelves, or by 
* any other to their knowledge, or with their conſent, 
to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, for, or con- 
«+ cerning the procuring and obtaining of this ecele- 
fiaſtical dignity, place, - — office, or li- 
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eving, nor will at any time hereafter perform or ſatis- 
«+ fy any ſuch kind of payment, contract, or promiſe 
% made by any other without their knowledge and con- 
.“ | | FAS | 
It muſt be owned, that this is a very ſtrict dath; but 
we are not to wonder, that the church of England took 
ſuch precautions in a matter of this importance, fince | 
in the preamble to the canon ſhe juſtly ſays, Thar fi. 
mony is a deteftable fin, and that the buying and ſelling of 
Spiritual and ecclefraftical fun&ions, offices, promotions, 
Arat, and livingt, I8 EXECRABLE BEFORE 
GOD. TRE, | 
Tis therefore hoped, that ſince the church of Eng- 
land complains of lay-patronage as a grievance, the 
legiſlature will not again put our necks under that yoke, 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to bear; e- 
ſpecially, ſince Providence has delivered us from it, 
and that we are as much ſecured againſt it, as our own 
particular laws, founded upon the claim of right, and 
the treaty of union, can ſecure uss. | 
It ought alſo to be confidered, that England has al- 
ways valued herſelf for being delivered from that vaſ- 
ſallage, which her great men had over the commons. 
Therefore *tis believed, that they will not bring us a- 
gow under a ſpiritual vaſſallage, which is the moſt 1n- 
upportable of all others, and may in time come to be 
dangerous to the ſtate ; ſince many of our nobility and 
gentry did formerly claim a right of patronage over 
many churches, which belonged to their particular 
families; and if reſtored, will give them as great a 
power over the ſouls of the people, as civil vaſſallage 
gives them over their bodies: And if many of thoſe 
patronages ſhould fall into the hands of perſons diſaf- 
tefted to the government, it is more eaſy to forelee, 
than to avoid the conſequence, | 1 
We know tis uſed as an argument for reſtoring lay- 
patronages, that the right of preſenting miniſters is a 
right of property, to which the patrons have as good a 
title as to their eſtates; and alſo that there was about 
331. 233 to be paid to the patrons for renouncing 
their right of preſentation, which has never been paid. 
Any one may ſee that theſe are very flight pretences 
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to weaken or alter the conſtitution of a church, ſo ſo- 
lemnly eſtabliſhed, as a fundamental and unalterable ar- 
ticle of the union. The fair dealing that is eſſential 
to the execution of all treaties does not admit, that up- 
on ſuch weak pretence there ſhould be the leaſt ſtrait- 
ening of the benefit intended for the quiet and ſatisfac- 
tion, as well as for the ſecurity of the church of Scot- 
land. No man, ſoberly thinking, can imagine that 
any one has that ſame property in preſ:ating miniſtets 
to churches, as they have 1a their lands, houſes, goods, 
LE and chattels : beſides, the . patrons. of Scotland, as has 
been obſerved already, have not the foundation of pa- 

g. nonage required by the Canon law. The churches of 
he Scotland are not endowed by the patrons, nor out of 
cc, Nany private eſtate ; for, ſince the reformation, the ſtate 
e- of the proviſion of miniſters, and conſequently of the 
it, WT patrons claims, is very much altered. Miniſters have 
vn their ſtipends or allowance for ſerving the cures, out of 
ad che tithes, which, as we haue heard already, is by law 
accounted the patrimony of the church, and churches 

al- Nare appointed to be built and repaired by the part- 
af. mioners. The ground upon which the churches are built, 
ns. che glebes, and miniſters dwelling-houſes, are by law 
a- taken out of the property of the pariftr; fo that it is 
in- the church and the pariſh-that have the title of the Ca- 
be non law to the patronage, fince it is the pariſh who gave 
nd the der, edificatio, and the fundus. Bat ſuppoſing it 
rer were otherwiſe, it is very ſtrange to renew thoſe claims 
lar now, after things have been eſtabliſhed to the contrary, 
t a MJ #5 an inviolable and fundamental article of the union. 
ige The other part of the objection, that the patrons 
oſe have not received the 33 1. for reſigning their right of 
af. Preſentation, can never be allowed as a good reaſon to 
ee, teſtore that rigbt; figce the very act did provide for a 
diſtreſs and execution at the ſuit of patrons, againſt the 

ay- pariſh, if the ſaid 33 1. was not paid: but if this exe- 
z a <utton has not been made uſe of by the patrons, tis 
da their own fault. Therefore they cannot in juſtice pre- 
»ut tend to have ſuch a relief as a right to the preſentation, 
ing for that which has been the conſequence of their own 
id, neglect. Bat further, it is wrong to pretend, that. 
ces there was no other price appointed by the ſaid act for. 
& 2 : | the 
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the right of preſentation, but the 33 l. above mentioned; 
ſince there is certainly a much more valuable confide- 
ration. The patrons, who, before that act, could have 
no right to the tithes, but by ſimony, which is exe- | 
crable, and conſequently not to be juſtified by any co- } 
lour of law, have, by the very act which deprives them | 
of the right of preſentation, a title to the tithes, with | 
the burden only of a fair and honeſt proviſion to be ſet- | 
tled by the law upon the miniſters for ſerving the cure. 
This the patrons do enjoy, and have enjoyed for twenty- | 
two years ; and by virtue of that title the tithes have 
been conveyed from hand to hand. 

Will men who pretend to have patronages reſtored 
becauſe of a delicacy in point of property, rob the 
ehurch of her tithes, which-io her patrimony, without 
allowing the calling and ordaining of miniſters to re- 
main as it is now eſtabliſhed, agreeable to the moſt an- 
cient practice of the Chriſtian church ? Will they pre- 
tend to enjoy the purchaſe and the price too? Can they 
imagine, though they are blinded with -prejudice in 
their own favour, that ever they can prevail with mem- 
bers — parliament to agree to ſuch extraordinary de- 
mands | 
It is likewiſe induſtriouſly given out, that the man- 
ner of calling miniſters, as eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
Scotland, ws. the treaty of union, has been the cauſe 
of much diſſenſion and divifion, and that the votes of 
farmers, mechanics, and other mean people, have 
been of equal or greater weight than thaſe of the chief 
landed men of the parifh, & But if this objection 
be good, then the practice of the primitive church was 
erroneous, and Chriſtianity: itſelf culpable; which, 
though in its own nature a doQtrine of peace, has, 
through the corruptions of men, occafioned diviſions 
among the neareſt and deareſt relations. Therefore 
tis hoped no man will allow this objection to be of 
any weight. But, as a more direct anſwer, where are 
the numerous inſtances, or mighty evidences, of theſe 
diviſions complained of? Muſt a few ill grounded ſto- 
ries be ſufficient to overturn a law, that has now been 
in poſſeſſion of the church and people for 22 years? 

| can it not be proved, that the chief diviſians, n 
| ve 
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ave | on this account, aroſe from. ſuch as are. 
di ſaffected to the civil government? Or can it be de- 
tied, that ſeveral of them have been proſecuted for it? 
But further, will the reſtoring the right of preſenta- 
tion to patrons cure this pretended evi? Will not the: 
body of the pou complain that a paſtor is impoſed. 

pon them? Has a — a title to impoſe, in matters. 
0 F that kind, upon his. vaſſal; or a landlord on his 
enant ? Has. not the exorbitant uſurpation. of a onal 
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Wand landlords over mens bodies and. goods been loydly 
complained. of ? and will they now pretend to extend 
their ſuperiority over the people's s ſouls too in. matters 
of a ſpiritual concern ? 

In ſhort, all theſe objections are trifling ; and thoſe; 
who make them, don' , you 2 have * the —＋ 4 
* cerning patronages, whi ex. wou ve re 
L- The ner of. Ir. ave, That the heritors, i. e. landed 
- men of the „being Proteſtants, and the elders, 
not the mob), are to name the miniſter to the whole 
n congregation. to be 00 eee, or difapproven ; and if 
1- WR they diſapprove, the diſapprovers mult _— in their rea- 
ons to be examined. by the preſpytery; and if their rea- 

ſons be not found the nomination. of the heritors. 
and elders ſtands. 0-that the claim, of theſe who inſiſt 
fon this argument is, to away the right of preſenta 
ſe tion from the landed men of the yariſh, and give it to 
of che patron, who frequently has no reſidence or intereſt 
'e in the pariſh, nor is ſo much as known to them by face; 
ef bat lives in a. remote country, and is often a. man of 
IN CRETE hay. WY of the heritors of the pa- 
as Wriſh.. 
h, But if the hazard of diviſion be a good argument, 
, tis much ſtronger upon the fide of: thoſe . — a 
ns Wl Randing law to ſupport their claim. For it ãs plain and. 
re undeniable, that many of the patrons in Scotland are 
of Wl neither well affected to the eſtabliſhment of the church, 
e nor to the civil government; and no doubt ſuch patrons 
ſe will preſent.men to whom the churoh cannot agree; and 
>- I then. a dixiſion muſt ariſe betwixt the church and pa- 
n IF trons, upon every occaſion of a vacancy ;. of which the 
? noſt obvious conſequences: are, that the churches will 
h de beer: vacant, to the 75 diſcouragement of 1 
8 3 
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and piety, and, in ſome counties, to the great encourage · 
ment of trafficking Popiſh prieſts. Quarrels will alſo 
_ ariſe betwixt the patrons and the pariſh, about the diſ- 
pofal of the fruits of the benefice, during the vacation, | 
which diſaffected patrons will thin ouſly applied, | 


k 

when given to ſuch miniſters as are of thete own ſtamp, | 
and enemies both to the church and the civil govern- | 
ment. Now, whether theſe inconveniencies don't very | 
much caſt the balance upon the fide of a ſtanding law, 
which the people have been poſſeſſed of for twenty-two 
years, and is ratified by the treaty of union; let all 
impartial men judge. 


Tis really firange, that any man ſhould inſiſt upon Bit 


reſtoring the right of preſentation on the foot of perſon- 
21 property by a general law, when there are ſo many 
patrons, and thoſe too of the moſt conſiderable in Seot- 
land, that will oppoſe ſuch a reſtitution as they have a 
lawful rtunity. There are not a few who in con- 
ſcience think they cannot enjoy the right of tithes, and 
of the preſentation too, and prefer the firſt as a much 
more valuable and juſter right than the former. There 
are many who are juſtly afraid that this reſtitution of 
patronages, and annexing thoſe of biſhoprics to the 
crown, may have convulfiveeffeats, and raiſe diſputes 


| betwixt the crown and ſuch as have derived the rights BIS 


of patronages from it. 


are not free from henſions, that though Wt! 


tithes be not now reſtoreck ta the church, yet in all pro- 
bability they muſt in time, if the preſentations be re- 
ſtored to the patrons ; and many whom none of thoſe 
reaſons move, are very tender of any thing that may 
83 to diſoblige and vex ſo conſiderable a bo- 
y as the Preſbyterians of Scotland, by depriving them 
of the liberty and privilege they enjoy of calling their 
own paſtors ; and even thoſe that think people are in 
the wrong to be uneaſy on that account, yet would be 
very loth to fret them, by making anew law, of which 
there appears to be ſo little neceſſity or advantage, ex- 
cept to a few patrons, who have raifed and proſecuted 
this noiſe foy their own private views. mami 
To conclude, what good reaſon can there be giy 
for breaking in upon the ſettlement of the church of 


Sco tland, 


E 


Scotland, and alarming its members in ſo material a 
point as depriving them of the power to call their own 
miniſters; and that too whilſt the moſt remote appre- 
enfions of danger to the church of England occaſion 
ſuch extraordinary uneaſineſs to her members, and give 
iſe to new fences and ſecurities for her, beyond what 
is provided in the treaty of union? Is it ſuitable to the 


y air execution of that treaty, that whilſt the ſecurities of 
„the one are increaſed, things are interpreted in the ſtric- 


iteft manner to the prejudice of the other, her ſecurities 
2ndeavoured to be diminiſhed, and even her rights and 
poſſeſſions taken from her? Are not both churches eſta- 
bliſhed upon a foot of equal ſecurity by the union? 
and is there any manner of compariſon betwixt the ha- 
zard of the one and the other ? Certainly ſome mens 
proceedings give us reaſon to ſuſpect, that they will leave 


a vo article of the union unattempted, when they are for 
n- breaking in thus upon the rights and privileges of the 
1d hurch of Scotland, which are made a fundamental 
ch and eſſential condition of the union, and are ſecured by 
re the treaty from any alteration thereof, or derogation 
of therefrom, in any fort for ever. How well ſuch 


jects agree with loyalty to her Majeſty, and zeal for the 

anover ſucceſſion, that has no other eſtabliſhment in 
Scotland, but from the union-treaty, which her Majeſty 
has declared to be one of the tranſactions of her reign, 
that ſhe glories moſt in, let the world judge. 


ted : ox. 
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GENTLEMEN of SCOTLAND. 


By Francis HuTcuEeson, LL. D. 
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HEN the ſettlements of the churches in Scot- 

land are occaſioning ſuch heat and contention, 
tis ſurpriſing to find ſo many of the gentlemen of Scot. 
and ſtanding as idle ſpectators of the flame, when it 
loes not actually touch themſelves, in the immedi- 
te ſettlement of their own pariſh-charches, taking no 
teps to prevent the diſorder in general, by a new law. 
; he matter is left almoſt wholly to the clergy, and a few 
zentlemen who happen to be much under their influ- 
nce, as if this were an affair in which the clergy alone 
re concerned: while yet tis manifeſt, that the intereſt 
df the gentlemen of Scotland is much more concerned 
han that of the clergy ; and they are generally ſenſible 
pf it when it is repreſented to them. 

The raſh imprudent ſchemes purſued by ſome weak 
zealots of the church, have contributed not a little to 
ake wiſe men averſe from concurring with them : but 
his ſhould not hinder their contributing what they = 

or 
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r obtaining a wiſe fegulation of this matter, different 

rom that purſued by the zealots. | apprehend, that ma- 
ny of the geatlemen are not yet fully apprized of the 
miſerable izte of this matter, according to the preſent 
laws ; and of the fatal conſequences to be apprehended, 
if theſe laws continue unrepealed. Others lie ſtill in 
this affair, from a baſe indifference about the intereſts of 
their country, or from a ſervile caution of offending 
thoſe in power, by taking any ſteps to which they are 
not previoully commanded ; left they ſhould loſe any 
little places or penfions they hold, or loſe their diſtant 
hopes of ſuch advantages: while yet they will nat 
do the ingenuaus friendly office of repreſenting faithfyl. 
ly fo men in power, what the nation in general expects 

rom them, the granting of which would; really ſettle 
their intereſt in the hearts of a great majority of che 
gentry, as well as of the clergy, and populace. 


Taz following conſiderations are humbly offered to 
the gentlemen of Scotland; firſt, on the preſent ſtate 
of patronages, and the conſequences to be apprehend- 
ed, if the laws continue as they are; agd next are of- 
fered ſome thoughts upon the importance of thoſe 
rights, which the geütlemen of Scotland have loſt by 
- theſe laws. | 155) 20 ne 

I. To apprehend well the preſent ſtate of patrona- 
ges, we muſt reſume this matter from the reformation, 

At that remarkable period, the whole - :emperalities of 
the church were reſumed by the crown and parliament ; 
and ſoon after, a new maintenance was ſettled for mi- 
nifters, in about 960 pariſh-churebes. Vet in that ir- 
regular haſty ſettlement the patronages were not abolih - 
ed by law: the patrons therefore of the old, ſplendid, 
Popiſh livings, flill claimed a [patronage in | the new- 
ſertled, poor itipends for pariſn- miniſters. The lords, 
or gentlemen, who got from the crown «grants of the 
ſuperiorities and lands of old ab „claimed alſo the 
patronaye of all the churches which were in the gift of 
thoſe abbeys, during Popery. The King tod claimed 
the old patronage of the crown, and thoſe of any ec - 
clefiaflic corporations not granted away. The Scorch 
biſeeps, whenſoever they came in, claimed the patrona- 
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But, upon the reformation, the ecclefiaftic laws, or 
adts of aſſembly, confirmed alſo in parliament, requi- 
red, in order to a ſettlement of a miniſter, Tome con- 

urrence of the congregation, of the heritors and kirk- 
ſeſſion, before a. preſbytery could regularly ordain or 
inſtall the miniſter preſented. Frequent confuſions, no 
doubt, were occafioned by the jarring of the patrons 


ſion of debates in the ſettlement of churches; 
vas, by act of parliament, VI. anno 1567, com- 
mitted to the general aſſembly.  _ | w 
Thus matters continued to the year 1649, when, by 
d of parliament, patronages were aboliſhed entirely, 
and the election or nomination of miniſters was com- 
mitted to the &irh-/efioxs, or elders ; who, in thoſe days 
of univerſal ſobriety, and outward appearance at leaſt 
of religion among the Preſbyterians, were generally 
the gentlemen, or heritors of beſt condition in the pa- 
riſhes, who were in communion with the church. After 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. along with Epiſco- 
pacy patronages returned, yet under the old laws; and 
all debates were finally pads e by the general 
aſſemblies, which, even under Epiſcopacy, were the ſu- 
preme \ecclefiaftic court. Thus they continued till 
the revolution, when the Preſbyterian mode! was re- 
ſtored by act of parliament. | ; 
The Preſbyterian parliament, after the revolution, 
anno 1690, act 23. did firſt abrogate all laws eſtabliſh- 
ing the right of patronage, and ca/5, annul, and 
% make void, that power altogether ;” committing to 
the beriters.and e/ders in the country, and to magiſtrates, 
town=council, and elders, in boroughs, the right of 
electing the miniſters: and then, by a ſabſequent act, 
viz. the 29th of the ſame ſeſſion, veſted all the ſuperiori- 
ties and rights of the Scotch biſhops in the crown. 
Sure they never intended to include among them that 


right of patronage, which by a former act was abo- 


liſhed altegether. There muſt be ſome other founda- 
tion for this claim of the crown, if there be any at all. 
The patronages of the biſhops, were they to ſubſiſt at 
all, Fouls more naturally have gone, with their other 


* 


ges belonging in times of Popery 0 the Popib ſees. © 


with the {6 het or heritors : but the final deci-- 
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ecclefiaſtic powers, to the e 
right now devolves, by the neglect of any patron; to 
c 

Thus matters continued in pt! fore te” kg 
ner till the year 1711 ; when the late Queen's try, 
intending to defeat the Hanover ſucceſſion, took all 
methods to haraſs ſuch as were firmly attached to it, 
which. the Preſbyterian and cl ever were, 
both from principle and intereſt. An act therefore was 
obtained, reſtoring patrons to their power, though in 
the moſt direct oppoſition to the articles of the union, 
and the public faith of the nation then . in that 
ſacred treaty, upon which is founded his Majeſty's title 
to the crown of. Scotland, and the ve 1ament of 
Great Britain itſelf. This treaty as ſacredly and ſo- 
lemnly ſecured to the church of Scotland all irs rights 
and privileges, and all the laws, as they then were, in 
its Gow, to continue unalterable for ever, as it ſecu- 
red any thing elſe whatſoever, if . 

By this act, however, in 1711, the King is now in 
poſſeſſion of the patronage of above 550 churches, out of 
950: having not only the old patronage of the crown, 
but many patronages acquired at the reformation, not 
yet alienated ; all the patronages of the "fourteen bi- 
ſhops; and all the patronages of the lords forfeited in 
1715 *; and theſe patronages may all be uſed for any 


| ſack purpoſes as the miniſters of ſtate ſhall adviſe. Of 


the remaining churches not in the King's gift, there 
are near 200 in the patronage of ſome lords, who ſome- 
times have not one foot of land in the pariſties, nor a- 
ny rents or intereſt whatſoever in them, or, at beſt, but 
ſome trifling feu-duty, or free teinds; and this by vir- 
tue of ſome old grant to their anceſtors, of the ſuperi- 
orities of ſome abbeys or convents; or by their retain- 
ing this, among ſome other little ſuperiorities over lands, 
which their anceſtors have ſquandered away ſome ages 
ago. The magiſtrates of ſome few boronghs are pa- 
trons of ſome of their churches. But there are not 150 
pariſhes in Scotland, where the patronage is in any 
gentleman of conſiderable eftate, or natural intereſt in 
the pariſhes, to whom it is of any real conſequence,” as 


. * Thecrown is allo in poſſeſſion of thofe ſorteited in 3745, © 
to 
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ws himſelf;- Mhethe the miniſter be #perfofof Sour 

liligence, of abilities in his office, or not. 

he miſchiefs of patronage are but beginning to ap- 
dear. "Phe patrons cannot iet ſucceſsfully preſent men 
df bad moral or malke/fmoniacal bargains, though ſome 
attempts of this kind are Med of . The preſbyte- 
ries, and ſome” heritors, are not yet tame enough to 


t, 

e, Wc uit their rights altogether; ſettlements upon preſenta- 
T ions are often real . efeated'; the 
in preſentations are not het current ſaleable goods; a ſil- 


„ vitious, or gtoſsly-imprudent preſentee, may be 


NR, 

at efeated. Theigegtry, tho? too indolent-about-the-af- 
le fair in general, or about the obtaining a new-law,*yet 
of hen a ſettlement, contrary to their inelinations, 4s a- 
o- orcing upon them in their own pariſhes, ſhew abun- 
ts Nant zeal in the particular caſe. Tis deplofible, that 


he populace, who have little jadgment about the abi- 
ities of men, generally pitch upon as weak candidates 
as the patrons do, nay, ſometimes upon worſe :' and 
he gentlemen who oppoſe the patron, muſt join them, 
and allow them greater power than in proportion to 
heir abilities of diſcernment. Men muſt not ſubdi- 


n 

* ide into parties, who are oppoſing a ſuperior power. 

51 he preſbyteries generally too oppoſe a preſenia ion, 

in nleſs they can bring a tolerable concurrence of the 
ny pariſh ; ſometimes chiefly regarding the heritors, and 

Of ometimes the elders alſo and people. There are ge- 

re erally yet great ſtruggles in this matter. But if the 

e- umour increaſes among the gentry of deſpiſing their 


dn right in this matter; and if, along with their 
ights, thoſe of the preſbyteries, and other church u- 
licatories, tho? confirmed by acts of parliament, muſt 
de given up to gratify the patrons, the preſbyteries and 


in- lders, thus deſerted by the gentlemen, will ſoon be 
Is, earied out, eſpecially if decifions-of the lords of the 
ges eſſion run againſt them: then at laſt every preſentation 


ill paſs current, and take effect, without oppoſition ; 


Da- 

go ad when this happens, the natural effects of ſuch a 
ny ttlement of patronage will appear deplorable. 

io Wl Joſtead of Rudying ſobriety of manners, pietys dili- 


inge ins time, ibis was wrote, too many inſtances; can be 


N e 
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"Fence, or literature, one or other of which qualities are 
now neceſſary to recommend the candidates to the fa- 
your of heritors, elders, or preſbytery, the candidate's 
ſole fiady will be to & right in politic to make 
his zeal for the mini/ry of fate conſpicgous, or by all 
. ſervile compliance with the humour of ſome great lord 
who has many churches in his gift, whether that hu- 
mour be virtuous or vitious, to ſecure a preſentation 
from him. "8 £4 «ae i 1 
When a patron, or one much in favour with a pa- 
tron, or with a miniſter of ſtate, happens to be merce- 
. nary and covetous, there will be 5r4bes and purchaſes in 
the caſe. A man of literature, of a gentlemanly edu- 
cation, can afford nothing for a ſmall ſtipend ; the 
whole of which cannot maintain him in the way of 
life he muſt lead, or provide him with books for his 
further improvemert. The poor illiterate wretch, who 
never was accuſtomed to a better way of life than a 
ploughman, Who deſires no books, or learned con- 
verſation, or ſociety with gentlemen, he is the ſure 
purchaſer; he can ſubſiſt on twenty or thirty pounds 
per annum; to him this is a ſufficient living, nay his 
condition is raiſed ; he can allow the other half of his 
ſtipend to run on for eight or ten years to diſcharge 
the fimoniacal debt. In better livings of go or 100 l. 
per annum, the bargain may be better: the price may 
be three or four hundred pounds Sterling; a ſum not 
deſpicable to ſome very honourable families in Scot- 
land, or great court-favourites. One muſt expect, 
whenever preſentations take effect without obſtruction, 
that this will be the caſe ordinarily in this country, 
where there is ſo much indigence; and then the Scotch 
clergy will be the moſt deſpicable ſet of churchmen 
in Chriſtendom. | * 
Many of the gentry who depend on the preſent mi- 
niſters of ſtate, and have their favour, are very keen in 
the cauſe of patronages: tis the power of their patrons 
they are ſupporting. Little do they think of the in- 
conſtancy of power, or favour at court; what they now 
are building up, may hereafter be the ſupport and de- 
nce of their enemies, upon a change of-favour, The 
enemies to the preſent miniſtry, however many of them 
. | apr 
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appear keen for the repeal of the patronage aft, yet 
would be grieved if it ſacceeded under the preſent mi- 
niſtry : they well know how popular an act it woulg bes 
to reſtore ſo valuable a right to the body of the gentry. 
in Scotland: they know, that the whole odium of the 
refuſal will ill fall apon thoſe in power, and thoſe on- 
1;, No artifice the miniſters of tate can uſe will ſcreen 
them from it; if the bill is defeated, it is by their 
means, however they may allow a friend or tg to 
vote for it. They could eaſily carry the bill witkoust 
expenſe or trouble if they pleaſed, when ſo many of 
the ſtate-oppoſition are moving for it. A lord or «two 


ju- may defire to be heard by their lawyers againſt the bill; 
che but 'tis well known, that M the court were hearty for 
of Nit, theſe very lords, rather than loſe their places or pen- 
his 50us, would be the firſt movers for the repeal. he 
ho repeal indeed would diminiſh a little, and but a very 


little, the power of the preſent miniſtry to oblige 
friends by a preſentation from the crown now and then. 


on- 
are But till the heritors, elders, people, and clergy have for- 
ads gotten more thoroughly their ancient right, this power 
his is not ſo very conſiderable. It may indeed hereafter 
his become pretty great, and obtain to ſome future mini- 
rge {ters perhap@ four or five years purchaſe of near two 
» l. thirds of the church-revenues of Scotland, as they fall 
1ay vacant. X | 
not Tis ſubmitted to all impartial men, whether that act 
or- in 1711 was not the moſt direct breach of the moſt ſo- 
ct, lem public faith in the articles of union? and whe- 
on, ther it can be very glorious in the miniſters or friends 
ry, of 2 Proteſtant prince of the Hanover- line, to retain 
ich that claim, ſv oppreſſive to the church of Scotland, 
nen which was introduced by the enemies of that illu- 
ſtrious family, on purpoſe to diſtreſs and raiſe diſſenſions 
mi- in the church of Scotland, becauſe of their ſteady ads 
in herence to their ſucceſſion, when it was in great danger ? 
ons | | 
in- II. As to the importance of thoſe rights the gentle- 
omen of Scotland are deprived of by that law reitoring 


patronages: Rights are of importance, according to 
mens notions of life: what affects religion, is of im- 
portance to the religious: but to all men it is of im- 
1 C 2 portance, 


EI 23 


portance, to have ſome power to ſerve their friends, dr 
the men they eſteem and love. Suppoſe a nee 
fortuge void of all religion, or regard to piety and vir- 
tue; yet he muſt defire ſuch 9 of every kind. 
n 


oo not any gentleman think himſelf. highly inju- 
were he 1 of his right (f voting in the 
— s of the ſhire, about chufing the collectors of 
the ceſs, or any other civil matters ? And yet this 1s 
but one vote among 50 or 60 votes, or perhaps 90 or 
1c0, in chuſing to ou of ſmall profit. What is it 
then mhen the who of a nation, or at leaſt 
ninety- nine in 2 " loſe their votes, and all 
in fluence: in elections to places of greater value, in 
elections where each one hid a vote among eighteen 
or twenty voters, nay, ſometimes among far "Wider 7 
This is the caſe as to elections of pariſh-minifters. 
What is it to have the votes of almoſt all who have 
any natural concern in ſuch mattem ſtruck off; to have 
near two thirds of ſuch places dif) of by a mini- 
iter of ſtate, or ſome. favourite his, whi e the beſt 
gentlemen in the country are mere ciphers in this 
matter which ſo nearly concerns them ; and the xe - 
maiving third part of ſuch places in the gift of a few 


lords and gentlemen, who often have noÞfiate or in- 


tereſt in the pariſhes? The maſt diſagtecable man, who 
has perhaps affronted a gentleman, may be ſettled un- 
der his noſe as a ſpy upon him, by a court ;- intereſt; 


or by ſome diſaffected lord, becauſe of the gentleman' 5 


good affection to the king and bis miniſtry. Tis ſur- 
priſing that the gentry of Scotland are not more aware 
of the conſequences of all this, as a civil matter, ab- 
ſtracted from all religious conſiderations. 

As 10 thoſe who have ſome regards for liedes, 
tey cannot be at a loſs in ſeeing the miſchiefs which 
mat ariſe in a little time from the preſent laws. Let 


. ©. divines inſiſt on arguments from ſcripture, and the in- 


numerable ſevere canons in the early and leſs corrupt 
ages of the church: I ſuggeſt- oy thoughts of com- 
mon prudence. 13 
Can a miniſter of flate at London know the charac- 
ters of our probationers for the miniſtryun the church ? 
*. it o 'be 4 * LOR and * 
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kr folieitiag by bis means for a regal preſentition, will 
ordinarily regard conſcientiouſly-the moral CharaQters 
and abilities of the candidates? Is there no danger of 


date is related to one who has ſome votes in the ſhire 
for members of parliament, or has great intereſt in a 
borough, may not he generally obtain a regal preſen- 
tation ſrom a miniſter of Rate, without any regard to 


roughs make conditional ſales of ſuch preſentations ? 
Tis certain there may be ſome. abuſe made, ſome miſ- 
takes may happen upon the beſt ſchemes of church- 
ſettlements: but let any man of common candour con- 
ſider whether 
immoral, or 


„ mean men, be not incomparably 
greater according to the preſent ſtateyof patronages, 
[than in almoſt any ſcheme which was ever deviſed. If 
miniſters are to be choſen by the men of property in the 
ſeveral pariſhes, in conjunction with the eldexs as repre» 
ſentatives of the people, is there any ſuch hope of fi 

cels to a vitious or deſpicable creature ? How hardly 


cret contras of a very infamous nature? If a candi- 


merit ? nay, may not men of: intereſt in ſhires or bo- 


dangers of preſentation of worthleſs 


character of their miniſter, be either unacquainted with: 


it, or concu in electing an infamous candidate? Can 
miniſters of ſtate, or great lords living at London, or in 
remote parts of Scotland, have ſuch opportunities 
of information, or ſuch intereſt in ſertling agreeable di- 
ligent wiſe men? Can a fimoniacal. bargains. be a ſe- 
eret which is contracted with ten or à dozen of 'elecs: 
tors? There is no compgriſon in theſe points. Would 


n 
n 
? 
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* will a number of perſons ſome way concerned in the 
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. heritors, elders, preſbytery, or people, ever have cho- 


ſen that fornication-bero who is lately excommunicated ? 
u, lt is well known that kitk-ſeſlion, preſbytery, ſynod,, 
h and people, long oppoſed his ſettlement, till at laſt the 


et want of legal proof of, relevant immoralities, and the 


a- great deference to that truly noble an d great lord ihe | > 


ot Patron, brought them to a ſort of unwilling compli» 
A ance. When ſuch an inſtance happened by the preſen- 


tation of that moſt noble lord, whoſe hereditary: goods 0 
e- Vvill and affection to the church of Scotland, whoſe un 


> WM pcionity to all baſe temptations of money-are ſo 
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well 
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knows | 
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knou n, what may be dreaded frem many other patrons 
of very different charaſters? Tha ti 
Is it nothing to the gentlemen of Scotland to tranſ- 
mit; —— their lands, to their heirs anataral be- 
reditary influence among their neighbours, by which 
they can reward any wiſe ingenious ſober ſeholar, who, 
by faithful diligence as a tutor, has formed the minds 
ef their heirs to knowledge and virtue? What when a 
worthy kinſman takes to that way of life in the church? 
H a gentleman's relations are unworthy or vitious, un- 
kt for that ſacred office,” men of -aftates will not get 
the concurrence of other heritors and elders, or the 
preſbytery. But when the kinſman is really | 
and pious, is it nothing to have ſame influence in ob. 
taining to him a comfortable ſupport ? Muſt this whole 
power be conſined to the king and ſeven or eight lords 
As to the few 8 magiſtrates and council 
are now patrons of their o] churches, or of ſome of 
them, they have their own friends to take care of: 
Sountry-gentlemen cannot have ang expectation from 
them. ls it the true Scotch ſpirit, to love to be ſuppli- 
ants. for every thing, to cringe to men in power rather 
thaw to have à natural power of their own, a few bene- 
ca pepuli, to be obtained by their favour  - - 
Is it to be expected, that men of fortune, thus de- 
pꝛived of hat was eſtahliſhed to them as their right by 
this moſt folemn faith ofthe moſt ſolemn treety inc 
rating two nations, will-think themſelves concerned to 
regard or to ſupport the credit and influenee of preach- 
ers foreed upon them without their conſent? And when 
miniſters are thus neglected by men of fortune in the 
pariſh, and perhaps aſtronted, (as the paſſions of men 
in a juſt cauſe. may often lead them farther than they 
ought), is it ta be expected that miniſters will not ſoon 
too be deſpiſed by the populace, and loſe all influence 
with them as to any thiog of piety or virtue in their 
manners N I need: not enlarge upon theſe miſchiefs; 
- they are abundantly known in ſome places already ; and 
all who have any regatd to reli gion, muſt thin; ita mat- 
ter of conſequence to prevent them for the future. 
In whatever light we!gomfider: this. matter, it cannot 
20pearias a thing indifferent. Is it not of ſome impor- 
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tance to gentlemen, to have a miniſter capable bf enger-< 
taining them agreeably in public with rational and edi- 
fying diſcourſes? Is it nothing to-gentlemen, particu- 
arly to ſuch as reſide in the country, to have à mini- 
ſer they could make a friend of, à man of letters and 
good ſenſe, one of ſocial virtuous diſpoſitions of mind, 
who bath had the advantage of a liberal education, and 
not only knows books, but men and good company? 
Would not a —— alſo value one who under ſtands 
and teaches the true principles of religion and morali- 
ty to his children, his family, his tenants, and all his 
neighbourhood; and who does what he can by his life 


Y and doctrine to form their tempers and lives in the moſt 
- cfctual manner, for promoting their own happineſs; 
le and being good members of ſociety ; one who is ca- 
d pable of giving wiſe advices, reconciling variances, po- 
11 WE moting peace and love, and hath a juſt influence for ad- 
of vancing theſ ends? Abſtracting even from Chri- 
: Mfiianity and a future ſtate, don't the ſe things well de- 
m berve the care Ind attention of any gentleman of 
li- chought and conduct? And is ſt not therefore. of ſome 


conſequetige to have ſome influence in their pariſtuas in 

the choice of a right miniſter ? And if we füppoſs that 

gentlemen have à real regard to piety and our holy 

Chriſtian religion, as 2 be thanked there are fill 
and, y 


by many ſuch in Scotl have ſtill much more reaſon 
do- Jo be ſolicitous in this matter. 
to I ſhall not ſ much of the preſent bill in depen- 
ch- Wl dence, or other Themes propoſed. It is plain the bitt 
hen 


propoſed would effectually prevent many of thoſe evils 
which ariſe from patronage. If it rodſiplace ſettle« 
nen ments would generally be according to the inChinatiohs 
of the principal men f intereſt ih each pariſh, who 
oon ¶ could give moſt credit aud influence to theminiſter; and 
mce owe to his encourageti#nt in his work; 
heir WH theſe men of intereſt, gener ſpeaking g, would br 

the tenants and „ 9 along with them 4 
and chat unhappy: debates 


few pariſh n which therg would not be ten or twelve 
eleQors ; there —— rv be) the times that 
por - aumber. The veqple wou | d be repreſented by he el. 


and diviſions aboutſettlements 
nat- would be in a great meaſure prevented: There are 


ders, * 


wie are, it muſt be owing to the preſent miſbehaviour of 


ſons, ot even the e 


E | 
ders, and bold a like eceleſiaſtie liberty to that they 
have in civil matters. Simony would be generally im- 

xaQticable. - Immoral or weak men could have fmall 

pes of admiffion. e tre Hk 

If that bill paſſed, I ſhould not doubt of ſeeing a 
great improvement among the Scotch clergy in a few 
years. More of the younger ſons of gentlemen would 
ſtudy divinity, and ſuch would have better hopes of 
being foon admitted into livings. Their better edu- 
cation and intereſt, with their patrimonies,. would ob- 
tain more-efteem and influence CIP) gentry as well 
as among the people. They might be impreving com- 
panions, inſtructors, adviſers to-the better ſort in gene- 
ral, particularly to young gentlemen in their education 
and conduct in life. 408 An 
Nor would the ſons of gentlemen have any reaſon te 
deſpiſe this way of life. To every wiſe and virtuous 
man this office muſt appear to be of the moſt uſeful ten · 
dency, wherein a man may at leaſt propoſe to do as 
much good to his fellow - creatures, 4 in any other of 
the middle ſtations of life whatſoever ;- and therefore 
it hag the jufteſt claim to eſteem and reſpeſt among 
mankind.” And it may be ſaid in general, that bad as 


elergymen themſelves if they want, as much regard (a- 
mong people at leaſt of ordinary thought and diſeretion) 
as they ought reaſonably to deſire. And though in- 
deed their livings be but ſmall in compariſon of thoſe 
in the neighbouring countries, on nather that they are 
more equally * &'y and no very great benefices a- 
mong them ; get ſuch as they are, they don't ſeem to be 
below, even in a 8 account, gentlemens younger 
ſans of many of them. At a 

moderate computation one wick another, including 
glebes and mauſes, they may be reckon ed about eighty 
pounds pen aum. Pray how few gentlemens ſors 
make more in their different Ways of ſite; even thoſe 
of our other learned profeſſions, lawyers, attorne ys, 
phyſieians, ſurgeens, how few of them would not chear- 
fully give their yearly profits by their buſineſs for eigh- 
- yp Where one makes more in Scotland, I be- 
ve L may venture to ſay three make leſs. And what 
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sa great advantage to miniſters is, that what they have 
s ſure, at leaſt not expoſed to ſuch terrible viciſſitudes 
vr ſuch precarious circumſtances as the fortunes of moſt 
dther people are. Beſides, much depends upon that ſo- 


a briety regularity of life, both at home and abroad, 
Which their character in a particular manner requires, 
d nd enables them to live better upon their ſtipends, than 
f oſt other people in a different way, upon che like ſum, - 


nd a good deal more. 

If gentlemens ſons were educated this way, a ſtop 

ould naturally be put to lads of mean parentage and 
itcumſtances, directing their views to the miniſtry; 
one of whom indeed ſhould be encouraged or recom— 
ended by gentlemen or miniſters, and puſhed through 
hools and Colleges, as too many fince the revolution 
ave been, unleſs there be evidently ſomething un- 
ommonly bright and promifing in their . For 

t 


n- he intereſts of religion and virtue, and the reaſonable: 
as redit and influence of the, glergy for doing: good, 1 
of ich chat much more caution may be uſed this way for 


he future. For this reaſon it is to be deßred, that 


ng eme regulation were made about burſaries, that ſame 
as ere ſuppreſſed altagether, and two, three, or four. 
of chers were joined in one, to be a handſome encou- 
a- gagement not below any young man di real merit. 
n) Nome method, I hope, will be fallen upon for this.- But 
in- the mean time it is one thing indeed that very much 


commends this bill to me, that, by putting ſettle- 


are ents chiefly into the hands of the principal men of 
a- iereſt in the pariſhes, it will encourage a greater 
be amber of victuous and ſtudious young gentlemen to 


Ake to this way of life, which is contemptible upon 
t ao account, if it be not perhaps thought/fo by reaſon 
| | to. many people of very mean birth and fortune 
aving got into it. And this is what I think very well 
ons Heſerves the conſideration of the Scotch gentry, thoſe 
ꝛoſe Harticularly of the middle kind; and ſhould: alſo ex- 
ys, ite the concern of all thoſe who wiſh well to the ad- 
ancement of all valuable and uſef ul improvements 
ong the clergy. | ne rin eee Wag: HT 
There have been many other ſchemes propoſed. a- 
ut the ſettlement of churches, every one of which, 
i is 


* 
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is liable to inconveniencies, and f am far from thinking 
the one propoſed in the bill is altogether free of them. 
Yet | would prefer it to the moſt I have ſeen,” par- 
ticularly to fuch as put it wholly or chiefly in the h nds 
of the populace. Inſtead of many reafons, I ſhall on · 
ly name one why I would do fo, vis. that the popu- 
lace are by no means the fitteſt and beſt judges of mi- 
niſterial qualifications. Preaching, for inſtance, is one 
main thing to be noticed in a right choice. Now, what 
kind of preachers are they whom the vulgar chiefly ad- 
mire ? Why, chiefly thoſe who ſtrike their outward ſen- 
ſes in the ſtrongeſt manner, ſuch as have the moit 
noiſy and ſtrange vociferation, uſe the moſt violent 
action and geſtures 3 or ſuch as declaim moſt againſt 
ſupe: iors in church and ftate, and ſhew the warmeſt 
zeal about little things, Tlrey may live well enough 
with miniſters of another character. But ſuch clergy- 
men as theſe now deſcribed-will be generally the great- 
eſt idols of the populace, though they are po ſſeſſed of 
little learning, Fakes or moderation, or any other good 
qualities, Now, if the choice of minifters-were chiefly 
in the vulgar, I would be much afraid this would be 
one bad effect among others, that it would be too vio- 
lent a temptation to preachers in order to gain the ap- 
plauſe of the electors, to ſuit themſelves to their mean 
aud depraved taſte. A habit of this kind is ſoon con- 
trated, and the effect of it very charming to many 
minds; and indeed it is a much more eaſy: taſk than to 
gain the rational approbation of gentlemen of virtue 
and diſcernment. But alas! need I fy of what vaſt 
prejudice this would be to all elegant and valuable 
ſtudies ? and what is much more to be conſidered, a very 
great lofs to the intereſts of true religion and. virtue ? 

But not to argue upon other ſchemes, it may be of 
more uſe to notice, that by mens diſagreeing about the 
different ſchemes in any good deſign, the whole is oft- 
en defeated. It were heartily to be wiſhed that all 
would unite in the one already propoſed in parliament, 
even though they don't think itahe beſt poſſible. No 
{ſcheme will prevent all inconveniencies; and none will 
ever ſucceed which does not allow a great" influence 
to the gentlemen. of eſtates. is a grand advance 
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to remove once the old inveterate evil of patronage ; 
amendments may perhaps be more eaſily obtained here- 
after, if they are found neceſſary. Tis ſtrange pily 
to be contriving varieties of ſchemes, while it is yet 
uncertain whether any alteration is really intended by 
thoſe who alone can accompliſh it. I can't but ſu- 
ſpect all as enemies in their hearts to this repeal, who 
are not willing to accept that bill with all gratitude to 
God and our civil governors, whatever better plans 
they may fancy: and ſetting afoot impracticable 
ſchemes, ſuch as cannot be expected from the legiſla- 
ture, muſt be a ſtratagem of the ſecret enemies of the 
whole deſign, by which weak honeſt men are to be 
defeated of the advantage defired. - 0 

Honeſt men who wiſh well to the country and king, 


h and to the church of Scotland, ſhould not, upon any de- 
f- lay of their requeſts, run. violently againſt the king, or 
t- thoſe he thinks fit to employ. Enemies of the church 
of 


may inſtigate them to this conduct, on purpoſe to de- 
feat the repeal of patronages. Wks conduct oſtener 


ly flows from a fad4ious ambitions ſpirit, than from real 
de love to our country. But 'tis hoped the friends of 
o- the adminiſtration will ſeriouſly conkder the danger to 
p- the country from ſuch: continual ferments'; the ter- 
in rible evils to be feared from the patronages when they 
n- come to take effect without oppoſition; the gorrup - 


tions of the clergy, and the neglect of keligion and 
ſobriety of manners among the people, when unxe- 
ſtrained by a - 4835 = 4g deſpicable. or hateful to 
them; and the advantages which would accrue to the 
body of the gentry from obtaining their old right again; 
while yet the patrons, if they are men of eſtates in the 
pariſhes, wou A ſtill have an influence almoſt equal to 
patronage, of a more neighbourly and gainly ſort. 
If theſe things be well conſidered, and repreſented to 
the miniſtry by thoſe who ſtand well with them, ſuch 
applications could not well want ſucceſs. 

At the quarterly meetings of the ſhires, are there none 
on the court-ade, who have ſuch regard for their coun- 
uy and .Churgh, as to concert proper repreſentations 
or petitions abbut this matter ? Muſt every thing po- 
lar, every motion in favour of the country, of the 
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body of the gentry, of the church, ever take its riſe a 
mong gentlemen diſaffected to the adminiſtration ? 

I might mention many other conſiderations to ſhey 
that it is of conſequence to gentlemen to countenance 
the clergy of Scotland more than they do; to improve 
their condition; to chuſe men of learning and manners, 
Moſt gentlemen are ſolicitous to have their ſons ſober 
and virtuous ; and yet where religion, and thoſe em. 
Ployed in religious offices, are ſo generally neglected 
and deſpiſed, the young gentry will ever look upon 
ſobriety, and virtue, and piety, as qualities neceſſary 
only in the mob, or the teachers of the mean populace, 
Were clergymen pleading for more power, or great 
ena of their kiewys, by burdening further 
the gentlemens eſtates, the laity ſhould be on their 
guard, But when the point aimed at is the enlarging 
the power of the body of the landed gentlemen, it 1s 
ſtrange that any of the gentry ſhould oppoſe them, or 
refuſe their concurregce, except thoſe few who have 
great patronages themſelves. 4 ZH 
Tue direct pleading for patronages in Scotland is fo 
odious to all men of piety, that not one of the clergy, 
not a King's chaplain, or politician-clergyman among 
- them, dared to open his mouth in favour of them in ther 
aſſemblies of fynods, how much ſoeyer ſome ſuch are 
ſuſpekted to favour them ſecretly, through confidence 
in their court-favour ; in hopes to get regal preſenta- 
tions to couſitis and tools of heir own. All honeſt 
men among the clergy abhor them; though the high 
ſpirit (I call it ſo rather than pride) of ſome of them 
Ho them lie by, out of indignation that ſome weak 

ot men have got a preater follewing among the popu- 
lace, and great kutane in pad, be a ] 
hope good and wiſe men will conquer this low reſent · 
ment, and be no longer inactive in ſo good a cauſe, the 
ſucceſs of which is their hearts deſſte and prayer to 

God ; though they ſhould not haye the glory among 
the populace of any ſucceſs which taz eule or of a- 
ny honeſt efforts whether they ſucceed or hot, A faith- 
ful repreſentation from ſome of the wiſer and calmer 
men in the church, would contribute much more to ad- 
Vance the defign than the clamours of —— 
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pon the Report of their Commiſſioners 
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Las bergb, May 22. 1016. 


HE General Aſſembly having taken to their 65 
rious and deliberate conſideration, the report 
ff che commiſſioners from the laſt General Aſſembly | 
ent to London, to. apply for redreſs of the grievance 
df PATRONAGE; and that in order to de- 
liberate what reſolution was for this aſſembly 
* this hes," to take, as wy — conduct with 

relation to evance; e u 

his — * W reſolution, That the his of — 
land is, by her duty and intereſt, obliged ſtill to perſiſt 
in uſin her beſt endeavours, —— — to be 


the Bi: clieved from the grievance onage, until the 
o ame ſhall, by the blefin ſing of G 2008. prove ſucceſsful ; 
ug Wand, for that end, that gs is aſſembly ſhall impower and 
N üres che commiſſion to be e appointed by them, to make 
; due application to the King and parliament for regreſs 


of the ſaid grievance, in caſe a favourable opportunity 
for * W * the ſubliſtenge, of tbr 


E. commiffon. 


N 
„ 
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expreſsly made in purſuance of the - ſail article in the 
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commiſſion. And this afſembly doubts not, that fe. 
ture General Aſſemblies of this church will, from time 
to time, be watchful and attentive to this weighty con. 
cern, and will not fail to make the like proper appli. 
catic ns, whenever, by the providence of G 3 D, a ft 
occaſion ſhall offer itſelf. And as the intent of ſuch 
applications are in order to procure to be reſtored to thull 
church a valuable right and privilege ſhe was poſſeſſed of 
nat the uns of the two kingdoms; ſo the grounds and 
reaſons of the claim of this church to be reſtored to the 
enjoyment of that right, are ſo ſtrong and r eee that, 
_ notwithſlanding the unſucceſsfulevent of the late applica. 
tiens, this Aſſembly cannot but hope, that ſome like ap- 
non, renewed at a proper ſeaſon, will prove ſucceſs 
ful: And in order to ſet forth ſome of the reaſons of thei: 
Ropes, and to direct their commiſſion as to the mannes 
of ſuch application, if they ſhall ſee cauſe to make any, 
the Aſſembly has reſolved and agreed, that the ground: 
of this church's claim for the redreſs. of the grievance 
of patronage are, among others, theſe following: 
That in the declaration of the eſtates of the king. 
dom of Scotland in April 1689, containing the clain 
7 right, and the offer of the crown to their Majelties 
ing William and Queen Mary; it is, among othe: 
things, for windicating their ancient rights and liber. 
tles, declared, 1hat Prelacy in the church has been a 
great and unſupportable grievance and trouble fo this 
nation, and. contrary to the inclinations of the genera- 
-lity of the people. ever ſince the reſormation, che re· 
fore ought to be aboliſne dJ. 
That, in purſuance of this claim F right, ſeve ral 
acts of parliament were made ſoon after the late happy 
REVOLUTION, comprehending the eſtabliſnment cf 
this church in its dottrine, worſhip, d. ſcipline, and go- 
vernment; and particularly by the fifth- act paſſed on 
the 7th of June 1690, ratifping tbe Con feſſton of Faith, 
and ſettling Preſbyterian church-government, the ſame is 


claim of right. Aud i the faid gib act contains, 2 
mong other things, an expreſs ratification of the iſt act 
of the parliament 15925 which ad, in the cloſe there- 


of, makes a proviſo ſor pre ſbyteriss beiog-obligedto re. 


2 


3 
„ ee 
e qualified miniſters preſented by patrons ; chere 
dre, in the reviving, renewing, and configming of 
is act, that article thereof relating to paironages: 13 
xcepted, and It is declared, That the ſame ſhall there- 
ter be taken into conſideration = which ſhews evident- | 
y, that patronages were not uaderito-d to he conſiſtent 
agreeable witit that conſtitution of this charch „Which 

e legiſlature were then about ro eſtabliſh, in parſu- 
nce of the claim of right, and im compliance with,the. 
cclinations and principles of the generality of the 
eople in Scotland inn TICS 
hat accordingly, ſoon after this 5 th att 1690, the 
zd act, concerning patronages, was palſed on the 1gth- 
ply, in that ſame ſeſſion of pathiament ; which annuls the 
dwer of patrons of preſenting miniſters, and thereby | 
revents the thruſting minifters- upon congregations ;. 
nd eſtabliſhes another method of "ſopplying vacant. 
hurches, which then became a part of the legal efta- 
liſnment of this church in parſyance of the claim of - 
Abt, being a ſupplement io that which was reſerved 
yr further conſideration by the gth act 1690; and at 
e ſame time a valuable equivalent was ere by 
at act to the patrons in lieu of their po ver oł᷑ preſem 


2 


nat the eſtabliſhment of this church, Which was: 
us renewed at the happy revolution, was confirmed: 
nd ſecured in the moſt . —_ 2 =p Fer of 
he two kingdoms 5 particularly by the 6th act 1707, 
ich ET —— 189, wit the ki LANCE 
gs of p ment relating thereto, in proſecution of 7 
de claim Of right -' and provides, bar the” government: 
f this church; as eftabliſhed by the foreſaid aft of par- 
ament," purſuant to the claim of right, null remain and” 
patinue- unalterable. Which act is, by rhe parliaments 
f both kingdoms, ratified, and dechired to be a. fun- | 
amental and effential condition of the union in all time © 
ming ; and which appears evidently to comprehend: 
de ſaid 23d act 1690, which was certainly one of the 
Qs, and, next to the 5th act of that ſeſſion, was the: 
rineipal act of parliament made in purſuance and ia 
roſecuti on of the faid-article of the claim of right. * 
I hat notwithſtanding _ ſecurity of this ear hap- 
qr& iS * . | 2 BY- 
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py eſtabliſhment, in all its parts, was as great and as 
folemn ay it was poſſible for human laws and conſtitu- 


tions to deviſe or execute, yet in prejudice of that ſe- 


curity, as we apprehend, the act in the 1oth year of 
oer Anne was paſſed, reſtoring to patrons the power 
of preſenting, and ſuffering them at the ſame time to 
retain the valuable equivalent which they received b 
the 23d act 1690. And this act iome Aunæ, it is well 
known, and always has been declared, was impoſed 
upon this church by means of perſons of our own 
country, who were enemies to the Prozefant ſucceſſion, 
as they ſoon after diſcovered in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
and enemies to this church by reaſon of her inviolable 


| atherence to that ſucceſſion ; and was by them intend. 
ed to afflict and oppreſs this church, 


| Be og or gf diſ- 
contents amon e therein, and .to open a 
coor for IR abi to * upon the people, 
as miniſters, perſons proper for inſtilling into their minds 
8 diflyaly and diſaſfectian to the preſent 
appy conſlitution. Which circumſtance of the,/ca/ox 
and an of impoſing this grievance,” which. appears 
10 us an ifffringement on our eſtabliſhed conſtituti 
muſt ever afford an additional argument and enenurage · 


ment im cur applications to the royal family now reign- 


ing, and whom we daily pray G OD ever to pre- 
ferve and proſper. Ws: . 
That accordingly, not long after the acceſſion of 
his late Majeſty 65 bleſſed memory, commiſſioners were 
ſent up from this church to make humble applications 
to. his Majeſty for redreſs of this grievance M patrona- 
get, and other grievances which this church complain- 
ed of; which commiſſioners had the honour' of acceſs 
to and audience of his Majeſty, and received a moſt 


gracious anſwer, That he was well ſatisfied of the 


affection of the church of Scotland, and 
be glad of an occaſion to ſerve them. And 


« Moc 


the ſame commiſſioners had likewiſe the honour of an 


audience of their preſent Majeſties, then Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales ; of whom the former was graciouſly 
pleaſed to anſwer, That he would do all he could for 


“ the intereſt of this church, and of this country in 


ſwer, 


«« general;” And the then Princeſs was pleaſed to an- 
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fer, © That ſhe was ſatisfied of the goed diſpoſition 
« of the church of Scotland to the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
« ſion, and would not be wanting in what: might be 
« for its advantage.” After which there was ſome- 
what done for the alleviating of this grievance of ma 
tronage, by an act paſſed in the gth year of his late: 
Majeſty : but by experience it has been ſinet found, 
that that act of parliament has proved infufficient for 
giving that relief to the church which we 1 4499-00 
was intended by it; but on the contrary, as the grie+ 
vous conſequences: of preſentations have fiace that time 
increaſed, and-are felt very ſenfibly in many parts of 
this church, it was juſily thought neceſſary . 7 re- 
new 2 to his Majeſty; and we think it ſtäll 
moſt juſt and fit, upon the firſt favourable occaſion that 
G0 D ſhall offer, humbly to apply 
ia. 


the providence of 
t for. redreſs: 


to his Majeſty and the i 

ievance, being hopeful that the ſame may be ſuccels-- 
al when-we have full acceſs. to t the me- 
rits of the caſe, and particularly that this grievance- 
was brought upon us contrary. to the eſtabli t of 
this church, made at the glorigus revolution, and ſo— 
lemnly confirmed and ſecured as an efintial conditional 
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A candid inquiry into the eonfiitution of 
the church of Scotland, in relation to 


the ſettlement of miniſters. 
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The ac 1690 the legal eftabliſhment of the church of 
Scotland at the td Ly repeal, and the 1 
tion thereby introduced. — The change e ſentiments in 
many minifters of the church, with reſpe& 10 the ne- 
 theds of ſettling churthes, and in favour of preſenta- 

| fions.——The revolution plan fill to be firuggled for. 


T HE revolution hath ever been juſtly eſteemed, 


by the friends of liberty, the true era of its ſo- 
lid eſtablimment in Scotland. Before that happy pe- 
riod, the ſtruggles for freedom, and for arbitrary go- 
vernment, had been many. and violent by the parti- 
zans of both ſyſtems; and the ſacceſs had been various, 


At that great eriſis, the ſcales happily turning againſt ' 


deſpotiſm, the civil part of our conſtitution was ſets _ 
tled on the © claim of zigh 3 4 welt Uigelted % 

wherein all intereſts were conſidered, and'a juſt ſolidi- 

ty given to the whole; doing honour to the Yloftrious ' 

patriots who were ks authors, and entailing” endleſs * 

blefiings upon ſucceeding generations. ** 

Nor were our religious concerns forgot at tha me- 
morable period. Upon no part of the privileges of 
mankind had greater eneroachments been made, by 
our former oppreſſive governors, than upon thoſe in- 
valuable intereſts. With reſpect to theſe, therefore, the 
claim of right failed not to be explicit. What had been 
grievous, was accordingly removed, and declared in- 
„ tolerable ;? and a fhem for eccleſiaſtical govert- | 
ment adopted, at once agreeable to the inclinations: of 
the body of the nation, and more falutary to the ends 


of : And I confes, the more theſe great tranſ- 
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T HE revolution hath ever been juſtly eſteemed, 


by the friends of liberty, the true era of its ſo- 

lid eſtabliſhment in Scotland. Before that happy pe- 
riod, the firupgles for freedom, and for arbitrary go- 
vernment, had been many and violent by the parti- 
zans of both ſyſtems ; and the ſacceſs had been various, 
At that great criſis, the ſcales happily turning againſt 
deſpotiſm, the civil part of our conſtitution was ſets. 
tled on the © claim of right u welt digeſled 
wherein all intereſts were conſidered, and à juſt ſolidi- * 
ty given to the whole; doing honour to the Yloftzious 
patriots who were its authors, and entailing endlefs © 
blefiings upon ſucceeding generations. . © 

Nor were our religious concerns forgot at that me- 
morable period. Upon no part of the privileges of 
mankind had greater encroackments' been made, by 
our former oppreſſive governors, thau upon thoſe in- 
valuable intereſts, With reſpect to theſe, therefore; the 
claim of right failed not to be explicit. What had been 
grievous, was accordingly removed, and declared in- 
** tolerable ;” and a ſyſtem for eccleſiaſtical govern- ' 
ment adopted, at once agreeable to the inclinations” of © 
the body of the nation, and more falutary to the ends 
of religion: And I confeſs, the more theſe great tranſ- 
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actions are reviewed, the more wiſdom -is eonſpieu- 


eus in the whole; the more Irevere the memory of-theſe 
our \ uy and good anceſtors who conducted them. I 
am the more touched with concern, when any part of 
their excellent fabric is likely to fall; and moſt Kafibiy 
ſo, when the attempt is made by the hands of thoſe 
who call themſelves her ſons. “ 5 1 
At the celebrated æra now mentioned, it was fbund 
in particular, that — Patronage was ** inconvenient, 
and ſubject to great abuſe: It was therefore laid a- 
fide, and in its room a new conſtitution, for the ſetile- 
ment ef miniſters, was thus formed. Upon a vacan-. 
« cy, the heritors (being Proteſtant) and the elders are 
es to name and propoſe the. perſon. to the whole congre- 
« gation, to be either approven or diſapproven by 
« them; and if they diſapprove, the diſapprovers to 
« give in their reaſons, to the effect the affair may be 
% cognolſced by the preſbytery of the bounds, at whoſe 
«« judgment, and by whoſe determination, the calling 
« and entry of a particular miniſter is to be orderec 
Such was the equitable and liberal plan ſettled by our 
wife fathers, as the foundation and rule of government, 
in this moſt eſſential point, affecting in turn every in- 
dividual within the kingdom. By it many ewils and 
inconveniencies, which, in former times, had been. 
matter of complaint, ware ardided. Patrons them» 
felyes, by other parts ef the ſtatute, bad an equivalent. 
for their titles. All who formerly had, or were now 
faund proper to have intereſt- in calling of. miniſters, 
are brought in, ſuitable - confideration given to each, 
and the whole adjuſted with conſuramate prudence. - 
To ſupport and recommend this fyſtem, is the inten- 
tion of the preſent eſſay; a ſyſtem, which, on account 
ef its intrinſie value, and becauſe of its eſſential connec- 
tion with the eonſtitution eftabliſhed in our favour, is 
well entitled to the nde eſteem from us; and for 
which we haye the faireſt plea, if ever the legiſlature, 
— the diſtracted ſtate- of our church and nation into 
conſideration, would reſtore us to our former happineſs | 
and ur ion. 9 | 
The author ef the Obſervations on the overture 
n 1 propoſed. 
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our Wipe fn in this treatiſe, admits, p. 2. That t 
« a& 1690 is one of the plans propoſed for ſettlin 
« niſters by the enemies of patronage; *” but adds, p. 
31.“ The 4 length the argument from the 
« of union could poſhbly go, 2 — be to reſtore the 
* force of this . without the variation of a ſingle 
« circumſtance ; an object which our modern reformers 
& do not ſeem to have in view,” So far this is true, that 
it is opon that ground our juſt plea; ſtands, in order to 
put us in the ſame ſituation we were in at the unalter- 
able union. But it is not true, that the great body of 
thoſe whom he ſcornfull calls our njederniteformers,”” 
would not be pleaſed with this, as he affirms *, locom- 
parably rather ls they have it, as it wr the mode 
of ſettlement, than patronage z and they ever confider 
it as the baſis of what they ardently: Jefire-an the eſta- 
bliſhed rule of calling miniſters. Objections have been 
made, and admitted by many, againſt it, from the too 
general deſcription of the el ol in the tatute; and if, 
with its re- eſtabliſhment, a more accurate definition 
were given of choſe entitled to vote, in order to deli- 
ver 8 foep 3 e tricks of party and the 5 
N it w — the 7 — the * f 

y of the op s of patronage, 0 rae 
peo! to the 5 perity of our Sh. : 

It j confelled, that this act was not, when ed | 
the legiſlature, adopted by the church as her own ſta» 
tute. But it is equally that it was planned 
her friends in parliament, in Rrifteſt concert with 
wiſe minifters and elders who at that time directed her 
counſels. Prudence juſtly dictated the proprigty of 
cautious conduct upon this point at that i The 
numbers of minitters were then but comparatively ſmall, 
and the experience of former times had taughi them, 
how difficult it was to find a perfect unanimity in'eve: 
article connected with this delicate ſubject. At that 
time too they were encompaſſed with many enemies, 
m_y to exaggerate, and take a\vantage evtty dif- 
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ſerence them. Rather, therefore, chan imme. 
diatel 8 & preciſe definition 
— lves, they prudently choſe to receive and adopt 
ts very ſenſible conſtitution of the ſtate, as their unva. 
_ ried rule of judgment in all ſettlements ; thereby givin 
it equal force in the way of common law, as it cou 


* 


_ :have received, had it been their own ſtatute b. 
This was that envied conſtitution, which, during ity 
ſubſiſtence, . rendered our church happy and flouriſh. 
ing. According to it our judicatories ruled, were ac. 
., ceptable to, poſſeſſed the confidence of all the 
well · affected in the nation. This therefore our adver. 
faries ceaſed not in their endeavours to overturn. 80 
early as the 170g, they diſcovered the evil they had me- 
i againſt us in this matter, by preparing a bill to 
be preſented to parliament, in order again to bring 
upon us the hated yoke of r as we learn by 
a publication of that date, by a la and member of 
Parliament, entitled, Neaſons in deftuce of the fanding 
laws concerning the right of preſentations, to be offered 
againſt an ad (in caſe it be) preſented for alteration 
thereof. However, for that time the project proved abor- 
tive. It was after we thought ourſelyes unalterably . 
cured in this, as in all our other privileges, as a church, 
that men qually enemies to the houſe . and 
our proſperity, . coming into power, in the end of 
Queen Anne's reign, perfected their defign againſt our 
peace, by reſcinding our favourable law 1690, and 
reſtoring the power of patrons. Too well kney they 
where to afſlict us; and what miſerable conſequence: 
this unhappy meaſure hath produced, our preſent dif- 
trated fate but too loudly proclaims, 9 
It were not, perhaps, preciſely the truth, if we 
ſhould impute to our avowed adverſaries the envious 


As ſoon, however, as the church gathered ſtrength, the 4. 
Ennhly agreed upon overtures at large upon all the points of 
ipline, vhich in the affair of ſettlements had expreſs reference 

to the act 1690. See aſſembly overtures 1696,—Theſe again were 
revived in 2319 : and did then not _ into ſtatute, - only on ac. 
unt of differences amongſt miniſters upon other points con- 

1 in the overtures; ſuch as the negative claimed by mini: 
ters in ſeſſions, &c. See controverſy of Mr Anderſon in Glal- 
gow with others, in many pamphlets wrote on that 


hope 
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hope of ſeeing us' deſtroy ourſelves, by patronizin 
this their intended engine of our rain. Nothing, it 13 
likely, could appear more incredible to them, than at 
Preſbyterian miniſters could at any time be induced 
to adopt and purſue meaſures, ſo big wich miſchief to 
the church's peace, and which they had ſo long and 
univerſally held in deteſtation. It is more probable, 
the deſigns of our enemies were, both in 1703 and 1711, 
founded upon another plan: that is, by means of 
patronage to introduce into the charch, men the moſt 
tractable to their own by nes darling object, rhe 
reſtoration of Epiſcopacy and unlimited prerogative, Nor 
T he cen 0 22 but that if tranſpired. In 
ez. the period already aſſigned for the firſt opening 
of the deſign by the party in the Scotch parliament, 
then called cavaliers, Mr Meldrum, a miniſter of great 
conſideration, in his printed ſermon before the parlia- 
ment of that year, declares, upon the propoſal of re- 
ſtoring n that the plan was thereby to ſay 
« to us, as in Ezra iv. 2. Let as build with yon; and 


all not know nor ſee till ue come in 
“the nia of them.” And who knows not the deſigns 
and power of the Tories in 1711, and of our Scotch 
ones in particular ? Many patronages were then in 
their gift ; and many expedients would have been fal- 
len upon, under the favour of the 'patronage-aQ; to 
have introduced their friends into the miniftry, if the 
Queen's death, and the event of the rebellion 1715, 
had not been fatal to their party. Aware of the dau- 
er, the church ſaw it neceſſary, in 1711, to make her 
ormula, to be fabſcribed by intrants into charehes, 
more preciſe in reſpe& to Frechen rnment, 
than” formerly, in order to guard againit falſe bre- 


thren, in that view, coming into her boom. 
But, alas ! while men are influenced by the common 
paſſions of men, power will be the object of their ar- 
dent ambition. — When acquired and unbalance 
whoſe are the hands in which it will not be abuſed? It 
is chiefly at ſome grand criſis, like that of the revolu- 
non, that manleind juſt emerged from che depths of 
bondage, and” thereby taſting the ſweets of Berry 
full rem, can be ä bmit to the ſeff d , 
M © 
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of power. When the tide abates, even. the lately in 
jured by n finding the power in their own 
hands, can forget their own or their fathers. complaints, 
and in their turn ſhew, that they are not proof. againſt 
the ſpirit of encroachment. In ſuch caſes, it nor ſel. 
dom happens, in the language of a great writer, that 
de they who want an excuſe to begin, will want none te 
« continue, and complete the tragedy of their country, 
& Old men will outlive the ſhame of lofing liberty, and 
«« young men will ariſe, who knew not that ever ĩt exiſt- 
« ed,” How applicable is this tous, with regard to 
the point now in qiemuen That our open adxerſaries 
ſhould have ſtruggled, and uſed their power when ac · 
quired, to deſtroy our free revolution-eſtabliſhmentin fo 
great an article, is not ſurpriſing. But after. the ſuc · 


ceſsful efforts of our fathers for this ſettlement, and, 


when overturned, their vigorous applications again 
for its reſtitution, that time ſhould, have produced a- 
mongſt us, their ſons, ſuch, a ſpirit againſt the liberty 
enjoyed under it, nay ſuch an ardour for bondage, as 
n hath ever been deemed and felt to be by 
reſbytenans in paſt ages, is indeed amazing!-.. 
_ The preſent prevailing, notions in favout of patron» 
age amongſt us, were not, however, ſuddenly adopted, 
nor at once explicitly declared. It haih happened: in 
this, as in many other inſtances, where fiee conflitu- 
tions have been changed, and deſpotiſm bath triumph- 
ed over the liberties of mankind, that men have been 
found. to riſe up in ſucceſſion, and. gradually to carry on 
the arbitrary deſign till, accompliſhed : , Proceeding. ta 
ſteps, which their predeceſſors would not, nor Turk 
haye. adventured upon ; until, numbers and. ſtrength 
being increaſed, and , oppoſition węaried and worn 
out, what at -fitſt. was more cantiouſſy and, imper- 
Feen is at laſt Open and. boldly Aeon 
.. et 4 IEF «4 \ et e oed 828 15 > tic; . 

© That, by the miniſters and other members of this 
church, patronage, when reſtored. in Queen Anne“ 
reign, was, underſtood to be oppoſite to ber ver) 


- 


conſlitation. and principles, and in mang relpects of 


e aſpeR uo the true, intereſts of reli 
gion, the ſeveral _papergprinted in this aim. 
70 As. 1 rate; 
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ſtrate; nor can it with truth or modeſty be denied *. 
Ar the ſame time, it is to be obſerved, that neither 
then, nor long aſterwards, was it pretended, that the 
church- judicatories were under any obligation to ſettle 
preſentees, in oppoſition to their own rules of 'admiſ- 
hou; chat is, without a call from the congregation, in 


* The author ot Obſervations on the overture, when giving 
reaſons hy the patrons dil not.receive the payment ſtipulate 
for their tigiits, fas, (p. 49.) “ That probably they conſidered 
the repeal of patronage as 1njurious to their rights, and pru- 
« dently concluded, that ie was more — — * in wait for 
«g * tunity ot procur ing the revival of the old ſta- 
6 a e But this is rs conjecture, . It is admitted; 
that the Jacobite patrons never were di ſpoſed to part with their 
rights; but the Whigs witlingly-yielded them at the revolution; 
and many preſentations were with them. The writer of this 
elay has ſcen original letters from a noble Lord, who, giving an 
account of the tranſactions concerning the act 1690, fays, « the 
« repeal of patronage met with no oppoſition but from a very 
« few,” (and there were even in that parliament ſome diſaffet- 
ed members); adding as his om reflection, which 1 cannot 
« underſtand, unleſs they mean to eſtabliſn ſimony.” — As to 
the patrons “ lying in wait for a proper ſeaſon of procuring a 
„ repeal,” if ever there was a proper ſeaſon. for that end, the 
time ofthe union was the proper one for putting in their claim; 
as after that no expeRation could be juſtly” formed for- ſuc- 
ceſs in ſuch a deſign, becauſe » ** then” the act 1690 was univer- 
fally upderitggd he one of the church's privileges, for ever 
confirmed to her by Mat tregty. Nor was it from1calſen or law; 
tnat this act was after wards repealed; and patronage reſtored, 
nor from any concerted addre js of the patrons, but merely by 
the prevailing power of the old diſaff party againſt the Feel. 
byterians in Scotland, and the ievolution-interèſt. See Biſhop 
Burnet in bis hiſt. a4 an. 1711. — Dur author indeed ſays farther, 
p. 50, That at that period the ſenſible people of this country 
were of opinion that patronage was the only ſyſtem that could. 
« preſerve peace and order in ſettlements.” It is hard to fa 
that this is the only” ſyſtem that could ſecure that good et- 
fet. Is there no peace nor order preſerved in foreign churches: 
by other models, where patronagehas no place? If any among 
us imagined fo, furely they did not judge very ſenſibly, as our 
endleſs diviſions, By means of patronage; ſhew at this day. But 
how can this, as a fact, be atlerted in face of the unanimous re- 
preſentations of the whole bedy-of the Preſbyterians at that 
tme, and their ſhewing, that any diviſions that had happet-- 
el under the act 1699, were moſtly by means of the diſaffected, 
in their never-ceaſing-endeavours 10 give all poſſible diſt u bande 
to che ne in ſettling Preſbyterian miniſters in pariſhes 
where they had influence? See Account of. lay pan onages, &c, 
elf hr s-and ſenſible men wete 7 then“ convertible terms, 
1 Preſbyterians not ſo, this aſſertion is true, but not other» 
Cf | 
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terms of the act 1690. Therefore when a preſentation 
was produced, they appointed and conducted mode. 
rations according to that plan; and then, according to 
the powers they knew the legiſlature had veſted in 
them, with regard to the admiſſion of miniſters to par- 

ticular congrezations, judged and determined. 
Conſcious of theſe prevailing principles, and this 
conduct of the Fry it is within remembrance, 
that preſentees framed their letters of acceptance very 
reſpe&fully, ſull of ack nowledgment of the grievance 
of patronage ; of the neceffity of a call in order to e- 
ſtabliſh a paſtoral. relation; of an unreſerved ſubmiſ- 
non to church-judicatories in judging ;. and the neceſ. 
ſary willingneſs to-accept, wrapt up, in as inoffenſive 
language as poffible, in ſome cautious corner. In thoſe 
days the ground was more hazardous than now, and 
maſt be trod tenderly. Inſtances, as in the caſe of Mr 
George Blaikie, are not wanting of a deprivation of a 
licence, fox a bold unqualified acceptance, and de- 
fence of it. However, after many hard ſtruggles, ſome 
narrow decifions, through great intereſt, and much 
ſolicitation, tcok place, By degrees the meaſure ga- 
thered ſtrength; and acceptances of courſe, keeping 
pace, became leſs ceremonious. Inſtead of a call, « 
Sufficient concurrence, a new phraſe, was deviſed, and 
prevailed, as only neceſſary to a ſettlement ; until at 
 laft, in the unhappy progreſs of this affair, preſenta- 
tions are no more talked of as a grievance by many, 
their abolition wiſhed for no more. On the contrary, our 
ears are now aſtoniſhed to hear Preſbyterians declare, that 
in themſelves they are the moſt eligible method of ſet- 
tling churches ; — that they are the only calls the law 
knows ;— and, in face of all the ſcripture and our con- 
ſtitution teach with regard to eſtabliſhing a paſtoral re- 
lation between miniſters and their flocks, and in face too 
of what our law clearly allows to judicatories in rela- 
+ tion to admitting or declining to admit paſtors to con- 
gregations, aſſert, that a preſentation and willingneſs 
ro accept is all that is neceſſary to a ſettlement ; preſby- 
teries, aſter trial, being indiſpenſably bound to admit 

and collate. l e See 

Nothing 
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Nothing can ſhew- more certainly, or in a 
Eght, this change of. ſentiment in our judicatories, 
than à recollection of the tranſactions of the year 
1732. It was then repreſented by thoſe who had the 
lead in our church affairs, that, when: they made pri- 
vate application to the miniſtry, for the removal of 
patronage; the anſwer was, Agree among your- 
<« ſelves on · a fixed. rule of ſettlement,. and then. you: 
« may: be-hearkened to.“ Flattered with this af 
many exerted- themſelves; and, after much trouble, 
the act of aſſembly 17 32 took place. But ſettlements 
by crowa · preſentations iu 1733 being carried higher 
han ever, this, together with other objections Which 
from the fix had been made to that act, produced 
its abrogation in 1734- The party who had conduct- 
ed and ſupported it, were. then called moderate men, 
none «eg carry a ſubjection to preſenta- 
tions farther than in agresableneſs to the terms of that: 
act. But what krach nom happened > That which 
was then univerſally. called moderation, is now deno- 
minated au, A party hath now / ariſen. who de- 
claim againſt every one, who in any degree would. 
make a Call, or even a concurrence neceſſary to a ſet- 
tlement, or give any conſideration Whatever to the ſen- 
timents of a worſhipping congregation; who lay it 
* for a maxim, 29 every preſentee — be 
ſettled who is found qualiged by the preſbytery,. 
and againſt Whoſe life or eise og 2 — of lb 
relevaut objection is led *.? 

This is aſſuming a tone with regard to patronage, 
wholly unknown in former ages of the church of Scot- 
land, and which no grederate men in 1732 would have 
preſumed to have Whisper. 

To this height things have gone on rapidly for ſome 
years paſt. Ihe old notions. congerning ſettlements a- 
mong Preſbyterians, have been laughed at; — oppoſi- 
tion from theſe principles borne down, with contempt 


and ſeverity 3 — remonſtrances ia the view of alarming. 


and ingreafing ſeparations neglected as of no moment 3. 
— repreſentations,. however modeſt and reſpectful, of 


the neceſſity, upon every principle, of the conſent of a 


* $e Obſervations on the over ture, p. 17. 
en,, — 
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worſhipping congregation, in order to form a paſtoral 
A atbredh 40 riſtian miniſter and his 22 
together deſpiſed ;—the true principles of our reformers 
upon this ſubject denied ;—the oonduct of the church, 
in her various periods, ſet in ſo falſe a light, and vio- 
lence in ſettlements carried on with ſo unrelenting a 
hand, that, for ſome time paſt, while the friends of 
patronage were ſanguine in the hope of the near ac- 
compliſhment of all their wiſhes, that every ſhadow 
of oppoſition to preſentations ſhould ceaſe, and their 
cauſe be perfectly triumphant ; thoſe, in the miniſtry 
who retained a reſpe& for our original principles of 
refor mation as to ſettlements, had it almoſt only left 
them in filence to regret, that their future ſtroggle-would 
be vain, unleſs the landholders (rouzed from that le- 
thargy into which they had too eafily and unwarily 
been lulled, when this meafure at firſt was puſhed, as 
if all the intention was to bear down popular calls in 
their favour, by their now experiencing that patrons are 
ſolely conſidered in the ſettlement of miniſters, and 
they ſo overlooked, as frequently not even to be gratifi- 
ed with the civility of a letter, defiring their concur- 


rence with the preſentation) ſhould at laſt iaterpoſe, and 
ive their aid to — things back to the revolution- 


ettlement, ſo favourable to li and to them. 

This expectation bath in fome meaſure, of late, hap- 
pily taken — Not a few gentlemen, ſenſible of 

their annihilation as to influence, in a point often of fo 

near concern to them, and at the fame time obſerving 
the growing mifchief to the country by multiplied ſe- 
parations, through the violence with which preſentations 

are puſhed, have at laſt difcovered a diſpoſition to mi- 

tigate this rigour, and to reftore things to a better tem- 

er. Fr . "al | &. 

v It is no fecret, that church- reformations have ſeldom 
taken their rife, or been much promoted by clergymen, 
To the Jaity, almoſt in every inſtance, hath the world 
been indebted for them. All hiſtory aſſures us of this in- 

_ _ tereſting fact; and lately have we been well inſtruſſsd up- 
on it by Dr Robertſon ®, who, at the period of the ve for- 
mation, moſt juſtly obſerves, ** That the reformers ap- 

Hiſtory of Scotland, vol, i. p. 167. 8yFedit. _ 
; 6 plied 


* 


th 1 
i plied — bo u convocation of the Popith clergy, but 


'« with the ſame ill ſucceſs, which hath always attended 


«every propofal for reformation, addreſſed to that order 
« of men. The corruptions of a ſociety, recommended 
« by utility, juſtified by univerſal practice, are view- 
« ed by its members without ſhame or horror; — and 
i reformation never proceeds from themſelves, but it 
« 15 always forced upon them, by ſome foreign hand. 
« Suitable to this unfeeling and 1nflexible ſpirit, was 
* the behaviour of this convocation in the prefent con- 
« juncture; all the demands of the Proteſtants were re- 
« jefted with contempt.” Not more true is this obſer- 
vation upon the Romiſh clergy} in their days of power, 
than it is now with reſpect to our preſent eccleſiaſtical 
rulers, in their treatment of every complaint under the 
preſſure of patronage, _ LEN 

With thank fulneſs therefore is the obligation acknow- 
ledged, to thoſe gentlemen of the laity, who of late 
have ſtood forth in our aſſemblies, to ſtem the tide of 


this oppreſſion ; and upon the ſtedfaſt continuance of 


whoſe public-ſpirited aid, does the hope of ſucceſs, of 
having our church-affairs ht to a more comfort- 
able ſtate, in a great meaſure depend. So far, howe- 
ver, are the friends of patronage from thinking of, or 
wiſhing for the leaſt relief from our calamities on this 
point, that they make it a propoſal, * That it be recom- 
«« mended by the aſſembly to all members of this church, 
to ſend up no more overtures upon this ſubject “; 
that is, for a deliverance from patronage. Not from 
them, therefore, but from the laity, is this happineſs to 
be looked for. . K i; 


The affair is grave and weighty, and the ſeaſon criti- 
cal. A ſtand is now made to ſtop the courſe of violence; 


and if it fails, it may be expected to happen to us, as 
in other impotent attempts againſt prevailing power, that 
it will only eſtabliſh it the more firmly. Too applicable 
to our preſent ſituation is the acute obſervation of a cele- 
brated politician + : © That the beſt-inſtituted govern- 
ments, like the beſt-conſtituted animal bodies, carry 


in them the ſeeds of their own corruption; every _ 


| * Obſervations on overture, p. 28. 
t Lord Bolingbroke's idea of a patriot - King, p. 120, & 34. 
i » 56 
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« hour they live,.is an · hour they-have-leſs to live,;' Al) 
<< that can be doge; therefore to · prolong the duration of 
a good government, ig to- draw 14 back, o every 
by < favourable occaſion, to the firſt good principles on 
« hich it was founded. This, may — a 

e certain time; but when theſe priaciples-are worn-out 
te of the minds of men it is a vain enterpriſe to tene 
them. ln the courſe of a long adminiſtration, the 
** deſcent to degeneracy, is inſenſible, and there is no 
„ reaſcending without vigorous efforts. Theſe every 
conſideration, our country, liberty, and religion call 
« for, that no endeavours of ours be wanting to re pait 
7 E the- breachſthat is made, and is increaſing daily ig 
| «© gun conſtitution. Let it be our honour, then, and 
chat af the new generation ſpringing: op, that out 
þ * happy [church] eſtabliſhment do not degenerate into 
. eceleſiaſtical] deſpotiſm and its correlates. flayery, 
„With; the rande of being free. Ic is a difficult 
F % it is à noble attempt, worthy for which the greateſt 
1 ; ſhould. — — cou- 
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n forte bers, 

ö ERiuductt in fedem wich —= 
el Thiogss it: muſt be-confeſſed;, are far gone with us, 
« i a toi the: degeneracy; from our true conſtitution and 
1 church - principles ; yet let nat deſpair enervate vs, 
Though the contagion is too general, yet let the rea! 
lovors of our church remain untainted, and keep the 
| ſpirit of: liberty alive:in as;many breaſts as poſſible:; 
j argue with the boſdneſs truth inſpires,,-proteſt againſt 
| 
| 


what we cann ot hinder; and claim on every occaſion the 
privileges to whichve are entitled. Who knows what 
ſteadineſs in the path of - truth and freedem may at att 
produce; through the divine bleſſing, upon honeſt ard 
generous efforts? To forward this ſpirit, is the inten- 
2 tion of this publication: which the author means to 
carry on with: perfect candour; and be is not without 
ſome humble hope, that by it ſome new light will be 
thrown upon this intereſtivg ſubj ect. 
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n n e 
ry Of the riſe, progreſs, — 2 patronage ; aua 


the peculiar hardſhips the church of Scotland is ſub- 
jected to by it, | 5 | 


O enable us to form the diſtincter notion of patron- | 
age, it will be fit to give ſome attention, in the | 
firſt place, to the origin, the advances, and conſequen- 
ces, of this conſtitution, ſo apparently foreign to all i- 
deas of ſettling miniſters in Chriſtian congregations, 
according to the ſeriptures. 16. * 
The word of God, by Proteſtants, is eſteemed tbe 
perfe&, the only rule for every thing that belongs to 
ſalvation. This is the baſis of all their proſeſſion, of 
Chriſtianity, in that hope. Churches and miniſters, 
therefore, which, according to it, are expreſsly decla- 
red to be inſtituted -to-promote that end, ought to be 
formed according to the models therein preſcribed.- 
None will — 1 that the moſt remote hint of patron- 
age is there to be found; nor can it be ſaid, that all 
the purpoſes for which miniſters were intended, were 
not attained by other methods of ſettlement, long be- 
fore patronage had a name among Chriſtians. 
Some very eſſential reaſon, therefore, muſt neceſſari- 
ly be afligned, to ſupport the introduction of this mode | 
of providing paſtors to Chriſtians, and to juſtify the e 
fond zeal of many friends for its continuanctde. | 
Nor are they deficient in letting forth what they think 
deciſive on this ſubject, both with regard to the imperfec 
tion, nay perniciouſneſs of the methods which the ſcrip- 
ture points out, or which have been in uſe among the | 
frit Chriſtians, or other churches, where patronage | 
does not exiſt ; and by ſhewing the high ſuperior | 
excellence and utility ot this ſyſtem. Our preſent bu- ' 
ſineſs is with the laſt of theſe. What concerns the for- F | it 
? 
| 
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mer, will more properly fall to be conſidered hereafter. 
The author of Obſervations on the overture, lays his 
foundations for preferring patronage above all other 
methods. of ſettling miniſters, at large from p. 33. to 
35. of his pamphlet. He obſerves, ** that the found- 
« erg of civil or religious ſocieties merit reſpeR _ | 
F248 | | 6 


WP 


valuable in their own nature, poſterity is under no 


improvements of mankind to the progreſs of ſociety:“ 


L * 1 


« their 88 But if inſtitutions adopted by 
% them, are either not founded on divine authority, or 


„ obligation to pay any regard to them. That the po- 
& licy of infant ſocieties is rude and undigeſted, and 
« does not reach any degree of perfection, but by a 
« gradual and almoſt'imperceprible progreſs through a 
« ſucceſſion of ages.” This beginning of his deduc. 
tion for eſtabliſhing patronage, may ſeem very extraor- 
dinary to Chriſtians, who read, in their ſcriptures, no- 
thing more expreſsly taught, than the inſtitution of 
churches and their miniſters ; and therefore muſt ever 
eſteem them, and what concerns them, to be divinely 
appointed. To ſet this aſide, in order to put all that 
belangs to the forming that church which the Son of 
God had purchaſed with his owt blood, upon a foot. 
ing with the legiſlators of this world in their embryos 
of ſociety, is a compliment to our Lox o and his ſerip- 
tures indeed! _- „ 967 m alis by 
For ſome time paſt, we know, it hath been the fa» 
vourite topic of our modern philoſophers, and the gen- 
tlemen de fort eſprit, by excluding revelation: from ha- 
ving been of any advantage this way, to aſcribe all the 


but that Chriſtianity itſelf is indebted for its deliverance 
from its ** firſt rude and undigeſted policy, and its reach 
ing any degree of perfection, is rather a new and high 
ſtroke. Nor is the ſtrain leflened, when it is confider- 
ed, that this degree of perfection in the Chriſtian church 
was, as we ſhall ſee, attained by indeed flow and im- 
6s pexceptible' progreſs through a ſucceſſion of ages,” 
only in the church of Rome; and was one of her happi- 
eſt engines to complete her conſpiracy for domination o- 
ver all men. So that Chriſtianity, it would ſeem by 
this author, ſtands obliged for: deliverance from its firi 
rade and undigeſted policy, not only to the wiſdom of 
ſueceſſive ages of men, but even to Antichriſt himſelf. 
To get rid of any thing like divine inſtitution in the 
ſettlement of miniſters, he eites, as:ſufficient for his pur - 
poſe; Moſheim's church-hiſtory, vol. 1. P. 5. as ſay - 
ing, lt ſeems now to be pretty generally agreed; that 
revelation hath not clearly determined W re- 
en: > - lating 
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« lating either to church- government in general; os 
« the ſettlement of | miniſters in particular.” Our buſi- 
neſs is nat now with the firſt part of this paſſage, other- 
wiſe it ſnould receive its anſwer. But how amazing is 
it with regartl to the laſt, ( the ſettlement of miniſfers 
« jn particular,” our preſent queſtion), that there ſhould 
not fa much as a veſtige be found in the place referred 
to in Moſheim, but is wholly the invention of this author! 
Nothing can be more unhandfome or- injurious to the 
public than ſuch falſehood. + Nothing more ſo to Dr 
Moſheim, who in that very paſſage has aſſerted the di- 
rect oppokite-opivibn ; arguing thus: If,” ſays he, it 
+ 1s true, that the apofiles. ated by divine inſpiration, 
« andin — Hs GE commands of their bleſſed 
« Maſter,” (What Chriſtian will call this in queſtion ?), 
« then ĩt follows, that that ſorm af government, which 
« the primitive churches borrowed from that of je- 
« ruſalem, the ſirſt Chriſtian aſſembly eſtabliſhed by 
a. (dhe apaſiles themſelves, muſt be eſteemed of divine 
« inſlitution “ And with reſpect to the people, p. 45:5 
«© They were undoubtedhy the firſt in make 
& the:apoltles.ſhewed. by their on example, that no+ 
e thing of moment was to be carried on without the 
+ conſent af ther aſſtmbly ; citing Acts i. 15. & vi. 3. 
reſpeſting the. election of church · oſſicers; and Acts xv. 
4. & xxi. 22. for other cuncerus. LA 
It was therefore, adds he, the aſſembly of the 
« people. which choſe. their ow rulers, or received 
« them by:a:free and authoritative conſent when recom- 
% mended! by-ethers.”” : Afterthis Dr: Moſheim or any 
other author may be cited for what this writer plea- 
ſes; and as he produces no other proof of his poſi - 
tion, That revelation hath not clearly determined any 
thing relating to the ſettlement of miniſters in parti- 
e cular,“ we ſee the amount of his demonſt ration 
After this· ſueceſs in getting clear of revelation aſcer- 
taining nothing concerning — as if now go- 
vernment and the election of Chriſtian miniſters were 
left to his aa di ſpoſal by God; his next attempt is, 
after ſhe wan g that the method of ſettlement, which, as 
= ___ ſeen, Dr Moſheim gathers from W ant” 
which, he himſelf admits, obtained in the, firſt ages © 
ee eee 


I 67 
Chriftianity ®, was intrinſically bad, and ſubject to ma 
ny exceptions ; he next attemptꝭ to eſtabliſh his favourite 
ſcheme of patronage, as the perfection to which the wiſ. 
dom and experience of ſucceflive ages hath brought the 
ſettlement of miniſters, by aſſerting the connection be. 
tween the public endowments to ſupport the miniſtry 
and it: and having applauded theſe endowments u 
% pious works ,“ ſays, ** The rights of patronage 
were with great juſtice beſtowed on theſe benefacton 
« of the church 1. He ſpeaks doubtfully of the pe- 
riod when this important event happened in Chriſtiani. 
ty, but aſſerts. it was eſtabliſned in the Roman empire 
in the ſixth century; and afterwards, more groſaly in 
point of truth of hiſtory, that © patronages are nearly 
«« as ancient as eſtabliſhments in favour of Chriſtiani- I 
« ty ;“ and that theſe rights were founded original 
« ly on the moſt honourable and juſt principles. 
As this. repreſentation, ſuppoſing it to be true, may, 
to the inattentive and uninftruted in this point, ap 
ſpecious and reaſonable; it is fit to attend to ĩt with ſome 
preciſion ; whereby its falſehood and ineptneſs to the pur- 
Poſe for which it is adduced, we doubt not, will be ful - 
pag 4 this ſubject of | 
Many have treated this ſubjc patronage very C0- 
piouſſy. One of the lateſt, moſt learned, and moſt at- 
curate authors upon it, is Boehmer; in his Jus ccc. 
whom any that pleaſe may conſult, and find it largely 
diſcuſſed in tom. 3. p. 462. & /eg. i HEY 
He affigns three periods in the Chriſtian æra, that be- 
long to a juſt conſideration of patronage.Aſſerts, That, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, preſentations had not ſo 
much as a name in the Chriftian church ;--nay, that even 
in the ſixth, and in the ſeventh, though it had a name, 
. It imported quite another thing, than the power of no- 
minating a clerk to a pariſh, by him who had.endow- 
ed it, or built a church for worſhip :-— That after 
the empire became Chriſtian, by the countenance and 
example of the emperors, many great endowments were 
made: — That they who [& were allowed indeed to 
be adminiſtrators and patrons” of what they doted: 
— That this was the meaning of patronage in the intro- 
» Obſ. p. 34. + Ib. p. 35. IIb. p. 33. w. p. 54. 
6 g duction 
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da gion of that word into the Chriſtian church; and 
when it occurs in writings and las in the fixth century, 
it only means advocates and protectors of the funds that 
were bequeathed for religious purpoſes, and that with re- 
gard to them, nothing ſhould be done againſt the will of 
the donor. That this practice begun with monaſteries, 
and theſe being for laymen, the biſhops therefore ſtrug- 
>led leſs at firit againſt this power, —But with reſpect to 
Wchurches, they were not ſo tractable. By this time (the 
ſeventh century) they had great power, and would ad- 
mit no founder to do any thing in their erectious, . with- 
out their conſent; and even when they were at all 
onfidered, it was only with regard to the lower clergy, 


So 55 hb > > 53 © 


y prieſts and deacons. But as to ©* biſhops”? (and to them 
1- ¶ were the great endowments made); long even after this, 
i. Whey were till choſen by clergy and people. In the 


ſixth century {Conc. Aurel. J, it was eſtabliſhed, that all 
churches were in the power of the biſhops, in whoſe 
territory they were built; plainly denying the patronage, 


Alet. ) it was allowed to © a biſhop-founder,” to ſettle a 
clergyman. Pope Gelafius, in 490, gave to a builder 
of a church, no more 1 proceſſionis aditum, (Boëch. p. 


Qs 8 (Conc. Toled.) it was eſtabliſhed, that 
ate if the founders were reduced to poverty, they were to 
cl. ¶ be entitled to a ſupport from the endowment, but to no 
el) preſentation of aclerk to ſerve. 9 N 


Nor does this true hiſtory of patronagean its firſt period 
o the ſeventh century reſt on the ſuffrage of Bochmer a- 
lone; others of great erudition, who have dipt into this 
queſtion, give the ſame account of Tt. 1:  * 
It ts true, that Grotius, in his book De imp. ſun. 


ne, "ef. circa ſacra, hath ſaid, that the Gothiſh/ kings, 
no- whether Arian or Catholic, /emper elictiones in ſua po- 
W. Hate babarre but Giovani “ refuſes this, by ob» 
frer . ſerving it will not hold true of the Gothiſh kings, (in 
and the fifth and fixth century), who made uſe of no other 
ere i powers, but what had been exerciſed by the empe- 
by * rors both of the Weſt and of the Raft. They, as 


« — and protectors of the church, and who 
looked upon her government, and her outward policy 


— Y Hiſt. of _— vol. 1. p. 238. 


1 our ſenſe of it, to the founders. And only Cin Conc. 


60 alſo, 
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; de alſo, to belong to them, believed it was in their 
« power and incumbent upon them, to regulate the e. 
* edons by their laws, to cruſh ambition, and remedy 
« diſorders and ſeditious tumults, and often to prevent 
« them, to make ùp diſcords which often happened by 
* the violence of parties. But they left the election to 
te the clergy and the people, that is, which belonged to 
s one church; as they did the ordination, to the pro- 
“ yincial biſhops, and metropolitans . | 
Lord Bankton * refers to this firſt idea of patron. 
age, when he ſays, That it is “ ſo called, becauſe the 
« church is under the tutelage and patronage of the 
<« patron; and if the 99 inductive cauſe is con- 
<« ſidered, patronage will be found to be introduced for 
<< the great and advantage of the church. Pa. 
e trons are frequently, by the Canon law, called the 
« defenders of the church; for they were to defend it 
« from intruders.” It confirms all this, that the idea, 
in the firſt introduction of this word into the Chriſtian 
church, was perfectly conformable to the ſenſe of the 
word patronus in the Roman Jangauages and when ad. 
opted by Chriſtians, had the ſame meaning annexed to 
it, and perfectly remote from the uſe it is now applied to. 
Here therefore might we juſtly ſtop, and day that up- 
on this ground we ſtand ; for we aver, that the author of 
Obſervations on the overture hath groſsly miſrepreſent- 
ed the truth in his account of patronage 3 —in regard 
chat he is highly chargeable, in general, witha ** great 
e illuſion“ in hiſtory, with reſpect to the ſubject; by 
throwing the tranſactions of different and very diſtant . 
ges into one, and ſetting them forth in connection toge- 
ther as the operation of one intention and time; that 
which no greater deceit can be committed by an hiſtorian: 
and that, in particular, it is not true, what he reſts his 
222 upon, that patronage, even in the favour- 
able, far leſs in the preſent ſenſe of it, was coeval or 
nearly fo with the eſtabhſhment of Chriftianity, by fi- 
vour of the Chriſtian emperors. Two whole ages almoſ 
had paſſed after that event, be fore the very beginning Bl « 
.cf patronage in our ſorm of it, which at firſt were incon- Bi © 
ſiderable, as by and by we ſhall ſee, took place; and tba 
| Inf. vol. 2. p. 41. 18 
. ; 1 
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3s a period, during which there are few words or cotiſtitu- 
tions, that do not ſuffer many efſential alterations; with 
eat caution therefore are things to be admitted concern - 
ing them, as of the ſame import, at the end, as inthe be- 
ginning: and this more eſpecially in ſocieties that reſpect 
the ſtate of the Chriftian church, ever ſo fatally ſubject 
to alterations in its ſituation, through the luſts of men. 
Neither is it true, that there is any ſuch juſtor honourable 
connection between endowments and patronage. For a- 
ges, the fir donors ever dreamed of it, nor would the 
then leaders of the church have admitted of it. The o- 
riginal intention and conſtitution of a Chriſtian church 
is naturally , abborrent of the very idea, that, as Lord 
Bankton juſtly calls-it, the freeſt ſociety in the world 
ſhould be ſubjected to ſuch deſpotiſm *. How can a title 
be called © pious, juſt, or honourable,” that undermines 
the original conſtitution of the ſociety itſelf, over which 
it acquires.this- power ? The rights of electors to chuſe 
members of parliament in Britain, belong but to a civil 
ſociety, though indeed the privilege is. very valuable, 
as thereby liberty and every other earthly bleſſing, worth 
living for, are ſecured to us.—But ſuppoſing, m a very 
degenerate age, any deſigning man beltowed ſome con- 
ſiderable endowment upon a corporation, upon condt- 
tion of their yielding to the donor the title of nomina- 
ting their members to parliament, and alſo to have this 
right tranſmitted to his ſucceſſots, or to whom he pleaſed 


very ſenſible is the obſer vation we 6nd tothis purpoſe in a late 
pamphlet. entitled, Conſiderations on the light of patronage,” p. 


age owes its birth to the uſurpation of laymen, or the policy of 
4 prieſts, in order to encourage the erection and endowment of 
„% churches. Re who built or doted a church, muſt have done 
ſo from a pious intention; and therefore there could be no dan- 
ger in allowing him to name the per ſon who ſhould officiate in 
it; becauſe it never could happen, that the religious donor 
* would counteract, by the ſeitlement of a miniſter, the ends 
* which: he muſt have had in view in erecting a church. But 
„then fuch privilege ſhould bare been, as lawyeis freak, per- 
** ſonal and untranſmiſſible. For it was apparent, that as 
as it was allowed to heirs by ſucceſlion, or transferred by vo- 
* Jluntary and legal alienation, it would come into the hands of 
« perſons, who, being deftitute of the piety of the original found- 
er, would have no other end in view, but the-proviſion of a 
7 friend or dependent; and, in fact, that ſuch is the end which 
* , 2 
Fo ald Tony now have, and always had in view, is un- 
| F 2 to 


5. 6. „It is not material to inquire, whether the right of pation- 
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to diſpone it; would ſuch conduct be in itſelf more un. 
eonſtitutional, than patronage, as now in uſe, is, againſt 
the whole ſpirit of the Chriſtian inſtitution as to its mi. 
niſters; or would ſuch abſardly-pernicious conduct me. 

rit the titles of liberality, juſtice, and honour ? 
at upon the fact being evident, that not before the 
end of the ſixth (yielding ſome years), or rather the 
ſeventh century, was there any ſuch thing as patronage, 
in our preſent ſenſe, in the Chriſtian church; with 
what face can any pretending to Chriſtianity, and the 
Proteſtant profeſion of it, mention it as belonging 
to that religion, otherwiſe than moſt of the abomina. 
tions of Popery may be, and actually are defended by 
the Roman Catholics, as genuine parts of it, and that 
too, by the very ſame means, the illuſion of bi- 
«« ftory;” which our author has made uſe of to blind 
and feduce his readers? The fixth or ſeventh century | 
what ages are theſe for deriving arguments in f . 
your of any. one thing belonging to our religion 
from? What abominations had not “ then” defaced 
and polluted the whole face of Chriſtianity ? | 
Tewards the end of the reign of Henry IV. ia 
France ®, „ that moſt learned Proteſtant miniſter, Mr 
„ Chamier, being at court, there was much talk of a 
< conference. for the reunion of the two religions. The 
King was very fond of it. D' Aubigne was ſent to 
«© Cardinal Perron, who, lamenting the ſchiſm, aſked, 
Whether there was no means to heal it. D' Aubigne 
e {aid, Since you defire to know my opinion, methinks 
*+ Quicciardine's maxim is the beſt way we could follow 
in the church; which is, that whenever any ſociety, 
«« which was at firſt well ordered, comes to a decay, it 
«© can never be well reſtored, but by bringing it back 
to its original conſtitution.ä—He therefore propoſed 
& to take for that, the ſour firſt centuries, Perron in- 
« ſiſted only for forty years more beſides the 400; 
© and that was to have honour done to the lifting the 
<« croſles, which at that time was done.” — Here was 2 
period, large enough ſurely, as by that time Amichril 
had made many advances, in the corruption of the ge- 
nuine truth of Chriſt, Yet if that project had taken 


* Laval's hiſt, of the reformation iu France, vol. 4 b. 2. 91405 
2 Place: 
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, place, and been honeſtly followed out, patronages 
had been infallibly ſwept away; as it is demonſtration, . 
$ that though before that time Conſtantine had endowed 
largely, as afterwards other princes and. great men 
did; yet, for more than a hundred years after, the very 
name of patrons, even in the innocent ſenſe, was not 

ſo much as known in the church. | thao - 

. Here then we fix, that not before the end of the ſixth, 

or rather the ſeventh century, when churches and en- 


do / ments abounded, was patronage known among Chri- 
8 ſtians, and that too, only in an innocent, if not laudable 


2 ſenſe, to defend and protect theſe endowments from 
1 being torn away and ſpoiled by invaders; and that the 
" great donors had no idea, in beſtowing their liberali- 
4 ties on churches, to reſerve the leaſt title to nominate 
'' WY diſbops or clerks, far leſs to tranſmit ſuch rights to 
ry their ſucceſſors, or to diſpone them to others. 11 
af But as the illuſtration of this ſubje& may be uſeful, 
4 we turn to the obſervation of its actual riſe, which 
: happened; 22 to Boëhmer's calculation of its ſe» 
5 veral periods, in its ſecond ſtage, namely, from the 7th 
1 to the 12th century. Then be and others admit it to 
+ have been more common to preſent clerks, by the rich, 
vs to places which they had endowed. Bat here again it is 


carefully to be obſerved, that even theſe for long were 1 
1 not “ parifhes,” but rather chappels of caſe, where the 1 
1 prieſts ordained by the biſhops, after their ap- 1 
ne «« probation,” ſerved in the families and villages” 1 
belonging to the mortifiers. And eve pee. of any | i 
* literature knows, that, under the feud: conſtitution, . 
% © theſe villagers” were reckoned no other than a part 
of the family of their maſters. So that when we are ar- 
; nved at the ſeventh century itſelf, there ſtill is, properly, 
e no ſuch thing as n ere all that at firſt 
n. took place of this nature, being only great men naming 
0; their chaplains to their own large families. That they 
the were no Other, is evident, firſt, becauſe theſe places at 
n which, for the convenience of their lords and patrons, 
1 theſe clerks ſerved, were ſtill under the juriſdiction of the 
433 mother-churches ; and, 2dly, becauſe it was not unuſual 
den tor the maſters to put away fuch elerks at their pleaſure . 


See Bochmer. 
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However, from this opening, it is true, that patr 
in a more proper ſenſe did gain ground; not by any 
general law in its favour; but, as in other caſes of en. 
croaching power, by inſenſible degrees, and variouſly, in 
. the Eaſt particularly, the. pro- 
greſs. was earlier than in the Weſt; and in the Weſt, ſome 
decrees of councils held, for example, in Spain, ſhew, 
that that kingdom was very late in receiving preſenta. 
tions to any great effect. | 

Where this new conſtitution took place, the cauſe was 
obvious. The foundations made by great men being 
united to the mother- churches, increaſed the re- 
venue of the biſhops; and thence. naturally, as an 
encouragement” to endow, greater . confideration was 
given to the mortifiers to ſettle the future clergy. Yet 
till great reſerves were kept by the biſhops, who were not 


In proof of the foregoing obſervations. with reſpect to the 
ſenſe in which the word patronage was firſt received, we refer to 
two conſtitutions of Juſlinian, which ſtrongly confirm the inter- 
pte tation now given. In the Corpus Juris Civilis, novell. 57. di- 
reed. to Menna archbiſhop in he Tour $55, chap. 2, are the fol» 
lowing words; Had quoque ad honerem et cultum ſedis tuz 
*« decernimus, fi quis zditicans eccleſiam, aut etiam aliter expen- 
dens in ea miniſtrantibus alimenta, voluerit aliquos clericos itz 
"© tuyere; non eſſe &i fiduciam ullam quos vult per poteſta tem, 
«« deducere tuz reverentiz ad ordinandos eos, fed examinari a 
tua ſanctitate; ſententiaque tua, et qui pontificalem ſedem re- 
* xerit, ſemper hos ſuſcipt re ordinationem, qui tuæ beatitudini, 
© et qui poſtea opportuni videbuntur exiſtere, et Dei minz/leris 
< digni, ut non profanentur ſandta Dei, Cc.“ | | 

In novell. 123. cap. 18. anno-54I. we read, $i quis orctorii 
** demum fabhricavelit, et voluerit in ea clericos ordinare aut 
« ipſe, aut ejus heredes; fi expenſas ipſis clericis miniſt rant, 
4 et dignos denominant, denominatos * — ari. Si vero qui ab 
eis eliguntur, tanquam insignos prohibent ſacræ regulæ ordi- 
« nari, u andi ſimus epiſco us quaſcungut futaueril netic, 
_ 4. grdinari precuret. | | 
From theſe paſſages it is obvious, that the light in which pa- 
trons were conſidered in this cally period was only as protectors: 
that they bad a power only ef nominating perſons. to ſerve as 
chaplains in their houſes ot oratory ; but that the biſhop was 
to et xamine whether the perſon ſo appointed was worthy and fit 
or not; if uawoithy, be could ſet Eim aſide. 

Ihus much jor the civil law on the ſubject. In the law of 
England we are told 1 Mr Juſtice Blackftone in his commen- 
taries (Introd. 5 4. p. 108), That pariſhes, and- conſequent!y 
patronage, were unknown in that country till the time of Edge! 
in 970, according to Tme autlors ; not till the councilct. La- 
teran in 1179, according to Bobart.. So late was the introduction 
ito Britain, of 2 practice cricd up for its antiquity, * 

| more 
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more willing to receive the donations, than loath to part 
with their power of ſettling the prieſts of their dioceſs. 

The ages juſtly now marked as the dark ones, were 
then faſt coming on; and ſuperſtition prevailing, be- 
came the proſperous engine of the clergy, for promo- 
ting their wealth by donations. Thus Giovani“: The 
« worſhip of ſaints (century 7.) produced innumerable 
« donations. This ſuperſtition is thus. traced to its 
« ſource, by Amiratus. Religion being an account 
kept with God, it follows, for different reaſons, that 
« out of gratitude we ſhould give a ſhare of our goods, 
„ not to him who ſtands not in need of them, _ to 
« his temples and prieſts. How much more then muſt 
« the offerings increaſe, when there was not only an ac- 
« count to be kept with God, butlikewiſe with ſo many 
« ſaints, by whole interceſſion the fauhful expected the 


„ ſame things? Donations thus plentifully flowed 


into the church; and, as a farther inducement to in · 
creaſe them, the appearance (for at firſt it was little 
more) of power in their diſpoſal to thoſe who were to 
enjoy them by the rights of patronage, was held out, 
but ſtill granted with as ſparing a hand as poſſible. 
During this period, Bochmer ſums up the extent of pa- 
tronage, p. 485. in noblemens erecting churches near 
their houſes for the convenience of their families; — 
that they could call them their churches; — that it was 
in country- places where ſuch patronage chiefly and or- 
dinarily obtained; — that though they aſſerted certain 
rights to themſelyes from the erection of theſe their 
own churches, yet their independency was not ad- 
mitted; nor were theſe reckoned pariſhes, but the 
patrons and their families were ſtill bound to the 
mother-ehurches in citice.' The clergy, though they 
well perceived the advantage and influence accruing to 
them from this ſpirit of donation, yet had long and hard 
ſtruggles to prelerve the ſettlements in their own hands; 
councils made decrees, and refiſtance was given to eve- 
ty attempt of the laity to ſhare in this power. 

So limited indeed was this power in the-niath century; 
that the celebrated Hincmar writes thus: Quapropter 
'* quiſque, defuncto preſbytero, in ſua cvclefia pre ſpy te 
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ee rum petet, apud quem eum elercum bonum quæſſero, P 
« ut illipreſbyterum ordiuem, ipſe clericum bonum quzey 
„ res; etſi bonum mihi - adduxerit, ordinabo illum. 
*« Sin autem, altum requiram ; et ipſe tamdiu cleri- 
% cum bonum quzret, uſquedum convenientem or- 
c dini- ſacro inveniet, c.“ Great latitude is here re. 
ſerved to the judgment of the ordainers, with reſpect 
to the idonen perſona; and this is the conſtant language 4 
of the Canon law. et 6 | 
It was not before the twelfth century, that patronage ; 
aſſamed its laſt and moſt arbitrary form. By this time 5 
the donations were inimenſe. The diſpoſal of them, as 
will always be of wealth, was found to be ſo intimately 2 
connected with power, that it became an object not of ſy 
importance only, but of neceſſity, for princes, in order x 
to preſerve their own influence, to wreſt the power of 
the diſpoſal of benefices, from the churchmen who hi- 
therto had ſeized it to themſelves.  Copious accounts 
might eafily be drawn from the higheſt authorities con- 
cerning this matter. 3 | 
Thus Giovani tells us, The biſhops. were 1! 
«« elected by the clergy and people, and ordained by 
«« the popes'as formerly. But the princes, as if ſuch 
„„ power had been devolved upon them (N. B.) by the 
«« people, would have the greateſt ſhare in the elec- 
tions; whence it came, that, by their means, ſome 
« being elected, who had neither merit, learning, or 
= . « capacity, the churches were ill goyerned. — In ſuch 
of manner were the elections. of biſhops, when the an- 
«cient diſcipline of the church, and what the holy 
* canons preſcribe, was regarded. Thus alſo by the 
«« clergy and people ought the election of the biſhops of 
„ Rome to have been. They bad not the emperors ct 
«© the Eaſt or Weſt to obſtruct them in it. But already 
in theſe times, (cent. 7.) the princes had begun to u- 
«*« ſurp the rights of the clergy and people in theſe elec- 
* tions; and whether out of fear or complaiſance, the 
«« perſon: who pleaſed the princes, was often elected.“ 
Things were carried thus far in the conteſts before the 
twelfth century. After that age they went much high 
er. The ſame author gives a large account of them in 
his ad vol. b. 19. $4 2. But as it is to the ſame pur: 
n 8 | | poſe 
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poſe in Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V. “, we 
ſhall take it from him. It is in this manner: The 
« biſhops of Rome having early put in aclaim, the bold. 
« eſt that ever human ambition ſuggeſted, of being ſa- 
« preme and infallible heads of the Chriflian church: 
« they by their profound policy, and unwearied perſe- 
« yerance, by their addreſs in availing themſelves of 
« every circumſtance which occurred, by taking ad- 
« vantage of the ſuperſtition of fome 2 of the ne- 
« ceflities of others, and of the credulity of the people, 
« at length eftabliſhed their pretenfions, in oppoſition 
« both to the intereſt and common fenſe of mankind. 
© The right of conferring benefices, which the popes 
% uſurped, during that period of confuſion, was an 
« acquifition of great importance, and exalted the 
« ecclefiaſtical power upon the ruins of the temporal. 
« — Even the patience: of the moſt ſuperſtitious ages, 
© mutinzed wed ay) 6 oppreſſion; and ſo loud and fre- 
« quent were the murmurs of the Germans, [and o- 
ther nations too], that the popes—abated fomewhat 
« of their pretenſions, and reſted ſatisfied with the no- 
% mination to thoſe-benefices, which happened to fall 
« yacant within fix months of the year. 3 
« Themanretin which theſe extraordinary powers were 
„ exerciſed, rendeted them ſtill more odious and 1nto- 
« lerable.— The ſale of benefices became exceſſive, and 
'4 was ſo notorious, that no pains were taken to conceab, 
* or to diſguiſe it, Companies of merchants. openly 
e purchaſed the benefices of ſeveral diſtrifts from. the 
« pope's miniſters, and retailed them at an advanced 
« price, Pious men beheld with deep regret, theſe 
« {imoniacal tranſactions, fo unworthy the miniſters 
« of the Chriſtian church, Cc. To the ame pur- 
poſe write Fathers Paul and Simon, in their treatiſes 
of eccleſiaſtical benefices, and many others. 
Upon the whole, then, it becomes no arduous taſk to 
trace this uſurped power from its ſource to its dreadful 
ſtate of perfection, and to mark the direful conſe- 
2 that attended its piogreſs all along. It an- 
oubtedly took its riſe from the ambition of church, 
men. The luſt of power and pre · eminence in the 
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churches, had begun to ſhew itſelf before the canon of 
the ſcripture was cloſed, as we learn from the apoſtle 
John. But it was towards the middle of the ſecond 
century, that it broke forth openly in the diſtinct ion, 
unknown before, between a biſhop and other preſby. 
ters *. In the third century, the government of churches 
verged to a monarchical form T. The bifhops aſpired 
to higher degrees of power and authority; and not on- 
ly violated the rights of the people, but alſo made gra. 
dual eneroachments upon the privileges of the pretby- 
ters. In the fourth century 1, greater innovations were 
made, ſlill to the diſadvantage of the preſbyters and peo- 

le, and to the increaſe of the Epiſcopal power, particn- 

arly in the ſettlement of preſbyters 1n the churches de- 
pendent on the mother ones, which being jealous of 
every new erection, the biſhops kept all in their own 
power ||. Things went on-in this fatal courſe, with ur- 
remitting ambition in the ſuperior clergy, till at laſt the 
Pope ſpoiled them too, by aſſuming the power of un- 
verſal patron. By this ill-fated power of patronage, be. 
yond any other meaſure, were Gariſtians and their pri- 
vileges trod upon, whether in the hands of the clergy 
or laic patrons ; until at laſt (but not before), in 


the twelfth century, under Alexander IH. it was de- 


creed, in the third council of Lateran, . That, in cr- 
«« der to put an end to the confuſion and diffenßons, 
* [the never failing pretext of robbing mankind of 
their rights by the oppreſſors and 'tyrants of ihe 
world], which fo often accompanied the ele &ion of 
„the Roman pontiffs, the right of election ſhould. be 
* veſted in the cardinals alone.“ The form is ſtili in 
force. By it not only the people, but the Ron an 
clergy, the ancient electors, were excluded from all 
ſhare in this matter. „ 2 

It was in vain for the people to ſtruggle againſt this 
growng and enormous power in the hands of church- 
men, for their original privilege of election. — The 


2 Moſheim, vol. 1. p. 87. + Id. p. 135. 4 Id. p. 182. 

f| See, in Dr. Sherlock's (the father) Defence of plurali ties, 
large accounts of the benefices of England, and other countries, 
and of the parochial eftabliſkments, as ariſing from the dona. 
tions of princes and great men, as well as from the oblations of 
the people. | OL TA EY 
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princes and. emperors, therefore, ' contended againſt 


the eccleſiaſtical uſurpation of the clergy, E 


founding their. titles on the rights of the people again 
them. Opprefſion, violence, and laying. the- world 
waſte, was the miſetable conſequence of the ſtruggle. 
Mankind were never laid ſo low in darkneſs, wicked. 
neſs, and ruin, as in theſe ages of dire contention for 
the diſpoſal of church-benefices, by fingle perſons. 

The intereſts of the church of Chriſt and of re- 
ligion ſuffered at all hands. If the ambition and uſur- 
pation of ſpiritual tyrants, in violently taking the 
rights of nomination from the laity, are complained of; 
what great advantage hath it been to them in general, 
even where the reformation, as with us, hath taken 
place, when, as we are told by the author of Obſerva- 
tions on the overture , «<< that princes ſucceeded to the 
« rights of patronage formerly in the poſſeſſion of theſe 
« ſpiritual tyrants ? From the beginning of the con- 
teſt, (as is ſaid above), the princes acknowledged they 
undertaok it in the right of the people, from whom 
the clergy bad uſurped it. EEE 12 

But what benefit hath accrued to them by the ſucceſs 
of the former over the latter? For, even admitting in 
this arg ument, all that may be ſaid as to the right of pa- 
tronage, where princes or great men had perſonally en- 
dowed, that their ſucceſſors ought ſtill to be entitled to 
preſent to ſuch benefices ; what is this to all they have 
taken, and now keep poſſeſſion of, which belonged to 
the church ? Why not reſtore to the people, in whoſe 
right the princes aſſerted they claimedagainf the clergy, 
and by whoſe oblations many churches had been endow- 
ed? In the controverſy concerning the regale and ponti- 


ſicate, a conſiderable writer on the ſide of the laſt, puts a 
queſtion,” upon this ſubject, to which no ſatisfying an- 


ſwer can be given: Suppoſing,” fays he, build- 
* ing and endowing gave a title to preſent, where is 
„the foundation of à claim upon this foot, for the 
« multitude of churches in being, before ever an 
earthly prince gave countenance to Chriſtianity + ??? 
and we add, for; the greater multitude erefted: after 
they did give. their countenance ? When they and their 
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ſubjedts of all ranks doted without meaſure, in the 
fifth and moſt of the fixth centuries, | before our ſort of 
atronage had any place, it did not ſo much as enter 
into the idea of the endowers to poſſeſs themſelves of, 
far leſs to entail to their poſterity, any ſuch power, on 
account of their liberality to churches. But, ſay our 
adverſaries, this power was uſurped from the people 
by the clergy, and being juſtly taken from them az 
ofurpers, ©* princes have ſucceeded ;” but how? not 
by the voice of reaſon or equity. Theſe would have 
reſtored to the people what the ſpiritual tyrants had, 
by art and violence, taken from them, If the princes 
have retained it to themſelves, upon what principle 
Only in the plenitude of the ſpirit of feudal tyranny, 
according to its all-comprehending maxim, which {wal- 
lowed up every private allodial right: Nulle terre ſan: 
ſeigneur. The clergy had underſtood this perfectly, 
when they eſtabliſhed it, That every biſhop or ordi- 
nary is patron-general of his dioceſe ; and afterwards 
the pope, naturally as head of all, faid, in the true ſpi- 
rit of uſurpation, he was the univerſal patron of all chur- 
ches in the world : and the princes of the North ſhaking. 
theſe out of their power, - forgot not their maxims, of 
poſſeſſing (in their turn) what the former had uſurped 
from the people. So that the amount of the whole, and 
what (in this intereſting point) we gain by the refor- 
mation, is, That, with regard to a vaſt multitude of 
our churches, formerly in the hands of ſpiritual, we 
have an exchange made for temporal tyrants. How 
ſmall a confolation to the opp ! * 
I he idea of a true Proteſtant, as has been ſaid, is one 
who rejects all rule of judging concerning religion and its 
concerns, but the ſcriptures. Upon this foot did the re- 
formation plainly proceed. But if this principle had in the 
leaſt degree been attended to, with regard to the fettle- 
ment of miniſters in Chriſtian churches, by the reform- 
mg powers, this ever miſchief-working mode of ſettling 
bad infallibly been ſwept one tet with the many 
other Romiſh abominations which it had been ſo ſuc- 
cefsful an engine to eftabliſh;; and the election of pa- 
ſtors had been put in ſome way of conformity to what 
is pointed out in fcripture, and favogred by theſe pri- 
: | mitive 
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mitive ages, to which the reformers always appealed, 2s 
throwing light upon what the ſcripture truly taught 
with regard to the government and policy of the church. 
The authors of our ſecond book of diſcipline underſtood 
ſo; when upon this very ſubje&® : After rejecting pa- 
tronage as'antichriſtian, they add, And therefore who- 
« ſoever will embrace God's word, and deſire the king- 
« dom of his Son to be advanced, they will alſo: em- 
« brace and receive that policy and order, quhilk the 
« wordef God; and the upright efſtgteof the kirk craves, 
« otherwiſe it is in vain that the have profeſſed the 
« fame,” Theſe, however, and many ſuch expoſtula- 
tions, were in'vains There is a faſcination in power, 
that diſpoſes men to hold it faſt, however acquired, or 
however pernicious its effects. rt 94,94 J 
The ſurpriſe that Proteſtants ſhould be ſo tenacious 
of what is ſo apparently void of all foundation in ſerip- 
ture, will not be lefſened by conſidering, that, under 
Popery , ©* a right of patronage, according to that ſu- 
6« perſtition, was a matter of great value, For in every 
« maſs the patron was remembered in a ſpecial collect, 
te fo that it ſaved a great charge in a daily maſs ſaid for 
«© him; they were flattered with many diſtinguiſhing pri- 
« yileges while in life, had particular honours at their 
« burial, and had maſſes ſaid for them after death,” &c, 
Theſe were reaſons why Catholics might doat upon the 
diſtinction patronage gave, and make them tenacious of 
it; but they are loſt to Proteſtants, who know theſe were 
all deluſive arts, and, however flattering under ſuperſti- 
tion, perfectly vain with regard to all they promiſed. 
And, as if it were not enough for Proteſtants to retain 
this unnataral yoke, in fact it is found, that its fetters 
are in not a-few particulars bound faſter upon us, than 
was known under Popery itſelf. | | 
For example: As if it had not been enough that, as 
under Popery, the proprietors of eſtates-ſhould continue 
in the exerciſe of this right, appendent to thoſe lands in 
which it was veſted, and not to be alienated but with it; 
whereby, ſaith Biſhop Burnet t, ** there was leſs danger 
Second book of diſcipline, chap. 12, $ 10. 
+: See Burner's additional ch. to Paſtoral Care, 
4 See Burnet, ibid. 8 Bothmer, p. 409. . * 
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1e of an ill nomination; as it may be ſuppoſed, that le 
4% d ho was moſt Concerned in a pariſn, would be to x 
« good degree concerned to have it well ſerved; it is car. 
« ried farther with us: for anew practice hath ariſen 
* amongſt us, and, for aught 1 have been able to learn, 
it is only among us, and in no other nation or church 
« whatever ; and that is, the ſeparating the ad vowſon 

6 from the effate to which it is annexed, and the ſell. 

« ivg it (which councils and canoniſts declare to be 

„0 proſsly imomacey”), or a turn of it as an eſtate by 

« itſelf.” To this he ſubjoins many juſt obſervations 

on the great euils conſequent upon ſuch traffic; conclu- 

ding, the © ill effects of this are but too viſible.“ 

Again, as if it had not been enough, with the church 
of Rome, to have permitted ſo high a power to be in the 
hands of ker moſt dutiful ſons, over congregations of 
their brethren ; Proteſtants allow its exerciſe in any 
man's hands whatſcever.—Jealous of the uſe that might 

be made of ſuch domination, they laid many refſtritions 

upon patrons. With them, e. g. a preſentation was void, 

| patrenus fit hereticus. One muſt be well affected to 
their church and religion, elſe he cannot preſent even 

one of their own clerks . The reaſon is obvious, that 

among ſo many in orders, ſome very improper perſons 
might be found, whom it is ſuppaſed a diſaffected pa- 
tron would be diſpoſed to prefer. But with us there is 
no ſuch caution. The government, it is true, care- 
ful of its intereſt, on political accounts, reſtrains the 
unqualified and the Catholies from preſenting. But 
with regard to concerns purely religious, which ſurely 
do, or ought in this matter to hold the firſt place as 
objeas, the church and religion are left expoſed to 
every diſadvantage, that can ariſe from their greateſt e- 
nemies, in the exerciſe of this dangerous power, An 
infidel the moſt avowed, men of any or of no principles 
or communion, the moſt bitter and determined foe 
to our whole church-eftabliſhment, finds his title per- 
feAly entire in preſenting any the moſt unfit or ex- 
.ceptionable of the; whole number of cur miniſters cr 
Preachers, and that perhaps to ſome of the moſ{ im- 

portant charges in the kingdom: — nor is his doing ſo 
= Bechmer. 4 k o 1d, N 
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more ſubject to challenge in the moſt diſagreeable caſes, 
than it would be were the preſentation given by the malt 
intereſted and unexceptionable ſon of our church, 

\ Beſides, as if it had not been enough for Proteſtants, 


| with their Bibles before them, to have retained the pa- 


tronages property laic, i. e. where either king or ſub- 
ject could fairly inſtruct the proper titles, the dos, £d;fi- 
catio, fundus; — they have with us ſtretched the matter {or 
far, as to ſeize what properly was in the hands of the 


of this, the rod of it. This in general hath been mention 
ed before; but there is ſomething ſo particular in our 
hiſtory concerning it, that it merits ſpecial notice. In 
the Obſervations on the overture,” it is ſlightly and 
coldly paſſed over as a thing of courſe, thus“: Princes 
« ſacceeded to the rights of patronage formerly in the 
poſſeſſion of theſe ſpiritual. tyrants ; and, in a little 
time, many of them were conveyed to their ſubjects. 
Not one reflection is here made upon a ꝓroceeding ſo 
extraordinary; it is related as if all this had been done 
with the greateſt equity! Cl | 
Of the firſt part of this repreſentation we have alrea- 
dy taken ſome notice; and now with regard td che o- 
ther, *and, in a little time, many of them were convey- 
« ed to their ſubjects, it falls to be obſerved, that up- 
on no principles of the inftitution-of patronage could 
the ſtate become poſſeſſed of the churches in the gift of 
religious houſes. But as if it had not been enough 0 
lay hold of their revenues, their patronages too, which 


ought to have gone to the ſeveral congregations, in all 


caſes Where no lawfal patron claimed, (if the voice of 
reaſon or Chriſtianity had at all been hearkened to), 
were, in the mot arbitrary and injurious way, beſtowed 
upon men Who had no ſhadow of a juſt title to them. 
No man will accuſe Sir George Mackenzie of a diſpoſi- 
uon to curtail power in the — of kings or great 
men, if any tolerable plea can be brought for their ti- 
tles to it. Let us bear, then, this unexceptionable 


judge upon this point f. It was uſual,” fays he, ta 


** mortify to abbagies, formal and-eftabliſhed patron · 

* ages to kirks, which were formerly ereQed into par- 
* P-35, f Obſervations on act of parliament 1592. 

| G 2 ſonages; 


church, and keeping up theoppreſſion, violently laid hold 
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E 
ce ſonages; and to theſe the monks preſented patſons, 
6 At other times teinds were mortified, and given to 
« them; and, after the reformation, the teinds were de- 
«© clared the patrimony of the church, by the act of 
«© annexation. Yet thereafter the lords of erection did 
«« prevail, by their importunity with the King, to e- 
rect theſe tithes into rectories or parſonages ; where. 
e ot the parſonages were given to the lords of erection. 
% But there can . nothing ſo unjuſt as theſe patrona- 
e pes were.” And afterwards,. “ Theſe erections of 
new patronages are extremely diſadvantageous to the 
people, - becauſe one gentleman has thereby right to 
« force a miniſter upon all the other ancient and great 
«« heritors of the pariſn. “ l 

It is evident, that the patronages of the religious hou- 
ſes, which were many, were decreed by law actually to be 
in the power of- the church after'the reformation, when 
the teinds, to which they belonged, were declared to be 
her patrimony, and only torn from her by the rapaci - 
ouſneſs of courtiers, under ſo fickle a prince as James the 
Sixth. It is but an illuſive anſwer, then, that is made to 
tae Lay man's objection to the patrons poſſeſſing their 
titles, not upon the foot of juſtice, by the original laws 
of patronage, That the endower only ſhould have 
them, to ſay “, that « patrons may undertake to give 
the hiſtory of the conveyance of their rights from the 


*. perſon on whom they were firſt beflowed, when the 


< proprietors of land can exhibit a ſimilar ſtate of their 
„titles,“ c.; as it is clear, by the above account, 
that there was no juſt cauſe from endowment, or other 
alleged original reaſon of patronage, for the titles of 
the lords of erection, but mere inconfiderate and arbi- 
trary will. N 

We further ſee, in Sir George Mackenzie's obſervation, 
how powerful truth is. Even h could feel its genuine 
force, when applying the hardſhip to ancient and capital 
| rn er like himſelf. But is not the complaint equal- 
y reaſonable in the mouth of otherranks, intereſted e- 
qually in the ſettlement of miniſters, as ancient and ca- 
pital gentlemen ? What is it to the oppreſſed, who are 
their over-lords, who force miniſters upon them? whe- 


* Obſervations on the overture, p. 54. 9 th 
Und | er 
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ther the crown, theſe lords of erection, or capital gen- 
tlemen, (excepting ſo far, with regard to the laſt; that, 
according to the act 1690, if ad mitted to vote in a col- 
}:Qive way, they will naturally be concerned to prefer 
the beſt men, from their connection and intereſt in the 
ſettlement), or who elſe you pleaſe? Sir George couſd 
even bring in the people too in aid, when the capital | 
gentlemen are hurt. But the people of all ranks have 
reaſon to ſay, upon the general argument, that pa- 
tronage in itfelf, from its deſpotic nature, is funditi 
wrong. Such power, without proper balances and ne- 
gatives, may equally bear hard upon all men, by its 
jron rod, in any hand. Tyranny is abfurd in civil, ex- 
ceedingly ſo in religious matters; as in theſe, above all 
ether concerns, the mind ought to be left with every 
degree of freedom, conſiſtent with order in the world. 

Neither hath the encroaching nature of this power 
reſted, with us, in this uſurpation of the patronages of 
the religious houſes, At and after this unjuſt and 1lle- 
gal diſpoſal of theſe to the lords of erection, there were 
many others in the hands of the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
and churches called common, without patronage at all ; 
whoſe incumbents were choſen by the on ters. Theſe, 
on every ſubverſion of Epiſcopacy, fell by law, with 
their other eccleſiaſtical power, into the hands of the 
preſbyteries, who accordingly exerciſed it. Of this. 
there is a clear proof in act of aſſembly 1642, ef. 
7. Aug. 3. where it is ſaid, © That biſhops kirks are 
declared to belong to-preſbyteries to be planted, by 
e two-aQts of the late parliament ;”*. and by inſtruction, 
« preſbyteries are to uſe all means of exact trial, what 
„ kirks of old were planted by pre ſbyteries, what by 
prelates and biſhops, before the aſſembly 1638.“ 
Theſe were in the right of the church in 1592, and 
carefully attended to in 1642, as the act of aſſembly of 
that year mote ſully bears; and doubtleſs, by law, were 
reſtored to the church at the revolution, (as there was 
then no exception made with regard to them in favour 
ef the crown), and, among all her other privileges, un- 
alterably confirmed to her by the union. Neither was 
the church inſenſible of this, as we ſee by the notice 
taken of it in the 1 lay. patrenagey which attend- 


\ 


1 
ed her repreſentations to government in the fatal year 
1711: Vet then, and not before, it is ſtatuted, That 
. ©© patronages which belonged to archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and other dignified clergymen, do of right belong to 
her Majeſty,” c. 10 Anne, 1711. "TY 

And I ſhould be glad to be told a reafon, why this is 
not equally unjuſt and illegal, as even the act giving 
the patronages to the lords of erection. The council 
of Trent “ ſays concerning many patronages then in 
the hands of laics, Jus patrona tus plerumgue ex uſurpa- 
. Hione quæ ſitum eff, But much more may the church com. 
plain, when ſuch multitudes have thus been violently 
ſeized upon, and carried of from her? 

But what is more ſurpriſing than all, as if what both 
Rome and our civil governors had done to wreathe this 
yoke about our necks, had: been too little, we ourſelves 
have of late been diſpoſed to carry the oppreſſion fur 
ther than either of theſe had meditated againſt us. 
Such pretences as amhition and the love of power could 
ſuggeſt; they had for their encroachments. But no- 
hing can be ſaid for our conduct, in ſweeping away 
with our own hands every reſerve left us againſt thi 
bondage, but that we love to have it completely. 

Under patronage in its moſt unlimited ſway, either 
in Romiſh countries or in England, a fimulate preſen- 
tation, 7. e. given by one to whom the real patron, be- 
ing unqualified, has diſponed his right for that end, 
hath ever been declared void. And © though right of 
«© preſentation is abſolute and indiſpurable, yet a grant 
«© cannot be made by a common perſon Ci. e. a ſub- 
_<«.j5eA), while the church is void; ſo as to be entitled 
thereby to ſuch void turn +.” Vet, in a late deciſion 
of the aſſembly, with reſpect to the ſettlement of St Ni- 
 nian's, both were found good. * 8 

The Pope decreed, the time allowed to- laie patrons 
ſhould be four months to preſent in; that time with us 
was extended to ſix, as was formerly permitted to eccle- 
faftic patrons. Our late acts of parliament determine 
with precifion, that this is the time allowed te patrons tv 
preſent in, without the remoteſt hint of an hour more to 

» $eff. 25, deer. de rum. cap. 94. 


+ Burns's ec leflaſlical law, vol, Z. tit, Advowſon, he 
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be indulged,” before the jus devolutum takes place. Vet 


becauſe the old act 1567 ſays, or after it may come to 


« his knowledge of the deceaſe of him who bruiked the 


« benefice before; in the caſe of Rattray, it was found 
by the aſſembly, that the preſentation, though coming 
ſometime after the ſix months were elapſed, was to be ad- 
mitted on account of the old clauſe : As if the preci · 
ſion of repeated new acts of parliament does not dero- 
gate from an old one, eſpecially where that very preci- 
ſion was evidently calculated to cut off an ambignity, 
which manifeſtly might be the occaſion of many dif. 


pates, concerning the validity of a preſentation, by the 


uncertainty of the time, when a patron. may came to 
« the knowledge, c. This deeiſion would not have 
been given at Rome, no not in England. Thus Burns, 
« A vacancy happens ſeveral ways. — But avoidance 
« by the death of the incumbent, the patron is oblis 


« ped to take notice of at his peril, without any inti- 


% mation.” The vacancy of Rattray. was by death. 
Other inſtances of 22 matters beyond all law 

canon or civil, might be ſpeci 

it would ſeem to be a fixed point with thoſe who have 

taken the lead in our-ecclefiafticat proceedings, to ſup- 


port patronage, not only where it is legally exerted, 


but even beyond law, if but the ſhadow of a preſenta» 


tion appears. . that Herken; £2) eel bak 

All impartial judges will allow, with that eminentlaw- 
yer Sir Thomas Hope, that patronage is /ervitus li ler- 
tati eccleſæ impoſita ;' and therefore, according to the 
approved maxim of law, ſhould be conſidered in that 
view in the ſtatutes regarding it, as fridtifimi juris; 
and every fair occafion taken to evade its force, and dif- 
appoint its rigour, inſtead of raining to. increaſe. its 
hardſhip. Thus are we taught by. Lord Kaims in his 
Decifions, that all laws that bear hard on the liberties 


of mankind ſhould be explained and treated. 


lt is a rule,“ ſaith he , © that laws which abridge 


« the common privileges of mankind, are ſlrictly to 
«© be interpreted. Monopolies and reſtraints are in- 
troduced by ſtatutes contrary to natural liberty de- 
« barring the lieges, either abſolutely, or in favour 


*. Eccleſiaſtical law, vol. 1. tit. Avoidance. | 
| * Dictienary cf Deciſions, tit, Menopolies. by” ** ' j 
| "Ah 


ed. By all our conduct, 
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« of certain things, which are otherwiſe innocent or ir 
« lawful. But whatever be the expediency of ſuch c 
ſtatutes, they are not to be extended by judges be- Ie 
« yond their preciſe terms. It would be abridginy na. 
« taral liberty, without the authority of law, which is 
« worſe than private violence.“ Why laws that con- 
tain monopolies and reſtraints on what ſo nearly con. 
cerns religion, which is infinitely more intereſting than 
all other things whatſoever, and by the natural proteQ- 
ers of it. too, ſhould alone not be watched over, but, 
on the contrary, this worſe than private violence be dai- 
ty committed by extending them, requires every 
ſtretch of charity to find a fayourable conſtruction for. 
We ſee then, were the voice of reaſon or religion to 
be hearkened to, how little patronage can be juſtified in 
its moſt favourable point of view, even when there is 
erection and endowment, when of the title there is a 
tranſmiſſion to heirs, or others to whom it may be diſpo- 
ned.— Of what miſchief and violence hath it been the 
parent; —how has it been-ſtretched to more unreaſonable 
* dominion by Proteſtants than ever Papiſts did, and it» 
oppreſſion carried further by our own leaders, without 
any neceſſity from law itſelf, nay in oppoſition to all the 
— of the maxims of law, in interpreting ſtatutes 
bearing hard-on natural liberty-! - 

Bat if this ſpecies of deſpotiſm was unreaſonable 
when even in the hands of thoſe who built, endowed, 
and ſupported the incumbents 7 how greatly more is it 
fo, when, as with. us, (however that alteration came a- 
bout), the ſupport is-not from the patron, but from the 
tithes ; when he more than any is exempted from the ju: 

 enero/am ? The original plauſible pleas for patronage 
+8 are now no more; nay, in preciſe conformity to all the 
7 force they ever had, ſettlements ſhould proceed in a 
way agreeable to thoſe who now are ſubjected to that 
upon which the patrons at firſt built their claims, vi. 
building, repairing, and ſapporting churches and mi- 
niſters . And is this the object on account of eſtabliſſ- 
| oF 8: | ing 

| Nothing can be more evaſive and unſatisfactory than the re- 
5 | ply the Obſervations on the overture make to the Laymen, who 

| ad urged this Ber aqaialt the reaſon and-juſtice of den 


age, (p. $4), © That endowment was far from being tbe only 
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ing of which ſo much zeal is diſplayed ? A conſtitution 
can hardly be figured, for which, in abſtract argument, 
leſs can be ſaid + Nothing, indeed, but what will eſta- 
bliſh any kind of tyranny and bondage on earth. And 
with reſpeQ to its exerciſe; fortunately, perhaps at par- 
ticular times, and in peculiar circumſtances, it may be 
mild and well directed; fo the negroes in the Weſt In- 
dies may happily be diſpoſed of to a gentle maſter. 
But in both inſtances, the contrary may, and too gene- 
rally does happen; and muſt, in a conſtitution ſo re- 
pugnant to all ideas of civil and religious liberty, be 
expected. We ſee it fo even in our own Proteſtant 
land of liberty every day. The ſtate is very undeſi - 


rable. It is, and ever will be productive of the worſt 
effects. 5 | 


©: HA Pu: . 


Of the principles of our firſt reformers concerniug ſettles 


ments, and an apology for them. 


AfFeer having, in the former chapter, opened up the 
original and -progreſs of patronage, with its mi- 

ſerable conſequences, and the unhappy partiality in its 
favour 2 among us; in order to a Clearer view - 
of our ſituation with regard to this bondage, it is fit to 
inquire into the true principles upon which our venera · 
ble reformers ſet out in relation to the ſettlement of mi- 
niſters. And this becomes the more neceſſary, as the 
friends of patronage conſtantly ſet, what we conceive 
to have been, their real ſentiments, in the moſt ridicu- 
lous light; and at the ſame time boldly aver, they were 
friends to preſentations. | | 

Our reformers had, with all their brethren in other 
countries, publiſhed to the world the confeſſion of their 
faith as Chriſtians, as they held it, in oppoſition to the 
church of Rome, from which they bad ſeparated, But 


© cauſe of patronage.” As this and its attendants were origi- 

nally by the Canon law made the formal reaſon for beſtowi 

that right, it behoved him-as a fair adverſary to have ſpecifi 

* — Op gr he mens. 2 — 1 775 ow were «+ 
om being the only ca at their tru weight mi 

be conſidered. * £ E n ly 
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as it ĩs a firſt principle, That no ſociety can fubſiſt with. 
out government and diſcipline, they were no ſooner 
formed into one, than Mr Knox and others were ap- 
pointed to draw ap that form of diſcipline, by which 
their church was to be governed. This was done at 
the command of the then great council of the nation, 

| and, when finiſhed, called the book of policy. 
£20 As, in matters of doctrine, they had laid afide the 
whole fabrie of the Roman church, and gone direty 
to the true fountain of divine truth, the holy ſcriptures; 
fo to the ſame fource, they (not like the church of Eng. 
land, who, in order to gain the more on their people, re- 
tained fo much of the Romiſh ſuperſtition in their go- 
vernment, worfhip, and diſcipline, under. which their 
beſt men have groaned ever ſince) at once went for their 
policy as a church. - ; 5 | 
It is undoubtedly clear, that they put the calling of 
miniſters in the hands of the people. Chap. ii. $ 2. It 
Wappertaineth to the people, and to every ſingle con 
« gregation, to elect their own miniſters.”- And chap, 
iv. That it altogether be avoided, that any man be 
* thruſt in upon any congregation.” = | 6 
While they thus gave the election to the people, 2 c 
check is eſtabliſhed with regard to the qualifications of 6 
the elected by them. For, in chap. ii. 5 8. it is decla - 6 
red, That the admiſſion of miniſters to their offices, 0 
* muſt conſiſt in the conſent of the people, and church « 
- © hereto they ſhall be appointed, and approbation of 6 
4c the learned miniſters appointed: for. their examina- ? 
tion.“ Of this ſufficiency they were very jealous ; c 
fo that though the well-qualified miniſters were not, as 6 
may be eaſily imagined, at that time in great-abund- ? 
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ance ; yet they ſay *, that neither for rarity of men, 
* neceſſity of teaching, nor for any corruption of time, 7 
* ſhould unable perfons be admitted to the miniſtry.— 6 
1 % Better to have the room vaik, than to have unquali- « 


* fied perſons, te the ſlander of the miniſtry, and the 
« hurt of the kirk.“ And, finding the ſame reaſons 
hold for a ſuitableneſs to a particular charge, as for the 
general qualifications for the miniſtry, it is declared f, p 
That the miniſters and elders Ci. e. the preſbytery) i 


Short ſum of the firſt book ot diſcipline, ch. iv. tch i. 1 
| | | after 
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«« after trial ſhall fignify to the congregation, whoſe 
gifts they found moſt meet and profitable for that 
« miniſtry.” | 5 1 
Theſe are the ſentiments which clearly run through 
the book of policy, and all the other public and appro- 
ved treatiſes of our reformation . How they were led 
into them, is nowiſe difficult to trace. __ MF. 
Beſides, as has been already ſaid, the ſcriptures them- 
ſelves, which they declared to be the rule of their Pro- 
teſtant profeſſion, to which they ever appealed againſt the 
Papiſts, and which, as they thought, pointed out theſe 
principles; they kept cloſe ary ee with their 
brethren of the reformation in'the ſouth of Europe, who 
held the ſame opinions. To this may be added, that, 
in all things, a noble ſpirit for liberty, heightened by 
the ſenſibility of the hated bondage of Rome they 
had juſt eſcaped, was in full energy among them, diſ- 
poling them to embrace the freeſt conſtitutions, Clear 
is the account of this we have from Dr Robertſon +, 
who, after much juſt praiſe of our refarmers, ſays, - 
„That, together with more enlarged notions of reli- 
gion, the reformation filled the human mind with 
more liberal and generous ſentiments of human liber= 
„ty. The genius of Popery is extremely favourable 
« to.the power of princes ; the implicit ſubmiſſion to 
« all her- deorees, which is exacted by the Roman 
church, prepares and breaks the mind for political 
« ſervitude; and the doctrines of the reformers, by o- 
verturning the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, weakened e 
7 « firmeſt foundations of civil tyrann y. A new ſtudy at 
at the ame time added greater force to the ſpirit of li- 
V * berty. Men became acquainted with the Greek and 
ly „Roman authors, who deſcribed excellent models of 
7 * free government, far ſuperior to the inaccurate and 
5 e oppreſſive ſyſtem of the feudal law. Many of the e- 
* « minent reformers were themſelves conſiderable ma- 
* ſters of ancient learning.“ And in a note we are 


* See them in Dunlop's Confeſſions, vol. i, . They are, — The 

ok of common order ;—A ſhort ſum of the firſt book of diſci- 
pline;—and, A treatiſe of the election and admitſion of. ſuperin- 
tendants, ; , © in iner 
t Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i. p. 182. gro edit. 
Ke: ; | | told, - 
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told, that © Knox's exceſſive admiration of the ancient 
* policy, was the occaſion of his famous book concern. 
„ing the regimen of women. Therein his principles 
* and examples were all drawn from ancient writers,” 
From theſe. conſiderations, it cannot be ſurpriſing, 
that our reformers ſhonld form that firſt book of policy, 
in all refpects, with ſo perfect a ſpirit of freedom. A, 
Chriſtians they knew they belonged to the ſreeſt ſociety 
in the world; they framed a ſyſtem of government 
therefore, and in particular eſtabliſhed regulations con. 
cerning this eſſential point in it, the chuſing church. 
officers, in a ſtyle becoming their liberty. This ſpirit of 
freedom took place, ſays Þr Robertſon *, *©* where its 
+ operation was not checked by the power and policy 
of the princes in Germany, England, and the north. 
„ern kingdoms, where the ancient Epiſcopal juriſdic- 
«© tion, under a few limitations, was ftill continued in 
% theſe churches. But in Switzerland, and the Loy 
“% Countries, the nature of the government allowing 
full ſcope. to the genius of reformation, thin 
«© took place accordingly.  'The fituation of the prims- 
_ F< tive church ſuggeſted the idea and furniſhed the fy. 
* ftem, which has ſince been called Preſbyterian. Cal. 
« vin, whoſe deciſions were received among the Pro. 
«© teſtants of that age with incredible. ſubmiſſion, wa 
* the patron and reftorer of eccleſiaſtical policy. The 
* church of Geneva formed under his eye, and by his 
« direction, was efteemed the moſt perfect model of 
« this government; and Knox, who, during his ref 
* dence in that city, had ſtudied and admired it, warm · 
« ly recommended it to the imitation of his country 
* men.” And hence, in particular, we have the book 
of common order, and the firſt book of diſcipline, which 
were chiefly drawn up by bim. F 
-  'This laſt, formed upon theſe notions, was laid be- 
fore the ſtates of the nation; and of its fate with them, 
we are alſo well informed by the ſame author, who tell 
us +, © That, in order to give greater ſtrength to the 
% Preſbyterian plan, Knox, with the aſſiſtance of his 
& brethren, compoſed the firſt book of diſcipline, which 
« they preſented to a convention of eſtates, which was 


_ © Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i, p. 182. f Id. p. * 10 
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« held in the beginning of this year (1560). Whatever 
regulations were propoſed with regard to ecclefiaſti- 


cal diſcipline and juriſdiction, would have eaſily ob- 
« tained the ſanction of that aſſembly ; but a defign to 


« recover the patrimony of the church, which is there 
„ ( infinuated, met with a very different reception. In 
u vain did the clergy diſplay the advantages which 
ty « would accrue to the public, by a proper applicatioa 


« of eccleſiaſtical revenues; in vain did they propoſe, 
« by an impartial diſtribution of this fund, to promote 
« true religion, to encourage learning, ſupport the 
© poor, c. The nobles held faſt the prey which they 
had ſeized.” 9 | 
Of two facts we are here authentieally informed: 
irſt, That the declared principle of our firſt reformers 
as to the ſettlement of-miniflers, was for calls properly 
popular; and, 2dly, That the reaſon why their book 
ow of policy, containing this, was not confirmed by public 
no authority, was, that the church-revenues, with whick 
198 at that time preſentations were moſt effentially conne&- 
n+ ed, as conveying a right to the tithes, the matter 1a 
ſys queſtion, were a rich and ſweet morſel, which the no- 
al. bles would not part with; nay, of which Queen Mary 
ro- herſe f, bi 8 as ſhe was to Rome, was as tenacious 
as they were, making this reply to a requeſt of the ge- 
neral aſſembly upon this head in 1565, That the low 
<« ſtate of her revenues did not permit, as without thoſe 
of the church, the crown could not be ſupported.” 
After theſe obſervations, I ſhould proceed to what ĩt is 
farther neceſſary to ſtate concerning the principles of 


try WY our reformers upon this point, if reverence for the me- 
ook WW mory of the great men who adopted this method of 
ich eeicling miniſters by the people, and regard for truth, 


did not conſtrain me to take notice of the eadlefs 
d:clamation we are accuſtomed to, from the advocates 
for patronage, on the abſurdities, the wildneſs of all 
{uch ſchemes, and the direful conſequences that muſt 


the enſue upon them, were they to take place; and at 
bis the fame time to ſhew, that even this plan of theirs is 
hich not ſo much without reaſon, example, and good effects; 

—nor fo wild, hideous, and big with ruin, as by cheſe 


— 


gentlemen is repreſented. 
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Were their argument laid thus, That to ſuppoſe the 
government, which ſupports the miniſtry by its public 
encouragement, will ever hearken to any application 
for popular calls, is chimerical and wild; in that they 
would meet with no contradiction. But they well knoy 
there is no hazard of ſuch propoſals. Since the day 
of the firſt book of palicy, that plan hath not been ad. 
opted by the church; neither in 1649, npr at the revo. 
lution, was it thought of; and the moſt zealous aſſem. 
blies in our days in 1734 and 1735, in their applications 
to parliament againſt patronages, had too much good 
ſenſe, (whatever the private ſentiments of ſome of then 
might be), to ſay more, than, Reftore to us the act 1695; 
7. e. Put us in the ſame ſituation the unalterable unicn 
declared we were to be in for ever. And ſurely there i; 
not at preſent a ſhadow of foundation for charging any 
witha deſign of carrying the matter farther. Were there 
no other reaſon, every body knows the times would 
not bear it; nor is there any colour of plea, for aſk 
ing more from the legiſlature than the act 1690. 
But as if this were at bottom ſtill, in every oppoſitio 


to the moſt rigorous uſe of patronage, it is the perpe- 
| tual reproach thrown out, before church-courts, uro 


all who are diſpoſed to moderate conduR in this matter, 

Thus alſo it is ſtated in the Obſervations on the o- 
verture.” ** So that the queſtion muſt be, whether 
* the nomination of the patron, or any nomiration 
« under the influence of the people, when clothed in 
« effect with the power of patrons, is to be prefer 
« red?” Than which in point of truth nothing can 
be more uncandid, or in point of argument more vain, 
It ſuppoſeth, that there is no medium between arbt- 
trary governmeat and proper democracy, in face of 
all our preſent conſtitution civil and eccleſiaſtic, and 
in face of the ſcheme of the act 1690, which the op- 

oſers of patronage have ever in their eye, as tht 
baſis of all their wiſhes and hopes for reformation, 
and deliverance from this grievance. | 

In purſuance of this falſe poſition, and in conformity 
to the univerſal cry of the advocates for patronage, 
does this author carry on the diſpute through his whole 
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performance ; thus, p. 12, © As they {the people) diſ- 
« approve of ſome candidates from mere ignorance, 
« or prejudices founded on uncertain reports ; ſo, 
« when left to make a free choice, their approbation 
« is often equally capricious. If a probationer or 
e miniſter has preached a ſermon which is agreeable 
* to them, and that which is-moſt agreeable is not al- 
ways moſt conducive to edification ; from that mo- 
« ment they are blind to all his failings, and he be- 
„ comes as infallible as the pope in the eyes of a good 
% Catholic. Such a man as this can do no wrong. 
„Learning, and all other valuable qualifications, are 
« put entirely out of the queſtion. If he be ignorant 
« and mean, he is often ſo much the more reſpected; 
« and if ſettlements depended on the people, he would 
« take place of the moſt eminent and worthy men in 
the church.“ “ After ſuch another looſe and vague 
acculation of the pa gment of the people, p. 14. it is 
added, * But ſuch accompliſhments would not go far, 
ia recommending the man to the eſteem of thoſe who 

tin “ at preſent enjoy the right of patconage,” And how 
pe. eas) were it to retaliate here, by a general declamation 
ron en the vain philoſophical diſſertations produced often 
ter, by thoſe preferred by patrons, in their exhibitions in 
- o Ihe pulpit, without Chriſtianity, ſeriouſneſs, or uſe io 


ther ober Chriſtians ;. and who even in prayer hardly 
tin deign to make uſe of the name of Chriſt, unleſs in the 
4 in nod overly way at the end, to fave appearances But 
for. bo the preſent argument: an, 


Our firſt reformers, it hath been-ſhewn, were certainly 
for popular calls, under the controul of learned. 


ain. : inder | 
ri. men, upon their choice, in point of literature, and. 
e of WI” qualifications of their candidates for the particular 


charges to which they were elected.“ 
And is this, iadeed, ſo abſurd 'a ſcheme, as in 
theſe days, it is held oat to be? How apt is it to raiſe 
one's indigaation, to hear ſuch contempr poured upon 
it by many, who for concern in religion, judgment, 
or learning, are not worthy to carry the books of the 
great men who formed it? They ſearched the fcrip- 
tures, and averred they favoured. it. They ſtudied an- 
uquity, and found, in many of the firſt ages of Chri- 
H 2 5 Lianity, 
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ſtianity, no other model for electing church-officers 
and that, under it, the churches increaſed, proſpered, 
and were in peace. 'They carefully looked into the 
nobleſt plans of liberal and free civil governments in 
the ancient world, and obſerved them flouriſhing un- 
der ſuch inſtitutions. = 
It ſeems to be an idea natural to mankind in the e- 
lection of governors, as we ate told by Dr Robert. 
ſon ®, „ from the earliett period of the.hiftory of 
„Germany, that the perſon. who was to feign over 
all, was elected by the ſuffrage of all, cenfirmed 
by the inſtances of Conrad II. and Lothaxius II.“ 

As to church-ofiicers z the ſame author informs us, 
this article ſtocd in the front of the demands of the 
Loc rs at their inſuriection in Germany after the dawn of 
ile reformation, **. that they ſhould have the election 
* of their paſtors. * Many cf which,” ſays he, © were 
„ reaſcnable, and might have been complied with.“ — 
It was one of the demands of the congregation of our 


re for mers, ſent over from them, by Sir James Sandi- 


lands, to Queen Mary yet in France. It is what to this 
day, all Proteſiant Chriſtian ſccieties, of whatever pro- 
teſſion or denomination, adopt, When not limited by 
an eſtabliſnment. 80 naturally does defire of being 
tatisfied in the choice of paſtors {pring up in the hearts 


of all Chriſtians. If the favourers.of patronage would. 


ccyfine themſelves to the argument ariſing from the 
legiſlature againſt popular. calls, and keep that ground, 
it were well; but then, as is faid, they would contend 
without an adverſary. It is the profuſion of abuſe a- 


gainſt this method of ſettlement, as in itſelf abſurd, 


| wald, Sc. that is now remarked upon. 


I The ſettled maxim in church- antiquity, is, Qui pre- 


fu urus eft omnibus, ab-omnibas eligatur +. To confirm 
this, I would not be tedious in bringing a multitude 
of evidences from the learned who have made-collec- 
UGns upon this argument, Any who pleaſes may con- 
ſult what Blondel 4 hath drawn together to confer it. 


Our own Preſbyterian writers I do not mention; but 


chap. 2. $ 4- Lord Kirg's. Inquiry, &c. 4 
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Dr Moſheim may be named, who ſays, The mul- 
« titude themſeves being aſſembled, choſe their own 
« preſidents and teachers, or approved of ſuch as werk 
« largely recommended.” And again t. The peo- 
«ple as formerly choſe the biſhops.” r tells 
us f. that in the firſt ages none were ordaĩned but by 
the approbation,. or rather the nomĩnation of the peo- 
« ple.” No man ever ſuſpected Dr Louth of 2 | 
to the people; yet, in his treatiſe. of church - power, 
he ſays, That the people had voice in the choice of: - 
« biſhops, all muſt grant; and it can be only ignorance: 
* and folly that pleads the contrary.” 

Is it not notorious, that, from the beginning, this: 
hath. been. one of the great ſtumbling-blocks of the 
diſſenters againſt the church of England, that, on ac- 
count of patronage, the people had neither Choice nor 
negative in the election of. miniſters, but muſt ſubmit: 
to whom, of whatever doctrine or gifts, a patron gave 
chem. No man can doubt of. Mr Baxter's moderation. 
„But as no alteration had been made with regard to pa- 
tronage from the reformation in England, and as its 
abolition could not be expected at the reſtoration, we . == 
learn from himſelf in his life, that,, in.a-correſpondence- ' 
8 he held with Dr Hammond, upon the eve of that event, | , 
14 be propoſed, *© the patrons right to nominate might 

de preſerved,.though the communicants have the ne- 
d « gative of conſent, without which none is to be ob- 
nd e truded-on them; for,” adds he, how can people: ro 
be governed. in the worſhip of God, and a holy 5 
4 life, by any. paſtor. without their own conſent ??? | 

I know not where one can find a more impartial ae- 
count of. this matter from the e and the cauſes 
of any confuſions that of old happened by popular calls, 
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; 4 than from this. great man, who ſtates it thus {| : ** And. 4 
ec. however,“ ſays he, © ſome talk now to juſtify the con- A 
«© trary.courſe of our times, it is ſo full and clear in anti- 2 | 

on- 1 0 fp. N = 
ic, , quity, that the people choſe their biſhops, at firſt prin- ff 
but Apally, and ſecondarily. after the clergy, having a. i 
negative choice with t and their conſent and- 41 
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ce teflimony ever neceary, even for gc years at leaff, 


- +.tHat it would be a needleſs thing to cite any more 


_ ©, teſtimonies, to any verſed in the aneients“ Then 

follow a number ot citations.— And having mentioned 

ſome inſtances of tumults on theſe oecaſions, (tho? theſe 

did not happen till many centuries of the Chriſtian æra 

had paſſed), he adds, . And it is to be noted, that when 

<< the people's confuſion had made them ſeem incapable 
% to chuſe, 1. That was owing to the prelates them- 
e ſelves, who by that time had fo far enlarged their 

„ churches, that the people were neither capable of do- 

ing their ancient work and duty, nor yet of being led 

. « by the clergy aright. 2. When the le were re- 
e ſtrained from the choice by meetings votes, the 
* magiſtrate in their ſtead did undertake the power. 3. 
And when it fell out of the people's hands Into great 
„mens, the proud and the cove tous who could beſt ſeek 
% and make friends, did get biſhopries; whereupon 
e the churches were preſently changed, corrupted, and 
this moved the few 

geod biſhops that were left, to make canons againſt 
4 this power, and choice of princes and great men, 
*« decreeing that all. biſhops intruded by them on the 
«« churches ſhould be as none, but be avoided. — And 


<<. the Roman and patriarchal party cutmingly- joined 


with the honeſt reformers, to get the choice out of 
<< the magiſtrates hands,” that they might get it into 
< their own; and ſo Chriſt's church was abuſed among 
© ambitious uſurpers.” 


There is no myſtery in the matter at all. Human 52 | 


ture will act uniformly in ſimilar ſituations in all ages. 
--It was ſo of old: the beſt miniſters were choſen by the 


2 when left to themſelves, and there was peace; 


in proportion as men of ſelfiſh and worldly deſigus 
mingled with them, and acquired power, confuſion and 
bad miniſters was the conſequence. And men may paint 
the bad taſte of the people, and the better judgment of 
patrons, in what colours they pleaſe; but the-preciſe ſame 

effects will infallibly follow now as formerly, in propcr- 
tion as the influence of the former js diminiſhed, and 
the power of the latter is advanced, in the ſettlement of 

miniſters, Sis PEI A SIRE OY ir 
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If any now preſume with us ta infiſt- upon the con- 
ſderation that ought to be given to the people in ſettle 
ments, what an antiquated wild creature is he re- 
preſented to be; how run down as ſeditioue and dange- 

rous ? But what would be ſaid were any to open upon 

this ſubjeR in the language of Dr Hallet, (whoſe learn- | 
ing and moderation, on other accounts, theſe friends + i 
of patronage will not readily diſpute), who in his ſup- 1 
plement to Mr Peirce on the Hebrews, chap. xiii. 17. 
Obey them that bave the rule over gur & c. Thus expreſſ- 3 
eth himſelf. The apoſtle was far enough from re- YH 
« quiring Chriſtians to obey and ſubmit to every one i 
« without exception, that ſhould at any time, and by - 
« any methods, be appointed to be their paſtor. If a 
« paſtor be impeſed on them, and againſt-their con/ent, + 
e they may leave him.” In what degree of ſediti 

and madneſs would ſach a man be ranked! 
But why is all this bender fen contempt attributed 

to popular calls, and poured upon thoſe who favour = 
them ? One would gladly be in d by theſe gentle» _ 
men, who are ſo liberal in their cenſures upon the e- 1 
lection of miniſters by the people, as a ſcheme in itſelf - 

ſo abſurd, and in ãts conſequences ſo fatal, how it comes, _ 
that ſo much praiſe is laviſhed upan-civil conſtitutions, 

as the nobleſt models of government; and for this pre- 
ciſe reaſon too, that the people are admitted to ſo large 
a ſhare in them. We ſhall bring a few authorities from 
authors, whom theſe very gentlemen on other occaſiozs 

are not apt to deſpiſe. Thus Baron Monteſquieu ſays “, 
„That, even in ariſtocracies, it were happy if, by 
ſome indirect method, the people could be emanci- 
spated from their ſtate of annihilation. Thus at Ge- 
noa, the bank of St George being adminiſtered by the —_ 
people, gives them a certain influence in the govern» _—_ 
% ment, from whence their whole - proſperity aniſeth.. - "* 
For however eaſy it. is for the body of the nobles to 
contain the people within bounds, in the ſame degree 

Vit is difficult to contain themſel ves. He carries it 
farcher, and aſſerts , that the people are extremely 
well qualified to judge of thoſe, to whom they are to 
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fuſion, 


„ 
«< impart part of their authority. They have only tu 
* be determined by things which they cannot be ſtran · 


oc gers to, and by facts which are obvious to ſenſe, - 
(2 


hey can tell whera perſon has been in ſeveral en- 
* gapements,. and has had particular ſucceſs :-they are 


therefore capable of cliuſing a general. They can 


teil when a judge is aſſiduous in his office, when he 
gives general ſatisfaction, and has never been char- 
ged. with bribery: this is ſufficient for chuſing a 


* pretor. Theſe are facts of which they have better 


„ information in a public forum, than a monarch in 
his palace. Should we doubt,“ adds be, of the peo · 
* ple's natural ability in reſpect to the diſcernment 
* of merit, we need only caſt our eyes on the continual 
« ſeries of ſurpriſing elections, made by the Athenians 


and Romans, which no one ſurely will attribute to 


& hazard.” | D 
An objection hath been raiſed againſt commonwealths 
where the whole body of the people meet for deciſion, 
that con fuſion is the conſequence.. But Mr Hume, in his 
idea of a perfect commonwealth ,“ far from ſetting 
aſide the people upon this objeRion,. ſays from Har- 
rington, that without the people even a ſenate would 
want honeſty; if not allowed to debate, the ſenate has 


that before reſolution... (In this view patronage muſt be 
mere N To obviate the obje&tion from con- 

ys he, Divide the people into many ſeparate: 
bodies, and then they may debate with ſafety, and every 
inconvenience ſeems to be prevented. — Phough every 
member be only of. middling ſenſe, it is not probable 
that any thing but reaſon will prevail over the whole . 
— Theſe are very. different ideas from thoſe propagated. 
by our patronage-gentlemen,.and aſſerted in the Obſer- 
vations on the overture ;. and they are juſter ones. And 
why ſhould it be thought more wild, and: abſurd, to 
give to bodies of: Chriſtians, and ſuch confined-ones as 
pariſhes, the election of their miniſters, than in civil 
government that of magiſtrates ?- Are the concerns of. 
immortality of. leſs importance to rouſe their attention, 
and to diſpoſe them to give the. preference to thoſe, 
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their beſt judgment ditects them to, as, moſt proper te 
anſwer the great ends in view by the miniſtry ? or have 
they leſs perfeQ information of the characters that are fit- A 
teſt and moſt likely to prove ſucceſsful in that office, whey - 
the inſpired ſcriptures lie open before them, direQting 
their choice to the blameleſs, the vigilant, ſober, of 
© modeſt behaviour, not given to wine, not conten- 
« (ious, not greedy of filthy lucre, lovers of good 
„% men, holy, temperate, juſt, patient, apt to teach?“ 
Upon theſe, are not the people now as capable to 
judge who ſhoald be miniſters, as of old in free go- 
vernments they were of the talents fit for magiſtracy or 
war? Even with regard to the Jaſt-mentioned character, 
the aptneſs to teach, upon which the Obſervations on 
the overture *, and all that party, are accuſtomed ſo much 
to triumph over the unfitneſs of the multitude to judge 
properly, as if a ©. loud voice, retentive memory, Sc. 
„were the principal qualities that are agreeable to 
„ them ;”* who knows not thatthe greateſt maſters of elo - 
quence have formed quite another judgment? Cice-. 
ro +, for example. ſase, „d rns firmer e: Y 
am oraterem populo videri. — E fficiatur autem ab oratore | 
recne, ut ii qui audiunt ita afficiantur uulgi aſſenſu, et peu - — 9 
lari approbatiane indicari ſolet.— Hoc /pecimen popularis 1 
judicii, in quo nunguam populo cum doctis intelligentibu/que- 
diſſentio. Mibi cane et populo, mi Brute, dixerim, ut gui 
auaient et guid afficiatar, ego etiam cur id efficiatur intelli- 
gam. —Eloguentiam autem meam populo probari welim. & 
great deal more from him, from Quintilian, and other 44 
celebrated judges of eloquence ancient and modern 
might eaſily be brought together to the ſame purpoſe... 
So that the ridicule-poured on the people in this view, ia 
rather an evidence of want of boaſted literature or can - 
dour, than a proof that the ſentiments of the people con- 
cerning the talents of oratory, ſhould be ſo much deſpi- 
1 ſed, and fo high a preference given to thoſe of the patrons, 
G or to thoſe ? who think themſelves entitled to ſoſicit 
1 in behalf of candidates for the facred office 1. The 
f rather when it muſt be confeſſed, that it is for the, | 
s benefit of the people. miniſters are intended, who there- 4 
. tore . ought, if poſſible, to be. pleaſed : whereas pa- _— 
i * p.I4-' f De orat, ; Obſervations on the overture, p 1s. vi 
; 2 we, 4 r trons- 
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| 1 | 
trons have ſeldom an opportunity of being ĩnſtructed 
blicly by their preſentees; and to them therefore it 
is of leſs conſequence, whether, as teachers, they ate 
perfectly agredable, ſuppoſing they were to differ from 
the people in judgment, or not. , oF 
If in point of literature, upon which ſo much ftreſs 
is laid, it is inſiſted the people are not proper judges ; 
the anſwer is, our wiſe reformers did not commit the 
determination of that to them, 'but prudently reſerved 
ie to the judgment of the learned miaiſers ; who 
„ were to try the candidate, not only in general, 
but whether or not his qualifications were fitted for 
** the particular charge to which he was choſen,” and 
to reject the inſufficient, ä | 
Indeed, if we did not certainly know, that, in form- 
ing the fit book of policy, our reformers had before 
them, as their true guide, the ſcripture itſelf, and the 
pattern of Chriſtian*Churches in the earlieſt ages, one 
would be induced to conclude, that, ſmitten with the 
admiration of ancient models, they had adopted much 
or ther ptan from Solon, who, zii ine wortd knows, 
ordained, ** That in order to amend the ſuffrage by 
«© lot, none who preſented themſelves (the moyeners. 
* whom our reformers excluded) ſhould be elected: 
«© That the perſon elected ſhould beexamined by judges, 
« and that every one had a right to accuſe him if un- 
* worthy of the office,” As io the other great objec- 
tion, the tumults conſequent upon popular elections, 
another opportunity will occur to give it conſideration, 
So far have we deſired to do juitice to the memory 
and work of our worthy anceſtors, and_to ſhew that 
even popular calls, which they eſtabliſhed in their firſt 
book of policy, are neither ſo void of ſenſe, authority, 
and example; nor a ſcheme ſo hideous in its conſe- 
quences, as the author of the Obſervations upon the 
| overture, and many others in theſe days, would ſet forth, 
in their perpetual effuſions of ridicule and reproach, 
with which they load the ſcheme itſelf, and thoſe whom 
they accuſe as its abettors, - * 
But, as hath been ſaid, there is no juſt ground for the 
charge, as if any were intending to introduce this ſcheme 
at preſent. + The friends of patronage know it well; 
ö ns though 


95 1 | 
though of this imputation they have long availed them · 


ſelves, in order to carry off the attention of the landed ãn- 


tereſt from the true ſtate of the preſent queſtion ; which | 
is not, as by this art they would ftate it, Whether the 


people or patronage, in which laſt gentlemen are fu 
oſed to have influence, ſhould prevail?“ but, Whe- 
ther abſolute patronage, under which undoubtedly the 
land-holders are annihilated, or the act 1690, as the ba- 
ſis of all propoſals for ſettlement of miniſters, (according 
to which they are admitted to ſo great conſideration), 
ſhould take placg ?” Inſtead therefore of being repreſent- 
ed as odious, wild, and contemptible ; thoſe who oppoſe 
the preſeat violence in ſettlements, are entitled to be con- 
fidered, as the true friends of the landed intereſt, and at 


the ſame time as making a ſtand againſt a ſcheme, that, 
in religious concerns, muſt infallibly land in reducin 


« the people, .the moſt numerous, as well as the mo 

«« uſeful part of the community, to a ſtate of ſervitude, 
or to be treated with the ſame inſolence and rigour as 
if they were degraded to that wretched condition *, 
For the ſpirit of this domination, like all others of 
« the deſpotic kind, muſt corrupt the patrons, while 
its yoke of ſervitude depreſſes the people, extin- 


. 


« guiſhing the generous ſentiments inſpired by a ſenſe 


of equality, annihilating all other ranks of men, 
„ while it exalts the man of power, leaving nothing to 


« the former, while it gives every thing to the latter t.“ 


But the miſerable effects of this plan will hereafter be 
more fully explained. ee 


Of the alteration of the priacip lar concern furlements, 


that appears in the ſecond book of diſcipline, from 
what was laid down by our reformers in the firſt. 


* 
% 


LN order to-inquire with greater accuracy, into the 
principles of this church with regard to the ſettle- 
ment of. miniſters, it is neceſſary to proceed, by obſer- 
ing, that as, at the command of the council of Scot - 
land, the firit book of diſcipline had been drawa up; fo 
* Dr Robertſon's hiſt. of Charles V. vol. i. p. 16. f p. 2 
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the church, · enſible chat it was done in haſte, and that 


many things in it were mote properly ſuited to the 
preſent conjunQure, than calculated for a permanent 
policy, ſo early as in 1563, (three years only after the 
firſt book was compiled), appointed committees to 
reviſe and perfect it; which were renewed from time to 
time, till, after the utmoſt deliberation, it was finiſhed 
in 1578, and then had the moſt folemn approbation 
from the general aſſembly. © + © 47S £1 

- As to what at preſent is in queſtion, we find this va- 
: Ene, e — the mo the election was by the 
people, the approbation and examination by the preſby- 
=_ : But in the ſecond book, chap. 3. Ve ir ie dech 
red, That election is the chuſing out of a perſon maiſt 
able to the office that vaikes, by the judgement of the 
„ elderſchip fi. e. preſbytery), and conſent of the con- 
% gregation to whom the perſon or perſons beis ap- 
«« pointed.” Nor is this difference immaterial: Tho 
the approbation of both preſbytery and congregation 
is ſtil] made neceſſary; yet they who by conſtitution 
have the firſt and proper nomination, which is here veſt 
ed in the preſbytery, have greatly the advantage ; the 
people, who are lat, having only a negative,-which on 
many accounts 1s of leſs moment than the poſitive power 
of nomination, however eſſentially neceſſary the con- 
«« ſent, aſſent, and will” of the congregation is made in 
order to a ſettlement ;'in par. 5. of the ſame chapter, it 
being expreſsly declared, that no perſon be intruded in- 
to any offices of the kirk contrair-to the © will” of the 
congregation, to whom they are appointit, no more than 
without the voice of the'elderighip, i. e. the preſby · 
tery. | 

It is fit, then, to inquire into the probable reaſons 
of this alteration, It is very well known, that among 
learned men there has been a difference of ſentiment 
in this point. The church of Rome carries the mat- 
ter ſo high for the clergy's right to elect, and againſt 
that of the people, as to have made a canon in the coun- 
cil of Trent (can. 7.) ; Si guis diæerit ordines ab epi/copts 
collatos, fine populi wel ſecularis poteſtatis conſenſu, aut 
vocatione, irritos e, anathema fit. But there are Pio- 
teſtants too, who contend, thai, in the early ages, it 
, belonged 
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belonged d the clergy to chaſe the Chriftian biſhops 
and paſtors :- While moſt others ſay, as we have ſeen, 
that from the beginning the election was by the people. 
The truth ſeems to be, that, in the very earlieſt ages 
of the church, election did belong to the people; 
bat when the diſſinction began, by raiſing one of the 
elders of a church to ſuperior authority, under the 
title of biſhop, the remaining church · officers became a 
diſtinct body; and, at firſt, along with the congrega- 
tion, made choice of the biſnop; but in after periods, 
as diſtinct, uſurped the name che clergy, Which, as 
6gnifying the heritage of God, . belonged to the whole 
urch; and then, according tothe encroaching nature 
of power in whatever hands, they by degrees aſſumed. 
the right of making the election themſelves, only pro- 
dete their biſhop elect to the people for their appro- 
tion. In modern times, the advocates for the power 


of the clergy, grafting upon expreſſions in ſome of 


the fathers, favouring this claim and practice, n 
inclined to give the 5 to tem. gs _ 

But however this may be, it is certain, that; even | 1 
among the reformed, there are patrons both of the peo- i 


ple and of the clergy in this argument, Our firſt roll _— 
formers were clearly for the people being the eleQors ; _ 
thoſe who framed the ſecond book of ann ſeem 
inclined to favour the clergy. 

It hath: been: already: obſerved, that ms paths 
kept up a Cloſe correſpondence with their brethren a- 
broad, particulatly: with - thoſe of -Geneva, France, 
Switzerland, c. ; and were ready to adopt their ideas. 
Now, we find this very model of electing miniſters e- 115 
ſtabliſned among them. Thus, in the diſcipline f 
the reformed church of France, after a deſeription of | 
the trials of their ** propoſants” before the colloquy or 
ſynod, it is added , He ſhall be fully and folemn- 
ly ordained in that ehiirch, to whieh he is ſent ; 
« — the ſaid church ſhall be informed of his election 
by the act or letters of that ſynod or colloquy, which 
„ mall be declared and read unto them, by « paſtor 


* See L/Ai ge's conformity of the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
the church of of France, RE 8 ME! : art, 6. p. 
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« or elder.” Can. /ixth. © He whoſe eb ection ſhall 


«© be declared unto the church, ſhall preach publicly 


„ the word of God, on three ſeveral Sabbaths, (but 


« without power of adminiſtering the holy ſacraments, 
« or of ſolemnizing marriages), in the audience of 
* the whole congregation, that ſo they may know his 
« manner of teaching; and the ſaid auditory ſhall be 
* expreſsly charged, that if any one of them do know 
% any impediment, for which his ordination, who 
„ ſhall be then mentioned by his name, may not be 
completed, or why he may not be accepted, that 
«© they do then come, and give notice of it unto the 


«« conſiſtory, which ſhall patiently hear the reaſons of 


* both parties, that ſo they may proceed to judg- 
«« ment. The people's filence ſhall be taken for a full 
« conſent; but in caſe contention ſhauld ariſe, and 


«the forenamed ele be pleaſing. to the conſiſtory, 
but not unto the people, or to the major part of them, 

« his reception ſhall be deferred, and the whole ſhall - 
£ be remitted unto the colloquy er provincial ſynod, 


% which ſhall take copnizance, both of the juſtifica- 
« tion of the forenamed cle& miniſter, and of his re- 
* ception. And although the ſaid elect ſhould be then 


and there juſtified, yet ſhall he not be given as pa- 
c ftor unto that people againſt their will, nor to the 
« diſcontentment of the greateſt part of them; nor 


*« ſhall the paſtor be impoled againſt his will upon that 


% church.” | 


So far alſo this conſtitution nearly obtains in Geneva 
to this day, that, upon a vacancy, the claſſes there, after 
a ſolemn oath taken to beimpartial, make the election; 


then preſent their elect to the 5agaitiates for approba- 
tion; which being obtained, he iz next propoſed to the 


people for theirs. t L | 
Ihe prineiples upon wi heſe ſyſtems are built, 
are obviouſly the ſame win ꝗ eftabliſhed in the 
ſecond book of diſcipline. Men may wrangle con- 
cerning the preciſe meaning of this and the other phraſe, 
and firain cnticiſm; as they have done, to preis them 
into their ſeveral hypotheſes. But. an impartial eye at 
once diſcerns ſuch a ſameneſs between that of France in 


particular, and our ſecond book of diſcipline, as 5 
; | cide, 
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aide, without heſitation, thatwhere the leaſt dqubt ap- 


pears, it is to be explained by ſuch an unerring com- 
mentary. Os: | 
It will confirm this opinion to remember, that while 
the ſecond book of diſcipline was compiling, Mr 
Andrew Melvin returned from France and Geneva. 
After Mr Kno died, the church could no longer want 
Mr Melvin; and, in fact, he was Knox's proper ſuc- 
ceſſor, in learning, reſolution, and influence, ſtanding 
in the front of danger in all ſtruggles againſt the 
encroachments of the court, and for the liberty of the 
church. He was clearly of theſe ſentiments, that the 
election of miniſters belonged to the preſbyteries, at the 
ſame time giving a negative to the people. 
Beſides the perſonal perſuaſion of Mr Melvin and 
his brethren, in this article, the ſtate of public affairs, 
both during the regencies in King James's minority, 


vernment, bag very likely, an effect upon their 
ing the more diſpoſed to declare for this pla sg. 
[t is to be remembered, that in Scotland the feudat 


3 was then in full force, and the body of 


e nation therefore ander bondage to their lords. Be- 
ſides, the generality, yet in a, rude and ancultivated- 
ſtate, Could very little be depended upon, in matters of 
religion,” for the exertion of that liberty which was-af- 
certained to them, in the firſt book of diſcipline, what- 
ever pains had been uſed to enure idem to the exerciſe 


of it +, — Upon the miniſters therefore, aided by tbe 


citizens in the great towns," and the middle rank of 
men, did the weighrof the deſence of the true religion 
and liberty ie, againſt the arbitrary deſigns of the 


rote, 
eneva could 


„ ſpoiled of Mr Melvin. that thereby the Nuk of Scotland may 


conmiffion for compoſi 
employed in all 
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and after that prince himſelf aſſumed the reins of go-— 
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court, and covetous practices of the barons, for apprs. 
Priating io themſelves the ecclefiaflical revenues, which 
they who ſtood for the furtherance of reformation, 
wiſhed to have employed for its ſupport, and other 
laudable purpoſes. EE | 
Neither were there ſome wanting among the mini- 
flers themſelves, who, for unworthy and contemptible 
conſiderations, were ready to yield to the corrupt de. 
figns of the court, and great men. Let it was clear 
to thoſe who remained untainted, that in no hands could 
a right ſucceſſion in the miniſtry de ſo well ſecured as 
in the body of the clergy, who generally ſtood, in 
theſe" days, firm to its beſt intereſts; and therefore tbey 
were the more thoroughly attached to the ſcheme of 
the election of miniſters by preſbyteries, adjecting at 
the ſame time the conſent, ent, and will (words 
of the ſame import, and varioully uſed with the ſame 
intention) of congregations, as neceſſary, according 
to a fundamental principle with them, in order to 
eſtabliſh-a paſtoral relation between the ordained and 
their congregations, ©- f | 
That fuch was the ſtate of things in Scotland at the 
period of forming and eſtabliſhing the ſecond book of 
&:ſcipline, is evident from the moſt authentic authori- 
So early as at Queen Mary's return to Scotland, Mr 
Knox ſays, be obſerved a coldneſs Among moſt 
of the nobility with-xeſpet to religion; and found 
© few of them to whom he could open bis mind with 
e Gnfidence upon thatſabje.” Of this fituation of 
affairs we are likewiſe diſtinQly informed by Mr Calder- 
wood, Who writes, „that, at the general afſembly 
< held in December after the Queen's azrival, the 
«« profeſſors Who ruled the court, began to withdraw 
ce themſelves from their brethren, aud alſo to with- 
draw other lords.“ All acquainted with the hiſtory 
of theſe. times know that this ſpirit ſeldom abated, 
unleſs (as is uſual with political men) when the 
aid of the miniſters became neceſſary. to. their affairs, 
they were then apt to appear more favourable to 
them. A letter of Mr Andrew Melvin to Beza, in 
„ > 1 *. ; 1579s 


912 * 4 


fr79 , preſerved by Petrie #, gives us 2 clear and 
ding 88 the ſtate of affairs at this period, 
under Morton's regency, and Arrau's adminifiration. 
This is in part confirmed too by Lord Kaims (icth 
kiſtorical note at the end of his ftarure - law ), in 
theſe wonds : „ During the "Earl of Arran's ad- 
« mimiſtration, james VI. was entirely in the in- 
« tereſts of France; but, after the fall of that fa- 
« vonrite in 1587, the King eſpouſed meaſurgs that 
* were more agreeable to the nation. Among the» 
« -articles, it was ſeriouſly reſolved to eſtabliſh Preſby- 

a terian church government. And to make this ſtep, the 
« rich church lands were a ptevailing motive, which 
« were to accrue to the crown by the abolition of E- 
* piſcopacy. Accordingly this very year the church 
„lands were annexed ts the crown.” 

This favourable [diſpoſition to Preſbytery and the 
true intereſts of religion; did not however continue 
long. The ſtruggle was afterwards revived between its 
friends andthe dourtz wick double violence; of which 
we have a very fair relation by Biſhop Burnet f, Who 
ſays; % That a great dufect runs through Spottifwood's 

« hiſtory; where much of the rude © oppoſition that 
King James met with, particularly from che aſſem- 
we have not ceaſe theſe five years; faith Vr Melvin, (. . 
from his Teturn te Scotland July 1574); hed oper * 1 
ne er 
jeſty, and the three eſtates of che rev, both belöre and now 
in this parſſament, the form of dite e the ſecond: 
book) to be inſert among the laws, and-to'be. confirmed by public 
authority, We have the Kings mipd -bended towards us: 
(NJ. B. he ſhewed bimfelf favotrmablethis way In the years 1579- 


and 1581, iy. — 7 — of — * are 
againſt us, For they- allege, 1 udo epiſeopacy na 
way, one of the eſtates is pulled down I Preibyteryis of 
ed, the Royal Majeſty is diminiſhed ; if chere de re- 
ſtoted to their lawful ule, the King's rreaſute/ is emptied. See- 
ing the biſfops, with abbots and priors,, Make a dente, 
and all juriſdiction, both ecclefiaſt ical an e abt OE Lad 
the King's council, and things ec cle fi he en- 
tence belong to the king's treaſure. t they do peak or 
tkink fo, the cauſe in many is ignorance, in others ie life. 
and evil manners, and in many a deſire to catch at the. goods of 
as church which yet remain, or fear of loling what they aver 
en. | , ? er ei 
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«« pblies of the kirk, is ſet forth; but the true ground 
of the jealouſies they were poſſeſſed with, 1s ſup- 
e preſſed by him, namely, his fickleneſs in religion: 
<« the favour he ſhewed, and the employments he gave 
to the Catholics,” (which the Biſhop ſets forth at 
large), “created ſuſpicions, that produced that oppo- 
% fition, and many diſguſts to the true Proteſtants ; and 
“at the miniſters appeared moſt in thoſe ſtruggles, he 
« often made them feel the weight of his vengeance.” 

In this ſcene, then, our worthy anceſtors had their 
part to act. Strenuous to tranſmit to poſterity the pure 
religion they had embraced, they were the more diſ- 
poſed to put the election of miniſters into thoſe hands 
which, experience had taught them, were, upon the 
whole, moſt faithful to its true intereſts. .-- | 

As however, in the proſecutipn of this ſubject, there 
will be occaſion to lay much weight upon.thisfaR, that 
the miniſters adhered tenaciouſſy to this principle, That 
the power of election belonged-to-them,”” it is ne- 
r to produce further evidence of its truth, We 
therefore obſerve, BLN r 6 0 

That, in 1571, tbe aſſembly among other articles 
concerning church- matters, propoſe to the Regent, that 
eleffion; examination, and admiſſion of thoſe that are 
to be admitted to the miniſtry, . ſhould belong to the 
judgment of the'kirk *, -- EO: maT. 
In 1576, it is agreed, that the viſitor, with the ad- 
vice of the miniſters of the ee aſſemblies, ap- 
Point the miniſters, with the conſent of the people, 
to whom ſuch ſhall be appointed minifter. 

In 1585, among the obſervations upon offences con- 
ceived at the atis of parliament (during Arran's mini- 
try) prefented; by the commiſſioners of the kirk, to the 
King's Majeſty, at bis deſire, it is complained, that 
tie judgment of the preſbytery, (the word which, in 
the fecond=book” of diſcipline, is made uſe of to ex- 
preſs the election of miniſters by the elderſhip, or preſ- 
byrery) , * and their juriſdiction is thereby taken away, 
 «« and'is a great impairing of the liberty of the kirk,“ 
TSe>Aﬀterwards they obſerve, “ that, in the firſt year 
% of his Majeſty's reign (1567), there is an at ratiſy- 
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«-jng the authority of the aſſembly, and defire appella- 
« tions (appeals) to be devolved to the fame, as to the 
« laſt judgment, in matters concerning the kirk; ad- 
ding, the ſame argument we uſe for other aſſemblies, 
« as well particular, and of preſbyteries, and of pro- 
« vincial, by the parity of reaſon,” and good grounds 
« out of the word of God.“ 9 ) 

In 4586; when the King, und 


was puſhing the affair "of. biſhops, he held a confer- 
ence with ſome miniſters appointed by the couneil, (tho? 


er Arran's influence, 


apparently, faith Calderwood, ſueh only as he ſent for) ; 


in which among other articles this ig one, That the 
% biſhop was to have a ſenate or preſbytery,-of the moſt 
learned and godly miniſters, who ſhould receive pre- 
* ſentations for miniſlers; by their advice he was to 
10 17 to trial and collation; Which collation ſhall 
« be ſubſcribed by the biſhop and greateſt part of the 
© ſenate or preſbytery, in an aſſembly lawfully conve- 


% ned.” So that the clergy's having the title of jud- 


ging and ſettling of miniſters, ſeems to have then uni- 
verſally obtained amongſt them, even with ſuch as were 
molt complaifant to the court and its meaſures, and al- 
though preſentations at that time took place. 


In 1591, there is a remarkable caſe iltufrating this. 
prevailing notion, In the ſettlement of Leuchars *, 


Mr Thomas Buchanan at the head of one part of the 
e St Andrews, and others with Mr Andrew 


elvin, voted for different candidates, ſeveral heritors 
taking part with each. The difſenfion was ſo hot, that 


commiſſioners were ſent from Lothian to judge in it. 
They ſet both candidates afide, and erected a preſ- 
bytery at Coupar, that thereby new ſtriſes might not a- 
riſe between parties ſo inflamed. Here it is obſervable, 


that the miniſters are not ſaid to have ſupported the elec- 


tion of the heritors, but the heritors thatof the miniſters. 


In-rv5974 the King ſet forth many queſtions concern- 


ing ecclefiaſtical affairs, that, by receiving anſwers from 
all, a ſettlement might be formed that ſhould be per- 
manent. Among them this is one; Is not the con- 
ſent of the flock, and alfo of the patron, neeef- 
« {ary in eleQting. paſtors?” The anſwer from the 
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ſ;nod of Fife by their committee of two ont of each 
preſbytery, appointed to conſider them; is upon this 
point clear and explicit; namely, That the election 
„of paſtors ſhould be made by thoſe who are paſtors 
and doQtors lawfally called, and who ean try the 
« gifts and belonging to paſtors, by the 
word of God; and to ſuch as are ſo- choſen; the 
« flock and patton ſhould give their protection and 
„ conſent ;” #. e. the patron his protection, and the 
flock their conſent. This needs no commentary. The 
principle is fully expreſſed. = K 
It is cited as an evidence of the church's approbation 
of patronage by the anthor of Obſervations on the over- 
ture, “ That, in 1596, the aſſembly ordained, that 
*< when the jas dewolutazm felt into rhe hands of the 
cc, tety, they Mould grant a preſentation to one to 
4 fill up che vacancy, and that under the pain of de- 
6 privation. But in conſulting Petrie's Riſtory , 
whenee this is gitech; that paſſage is only. a confirmation 
- -of the poſition we are now eſtabliſning, wix. That, in 
— of the church at that time, the preſbyteries 
ought to ſettle pariſhes by their own choice. The caſe 
| Rood thus, There was then a great pen ary of miniſters, 
particularly for want of ſupport to them; and the com- 
-miſhoners of the conflant plat, who had the care of pro- 
viding the incumbents. with ſtipends, propoſed to the 
aſſembly, who approved of the propoſition, «that when 
the jus devolutum fell into pre ſbyteries hands, inſtead of 
allowing pariſhes to vaik, they ſhould ſupply them; 
and the moderators were to grant preſentations, by the 
direction and power of the plat, to entitle them to fli- 
pend ; which it ſeems ſome actual mĩniſters ho ſerved 
in pariſhes, had no title to, from their not having pre- 
ſentations; for it is ſaid, And if there be not actual 
«« miniſters preſently at the ſaid churches when the mo- 
« derators were to fin&out others.” This meansnothin 
elſe, than that preſbyteries were to ele& miniſters, * 
the moderators, according to their office, were to give 
the elected preſentations, that by law the admiited might 
be entitled to the benefices. The whole confirms the prin- 
ciple, that election ſhould bein the preſbytery, but is no 
evidence of their zpprobation of laie patrenages. 
5 op. 17. * 1 | Thus 
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Thus the expreſs words of the ſecond book of difbi- 
pline. And the declarations of its authors upon other 
occaſians concerning the election of miniſters, plainly 
diſcover their ſentiments upon this ſubje&t, —That the 
right ought'to be veſted in the preſbytery to ele, and 
conſent reſerved as a negative to the congregation, with- 


out which ng ſettlement ſhould proceed: and in ſo far 


they differed from the principle in the firſt book, where 


it is eſtabliſhed, that, in the firſt inſtance, the people 
ſhould elect, and the preſbytery after this election iy 


and admit. — But in order to clear our way to the 

we are to make of this poſition, it will be proper to 

examĩne into the truth of an aſſertion by the friends of 

patronage, That from the beginning of the reformation 

the church favoured it; — and this ſnall be attempted in 

the following chapter. LET 

„ 4 0%. V 

Of the ſentiments of the church concerning patronage, 
e 

A More particular inquiry into this ſubje& is neceſſary, 
becauſe, as above hinted, notions are now propagated - 

by the friends of patronage, ** That from the begianing 


Hof the reformation the church favoured it; — That 


« ® it ſeems to be undoubted, that it was the abuſe of 
1 . rather than patronage itſelf, which ſhe 
uarded againſt, at that (our firſt) period, with ſuch a 
laudable perſeverance: — And that even the ſtrong 
patagraph againſt it in the ſecond book of diſcipline, 
6 1s ſo to be underſtood.” All which is endeavoured. - 
to be proved at confiderable length from p. 36. and 
downward of the Obſervations on the overture; ' 
Let us attend then to this extraordinary doctrine. It 
is certainly new, nor before theſe times dreamed of, 
either by the friends or enemies of the church of Scot- 
land. Not by her friends ſure, as one document may 
fully prove, namely, that when Mr Carſtares, and other 


. commiſſioners from the church, preſented their memo- 


rial to the Queen againſt the reſtoration of patronages 
in 1712, this is one of the leading facts upon which 
e Obſervations en the overture, p. 434. 8 
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their pleadings att founded; That, from our fir 
rteformation from Popety, patronages have been rec. 
Ekoned a yoke and ſervitude upon the church of Scot. 
land, as is declared by the fiſt and ſecond book of 
«« Giſcipline,publithed ſoon after the reformation 3 ſince 


„ which time they have heen flill judged a grievance.” , 


This teſtimony is decifive as to friends; with regard 


to adverſaries, — it cannot be denied, that Biſhop Burnet 


was an adverſary, I had almoſt faid to bigotry, againit 
Preſbytery, or that any adverſary Was better acquain ted 
with our principles or hiſtory: Vet he, upon the ſame 
occaſion that Mr Carſtares and his brethren. made the 
above repreſentation, ſays „, ** Patronages. bad been 
„taken away in King William's reign.. It was ſet up 
by the Preſbyterians, from their firſt beginning, as 2 
„principle, That pariſhes had, from warrant in ſcrip- 
« ture, a right to chuſe their miniſters ; ſo that they 
* had always looked on the right of patronage, as an 
« invaſion made on that. It was therefore urged, that 
* ſince, by the act of union, Preſpytery, with all its 
« rights and privileges, was unalterably ſecured, and 
„ fince their Label Ben was a branch of their conſti- 
„ tution, taking from them the right of chuſing their 
«« miniſters, was contrary to that ad. T“ 
Is one then top forward when he aſſerts, after ſuch evi- 
dence of the ſettled unvaried principle of this church 
being againft patronage itſelf, ** that it muſt either pro- 
*< ceed from ignorance, or a worſe motive, to aver, that 
not patronage itſelf, but only its abuſe, was the aver- 
«« fion of our reformers, and of our church?“ | 
T The fact might be reſted upon the above evidence. 
Vet as the point itſelf is material, and the very artful 
repreſentation of it, in the Obſervations on the overture, 
may catch and impreſs the unwary; it becomes neceſ- 
ſary to attend more particulaſiy to it, in order to do 
juſtice to truth, and to the genuine ſentiments of our ve- 
nerable anceſtors, on this heats | 
One would have thought the laying down in ſo pe · 
ſitive a manner the principle in the firſt book of diſci- 
pline, "That election belonged to the people,” which 
certainly is ſubverſive of the patron's power, had been 
* Hiſtoryof bis own dme, ad on. 17. 35 . 
— Gufſcient 
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ſuficient to have put beyond controverſy, -4* that its 
« authors, and the aſſemblies Who approved it, were 
« not friends to patronage.” And ſo indeed men that 
are impartial, aad otherwiſe well informed in [theſe 
matters, have underſtood it. Mr Calderwood, as com- 
petent a judge as any other that can be named, illu - 
frating the firſt book of diſcipline, thus writes“: In 
« the fourth head they acknowledge it is altogether to 
« be avoided, that any man be thruſt: violently upon 
« the congregation; no men tion here of preſentation 
« by a patron.— They require that the miniſter be ad · 
« mitted in'preſence of the people.“ Vet in the Obſerva- 
tions on the overture f, after reciting this principle, the 
following extraordinary propoſition is brought forth: 
In this, however, there is nothing inconſiſtent with the 
« power of patrons; for the preſentee might be both e- 
6 ſeded by the people, and approved by the miniſters.“ 
True. But will this author reſt nere, and admit the pre- 
ſentation ſhould have operation only When both theſe are 
found? If this were eſtabliſhed, I ſuppoſe many of our 
diſputes would come to an end; and patronage might be 
then a very harmleſs thing: But this weredeparting from 
his poſitions elſewhere, as in p. 4. That the oppoſition of 
« the peopleought not to impede the ſettlement” of a pre- 
ſentee; a propoſition molt diametrically oppoſite to the 
powers aſſigned to congregations by the firſt book of diſci- 
pline, and to theintention of his ownſappolſitionnowrecued, 
To ſupport his argument, however, he ſays, his ſuppo- 
ſition (“ That the reformers were no enemies to patron- 
age“) does not reſt upon conjecture; and, from the trea- 
tiſe of electing ſuperintendants, of the ſame date with the 
firſt book of diſcipline, (which was, he juſtly adds, the 
form to be uſed in electing other miniſters), ſpecifies an in- 
ſtance, in proof of his aſſertion, where Mr Knox preſided, 
and declared to the meeting, That the lords of ſecret 
'* council had given charge and power to the churches of 
* Louthian, to chuſe Mr dpottiſwood ſuperintendant.” 
But here, it is obvious, there was no preſentation; 
nor could there, upon any principle regarding patron- 
age, be avy ſuch thing as a patron for a ſuperintend- 
ant. It was nothing elſe, but, in that critical time, 
the judgment of the heads of the Proteſtant intereit, 


®* tÞſtory, p. 26. + page 37. then 
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then in council, ſtrongly declared in a free election, in 
favour of a man of eminence, to fill the tempora- 
ry office of ſuperintendant for Lothian. . The proceed- 
ings at that election ſhew it to be no more; ſince 
it is evident, that “this nomination and charge to 
« chuſe” Mr Spottiſwood, had no other effect upon the 
concerned (who, by the hiſtory given of the tranſaQion, 
were of all ranks, and called from all corners of many 
counties), than the weight ſuch an opinion might have 
upon them. That it was intended no farther, is clear 
by the fair queſtion put to the whole aſſembly, Gif 
there wes any uther whom they wald put in elec- 
, tioun with the ſaid Mr John ?“ Is this name or thing, 
matter or form of a preſentation ? What an obligation 
would the enemies of patronage have to this author and 
his friends, would they appear for bringing patronage 
to this ſtate ! Will they admit of ſuch unlimited modera- 
tions; or allow that they are conſiſtent with patronage ? 
Willing, however, to bring every ſhadow of argu- 
ment in ſupport of this favourite cauſe, and ſenhble 
that the above inſtance would but feebly ſtrengthen it, 
he proceeds to what ſo much ſtreſs is laid upon, namely, 
the repreſentation of the aſſembly 1565 to the Queen; 
wherein it is declared, That it was not the mind of 
«* the afſembly, that her Majeſty, or any other patron, 
© ſhould be defrauded of their juſt patronages.” 

Explicit as this declaration ſeems to be, there are 
a few obſervations that ought to be made, in order te 
come at its true import. As, Ky . 
1. That taking it in the moſt favourable ſenſe for the 
purpoſe of patronage, and of the ſentiments of our 
reformers concerning it, it is carefully to be adverted 
to, that patronage ** now” is a much more formidable 
thing than it was in the beginning of our reformation. 
There were, then, a great number of the churches in 
Scotland, neither in the diſpoſal of the crown, nor o- 
ther lay-patrons : but having been, in times of Pope- 
ry, in the hands of churchmen and religious houſes, 
„ then” diffolved, were all in the hands of the church, 

not yet ſeized on by the crown, nor arbitrarily b 
ſcores diſpoſed of, as afterwards, by it, to ſubjects. This 
is a moſt effential circumſtance in this argument, and 
2. 4 * not 
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pot unnoticed by the aſſembly even in this repreſenta- 
tion, When they mention “ juſt patrons “.“ So that 
between thoſe in the poſſeſſion of prelates, religious 
houſes, and the charches called common, it is doubt- 
fal if the half of Scotland was not free from what was 
included in the meaning of the aſſembly 1 565. Aa eſ- 
ſential difference this, between the. then,” and the 
preſent fituation, when no church is left free, but all 
ſubjected to this bondage. — 4nd conſidering the tick- 
liſh Rate the true friends of the reformation were in at 
this period, when their determined enemy the Qgeen 
was in her higheſt power, it is no ſurpriſe they ated 


Though, as formerly hath been obſerved, at this time (as Sir 
George Mackenzie remarks) the many eccleſiaſtical patronages 
belonging to religious houſes, were io unjuſtly and illegally given 
to court-favourites ; yet, even after that large deduction, there 
were ſtill many remaining with the church, for a long period af- 
ter that injurious pillage; as is clear from the forecited act 
of aſſembly 1642, ſeſſ. 7. 24 Aug. which, inter alia, ſays, © That 
„ ſome were ſeeking gifts of patronage to biſhops kirks, which 
e are declared to belong to preſbyteries, to be planted, by two 
* acts of the late parliament, the ſaid lords (of exchequer) have 
« ordained that no ſignator, containing gifts of patronage from + 
© his Majeſty, ſhall paſs hereafter, but with a ſpecial proviſion, 
« that the ſame ſhall be liable to the tenor of his Majeſty's de- 
* claration ; ordaining alſo the procurator and agent for the kirk 
to be advertifed, and to have place to ſee all ſignators whatſo- 
« ever, containing — patronage, to the effect they may repre- 
« ſent the intereſt of the kirk therein; as the ſaid act, of the 
* date of the 27th of [une laſt, regiſtrate alſo in the books of the 
*« aſſembly this day, at length bears.””—Afterwards, ©* Therefore 
* the aſſembly ordains, for their better information hereanent, 
« that every 8 with all diligence, uſe all means of ex- 
« a& trial of the nature and quality of all kirks within their 
# bounds, as what kirks belonged to the King's Majeſty's pa- 
„ tronage, what to other laic patronages, what kirks of old 
were planted by the preſbyteries, and what by prelates and 
*« biſhops, before the afſembly at Glaſgow 1638, what hath been 
* the way and time of the change of the r and providing 
© of the kirks, if any have been changed, or auy other thing 
** concerning the nature and quality of every kirk within their 
* bounds, and to ſend the ſame to the procurator of the kirk with 
© all diligence.” In 1647 it is again among the aſſembly's inſtruc- 
tions to preſbyteries, that they ſend up liſts what kirks are 
under patrons, what not.” | 

This vigour diſcovered a ſpirit 2 of an aſſembly, wiſhing 
to preſerve all poſſible liberty to the church; and eſtabliſhes a 
fact beyond all queſtion, that many churches were ſtill free from 
the oppreſſion of lay-patronage, and in the church's hands, as 


ſucceeding to the churchmen-in whoſe right they were, alter the 
reformation, | | 
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with great prudence in inſiſting as little as poſſible on 
points, it was obvious, they could not prevail in, and 
when with great difficulty they could hold what they 


had already got. But this declaration is far from gi- 
ving up with what was contained in the firſt book of 
diſcipline as their avowed principle, in regard to the 
ſettlement of miniſters : the rather that, | 

2. By a fair conlirution of the account given by 
Petrie *, as referred to in the Obſervations on the o- 
verture, this declaration of the aſſembly hath properly 
no reſpect to the final ſettlement of miniſters by virtue 
of preſentations. A preſentation in theſe days had an 
eſſential connection with the whole fruits of the old be- 
neficee, and gave right to them only. The chorch 
claimed and ſtruggled, that theſe, as the patrimony of 
the church, ſhould be beſtowed, as for the ſupport of 
the miniſtry, ſo for other pious uſes. Inſtead of em- 
ploying them thus, vaiking benefices had been grant- 
ed to noblemen and barons, as one in Carrick had, at 
that preciſe time, been given to the Laird of Skeldrum, 
which gave occakon to this altercation with the court, 
The Queen and her council (as our author would have 
it) did not in the leaſt miſtake the intention of the aſ- 
ſembly's meſſage ; but as they had good reaſon, avoid- 
ing a direct anſwer to a charge of ſo groſs a miſap- 
plication of church-revenues, which fruſtrated the whole 
intention of endowment, made the reply upon the ge- 
neral point in conteſt with the church, concerning the 
fruits of benefices ; ** 'That her Majeſty thinks it no- 
„% way reaſonable, that ſhe ſhould defraud herſelf of 
«« ſo great a patrimony of the crown, as the patronage 
« of benefices, forth of her hands; for her neceſſity 
«© in her port and common charges will require the je- 
«« tention thereof, and thav in a good part, in her own 
« hands. Nevertheleſs her Majeſty is well pleaſed, 
«« that conſideration being had of her own neceſſity, 
« and what may be ſufficient for the reaſonable ſuſten- 
«« tation of the miniſtry, a ſpecial aſſignation be made 
te to them, in places moſt commodious, with which 
« her Majeſty will not meddle, but ſuffer it to come to 
«« them.” It is clear as the light from this, what was 


p. 343. - : 
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the object in view, upon this queſtion between the court 
and the aſſembly, namely, the aſcertaining a right to the 

benefices. The court, ſo far from an intention to aſ- 

ſert the right of preſenting miniſters to pariſhes, rather 

ſeem to mean to avoid giving them preſentations, as 

theſe entitled to more than they were diſpoſed to part 

with; and therefore, inſtead of ſaying preſentations 

ſhall be granted, or inſiſted upon, in order to ſettle - 

ment, they take no notice of ſettlements at all ; and 

inſtead of preſentations, mention only ſpecial aſſig- 

nations to be granted, for the reaſonable ſuſtentation 

« of the miniſtry,” and that not ſo much as in the pariſh 

to which the miniſter is ordained, but in places moſt 

% commodious.” From this ic is ſubmitted, whether 


preſentations were in much uſe to be given at that pe- 


riod, or rather whether the church did not wholly ſettle 
by their own rules, and the ordained only received ſuch 
aſſignations, (and very ſcanty we know they were}, for 
their ſupport ? However this may be, the afſembly 
replied to the above declaration from the Queen in her 
own language, that their intention was not to de- 
fraud patrons of their juſt rights of patronage; but 
keeping to their argument, as to the cafe of Skeldruav 
and other laymen, to whom preſentation to benefices.. 
had been given, infift, that prefbyteries were greatly 
injured thereby in their rights, when any poſſeſſed them 


without their trial and collation: And further, were it 


thus put in the patrons power, ſimply to preſent whom 
they pleaſed, there ſhould be no order in the church, 
but all be filled with ignorance and confuſion. After 

which, in a moſt folema manner, they expoſtalate with 

her Majeſty, concerning her reſolution of retaining for 
her own uſe, the benefices to which patronages gave 

her the title; concluding with thanks for her promiſe” 
to ſupport them, which was by ſpecial afſignations. 
In this true light of the matter, can it be fairly infer- 
red, that the ſentiments of the men (yet alive, as our 
author obſerves) who compoſed the firſt book of di- 
ſcipline, ere now in favour of patronage, and changed 
ſo ſoon from the poſitive principles they in that treatiſe 
had laid down, on a plan ſo inconſiſtent with, and ſub- 


verfive of it? On what occaſion. had they appeared ſo · 
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unfteady.? Or bad they, ſiuce the 1560, been fo ſweet. 


enced and favoured by the court and great men, as to in- 


duce them to increaſe their power, in what ſo nearly 
concerned the ſucceſs of religion. they ſtood for ? The 
direct contrary is tte truth; as, ever ſince that period, 


they had been in ſtated controverſy with them, and in 
particular concerning the uſe that benefices, to Which 
preſentations gave right, ſhould be put to. And on this 


occaſion, as the conteſt was not at all concerning ſettle. 
ments in general, and the conſideration that others 
ſhould bave in making them; but ſolely upon one 


ſpecies of groſs abuſe then going on, of which the caſe 


af Skeldrum was a glaring inſtance ; it was enough 


for their preſ.nt purpoſe, io oppoſe to it, the injury 
- that was therein done to religion, and to themſelves, as 


entitled to try and collate all poſſeſſing benefices by ſuch 
illicit and unhallowed donations. | 

The attempt is vain, therefore, to bring this decla- 
ration, ſo occaſioned and intended, as ** needing no 


commentary,“ as this author ſpeaks, in f of the 


reſormers in aſſembly being favourers of - patronage, 
They were the fartheſt from it. They had preſented to 
Parliament principles as to ſettlements perfectly oppo- 
ſite to it; they ceaſed not in their endeavours to have 
thee eſtabliſned.— In the mean time, as in a proper place 
ſhall be obſerved, they were in fact going on in ſettle- 
ments upon their own plan; — were ſucceſsful in their 
unw earied endeavours, two years after this, when tho 
Fatronage was not, according to. their wiſhes, aboliſh- 
ed, yet to procure an act of parliament, by which, 
notwithſtanding there were aclual preſentations, the ju- 
dicatories were veſted with powers, whereby, except they 
ſaw gocd, they were not to take effect as to the ſettle- 
ment of preſentees. Were theſe the deeds of men that 
approved of. patronages ?. Is it conſiſtent with candour 
to impute ſuch palpable inconſiſtencies, to perſons ſo e- 
minent for acuteneſs, ſteadineſs, and foreſight ? who ne- 
ver leſt ſight of their object, the promoting of religion, 
and, in order to chat, the liberty of the church, to an 
extent few have ideas of now; and to which they 
were kept continually awake, by a powerful party, 
v ho, by this and other means, u anted to bring the m into. 
| bondage 
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to have had no intention by the aſſembly, to approve 
of patronage in general, as a method of ſettling mini- 
ſters, but uſed in this taſtance for quite another purpoſe.- 
It is only when detached and miſunderſtood, that it is 
by the ſound; not the true import of the words, drag - 
ged into the ſervice of a caaſe, to which they who pre- 
ferred it to the Queen, upon the preſent emergency, 
were certainly averſe. h 5 | 
Neither does another argumenturged by this author , 
to prove that our reformers were no enemies to patron-- 
age, in the leaſt avail to this end, but rather eſtabliſh- 
eth whet he would: deſtroy. From the firſt book of 
diſcipline; & 1. he eites a paragraph, declaring, that 
the church did not judge it to be violent intrufion,, 
« when the council of the church, in the fear of God, 
and for the ſalvation of the people, offereth them a. 


«- ſufficient man to inſtrud them, whom they ſhall not 
be forced to admit before juſt examination,. as be 


fore is ſaid,” Nothing can appear more extraordi- 
nary than the adducing this paſſage to prove in gene - 
ral, “ that the compilers of this book favoured pa- 
« tronage,“ or, as he infers, that, with them, the: 


being agreeable to the people was no eſſential qualifi- 


« cation in a clergyman.” Than this argument, and the- 
conſequence drawn from it, nothing can be more obviouſ-- 
ly uncandid, as is evident by conſidering, that this is'the- 


very chapter where, in the moſt explicit terms, the fun- 
damental principle as to ſettlements is laid down,” That 


„ 1t appertaineth to the people, and to every congre-- 


“ gation,.to elect their miniſter. —And only in caſe they: 


« be negligent, then the church may preſent unto them. 
« a man apt to feed the flock,” —and even after the time 
fixed for the 


If the council of the church preſents a:man to be. 


their miniſter,. not knowing they are otherwiſe pro- 
« vided,. in the mean time the church is provided of 


another, ſufficient in their judgment for that charge, 
« whom they preſent to the learned miniſters, and next 


« reformed church (preſbyteries were not chen ſettled 


_ * Obſervations on the Overture, g. 40g. 
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Bondige? The more this declaration is confidered i all” = 
its connections, the more it will appear, to the impattial,. 


ſupply in a vacancy bath elapſed. 5 4. 
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| « tobe examined 1 In this caſe the preſentation of the . 


people muſt be preferred to the preſentation of the 
% council.” And then both principles are diſtinQly . 
laid down. For altogether this is to be avoided, 
that any man be violently intruded, or thruſt in 
upon any congregation 3 but this liberty with 
all care to be reſerved to every ſeveral church, 
„ to have their votes and ſuffrages in election of 


<< their miniſters : But violent intruſion we call 


% not,“ Sc. as above. This exception is evident- 
ly to take place only when the particular congre- 
gation is ia mora, or unwilling perhaps, as in Popiſh 
or otherwiſe diſaffected pariſhes, to have a Proteſtant 
miniſter, when it was the principle of the church to 
fend them a paſtor by her own authority. But, like 
other exceptions, this one confirms the firſt and gene- 


ral rule. How unjuſtifiable is it thus to apply language 


intended for one caſe, to another toto cœlo different from, 
nay oppoſite to it? This fallacy is only exceeded by 
the ſurpriſing and groundleſs concluſion this author 
makes, from what he had thus fo ill applied to his ar- 
gament *, that © if it ſhould be objected, the people 
«© might act otherwiſe, it is anſwered, that if ever they 
did fo, this was contrary tothe opinion of their leaders, 
* which is ſufficient to the purpoſe now in view.” — 
Their leaders had folemnly eftabliſhed their title to elect, 
—declared it to be utterly wrong to deprive them of 
this privilege, — called, enured, and authoriſed them 
to ule it; and only took the matter into their own 
hands, when they criminally negleQed, or refuſed to 


- Preſent the miniſter of their choice to. them for trial 


and approbation,—when, rather than they ſhould want 
a teacher, and miniſter of ſalvation, they themſclves 

would ſend one to them. What ſort of underſtandings 
can this writer think readers are poſſeſſed of, that he 
ean allow-himſelf to imagine, but for one moment, they 
can be impoſed upon by. ſuch obvious fallacy; and, from 

this abuſed paragraph in the firſt book of diſcipline, be 
perſuaded, that patronage was agreeable to the authoss 

_ . of this book, either in lay or churchmens hands; or that 
à miniſter being agreeable or. not to the people, was an 

p.. : | n 
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indifferent, or not eſſential point with them, in a ſet- 
tlement ? 8 | *K, F 3 

But this author had more to do before his ſurpriſing | 
hypotheſis, ** That our reformers favoured preſenta- » 
tions, could be eſtabliſhed. The ſecond book of | 

diſcipline hath in very explicit and a terms decla - | 
red againſt them, in the well-known paſlage; chap. 12. . 
F 10. in theſe words. And becaule this order, Ci. e. : 

| 


+ the liberty of the election of paſtors, —ſwa that nane 
be intrufit upon ony congregation, —without lawfull 
election, and the aſſent of the people owir quham the 
« perſon is placit, as the practiſa of the apoſtolical 
„and primitive kirk, and gude order craves,” 5 g.), 
% quhilk God's word craves, cannot ſtand with patron- 
© ages, and preſentation to benefices, uſit in the Paipe's N 
« kirk; we defire all them that trewlie feir God ear- 1 
«© neſtly to conſider, that for ſwa meikle as the names 4 
Hof patreaages and benefices, togither with the effect 
« thairof, have flowit fra the Paip, and corruption 
*« of the Canon law only, in fo far as thereby ony per- 
„ ſon was intruſit or placit owir kirks having caram a- © 
% zimarum. And for ſwa meikle as that manner of 
«« proceeding hes na ground in the word of God, but 
« 1s contrar to the ſame, and to the faid- libertie of 
«, election, they aucht not now to have place in this 
licht of reformation. And therefore quhaſumever | 
„ will embrace God's word, and deſyre the kingdom 
of his Son Chriſt Jeſus io be advancit, they will alſo + 
embrace and receive that policie and order qululk 34 
« the word of God, and upright eſtaitof his kirk crayes, 
« otherwiſe itisin vaine that they have profeſttheſame 

An unbiaſſed reader would think this paſſage per- 
fectly deciſive concerning the ſentiments of our reform- 
ers, as abhorrent of patronage ; and that a ſtronger ap- 
pellation than weakneſs may with juſtice be applied to 
this author's endeavours to conceal and Liſeuils the true 
and obvious meaning of this clear declaration againſt it, 
At conſiderable length he ſets forth, the covetous 
and oppreſſive methods that Morton uſed to get the 
church-revenues into his own and his favourites bands, 
and the mean and unworthy men he found, who, for 
villing falaries, complied to take ne names of 11 
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fied clergy men, in order to ſerve his purpoſes in parlia. 
ment, while the great profits came into his private purſe. 
All this is true ; and reflections can hardly be too fe. 
vere upon a condut᷑t ſo baſely criminal. But in order 
to lay a foundation for his partial: explanation of the 
above paſſage, to aſſert as he does, that theſe Were 
the eircumſtances which gave riſe to che ſecond book 
Z of diſcipline, approved by the aſſembly 1528,“ is a- 


ſtoniſhing indeed l It is impoſſible, after an attentive 


peruſal of this performance, to pay ſo ill a compli. 


ment to the author's knowledge of hiſtory, where-ever 
elſe the reflection may light, as te ſay he was igno- 
rant, that long before Morton's regency, or thoſe bad 
r ou well repreſents, this book was underta- 
in the moſt publie manner, even ſo early as 156; f. 
What an impoſition, then, is it to aſſert f, That theſe 
« were the circumſtances: which gave riſe” to the 
ſecond book: of "diſcipline I What arts will not ſome 
men uſe to make a tale plauſtble, in order to. ſerve the 
purpoſes of a party and favourite cauſe? 
The more candid account of the matter ſeems to be, 
That while in the firſt book of diſcipline, at the dawn of 


the ſettlement of re formation, its compilers laid down, 


according to their beſt views, the ſcriptural principles 


relating toſettlements, in prudence they did not expreisly 


ſtrike" out againſt patronages, being full of hopes their 
licy,. as well as their con feſſion of. faith, would be pu- 
licly acceꝑted. and eſtabliſhed; ſenſible, that if therein 


o Obſervations on the overture, p. 17 

"+ Calderwood,. p. 25. tells us, the bock of diſcipline was 
accommodated to the time in iome points, and liberty was reſer- 
ved to poſterity to eſt abliſn a more perfect ſyſtem; as you ſee in 


Mr Knox's hiſtory ;—the policy of the kirk SHOT ſo maimed be- 


fore, in the time of Popery, it could not be al 


ether repair- 
ed in haſte. 1 | 


. Accordingly, in aſſembly 1563 (p. 33.) in the fourth ſeſſion, it 
Was thought needful, for further n of the book of di · 


fcipline, that the Earl of Marſhal, Lord Ruthven, Cc. or any: 
three or four of them, ſhould reviſe the faid book; conſider di- 


-ligently the contents thereof, ſet down their judgments in writ,. 


and report the ſame to the aſſembly, or, if a parhament be bold- 
en in the mean time, to the lords of the articles; and that they 
beyin immediately, —and thereafter conti nue till the {aid book 
be thoroughly reviſed. — In ſubſequent aſſemblies we find yearly. 
appointments for the ſame end, in 1564, 1566, 1567, 1568, 1509, 
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they ſucceeded, patronage, at lealt a to all its hardſhips. 


would fall of courſe. In this however being diſappointed, . 
in forming the ſecond book, they found it not only, as 
formerly, their duty to lay down their notions poſitively 
concerning the plan for ſettlements, that ought to ob- 
tain; but from the evils, which in part they had ſeen, 
and others they foreſaw would attend the continuance of 
this bondage, they likewiſe thought it neceſſary to de- 
clare,/in-direQ and ſtrong terms, againſt its exiſtence in 
the church at all, and that, as a part of the abominations 
of Foperys and repugnant to the word of God and the 
true liberty of the church, it ought to be totally removed. 
Nothing can poſſibly appear more diſingenuous than 
the whole ſtrictures of this author, to ſupport his arbi- 
trary meaning of this paſſage, and of the conduct of 
our reformers relating to it. After afſerting ®, © That 
« Morton's abuſes bore too ſtriking a reſemblance to ab- 
« uſes of a ſimilar nature in the time of Popery, and 
therefore the compilers inveigh againſt patronage, and 
«« preſentation to benefices ufit in bo Paipe's kirk, as 
if theſe were all they ſtruck at by this ſtrong deefara-. 
tion: — yet conſcious it admitted of a higher meaning, 
ſays, there would be reaſon in that caſe, to conjecture 
they advanced theſe high pretenfions with no other 
« view than to obtain the privilege claimed in the 
„year 1565, and ſecured by act of parliament 1567.” 
He means, that while they were for patronages remain-' 
ing, the title to try the intrant ſhould remain with them. 
hut if this conjecture was all this declaration intend- 
ed, to what purpoſe frame it ſo diſtinctly for quite ano- 
ther purpoſe, even the abolition of patronage itſelf ?— 
And to what purpoſe offer ſuch a declaration, to obtain 
what he allows was ſecured to them already by act of 
parliament 1567, which there never had been the 
ſmalleſt attempt to deprive them of; and which, in o- 


ther parts of this ſame book +, they had aſſerted to be 


their right in the cleareſt terms? This whole commen- 
tary is abſurd to the laſt degree. . 1 
That this however, adds he, “ was in reality the 
great aim of the church at this time, is extremely 
„ probable, or rather abſolutely certain.“ Let us conſi- 


. 44. 5 + Sce Petrie, p 398. 


der 


„ jet, when placed in fimi 
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der his mediums for eſtabli hing this certainty . 4 


bl. | hat reaſon (faith he) cannot be aſſigned why they 
«& h 


uld depart totally from the principles of the law, 

„ and the ſentiments of their predecefiors on this ſub. 
lar circumſtances with 

© them.” The truth of their predeceſſors being for 
ronages is, as above, utterly denied, They had 
gled, and were more and more ſtruggliag againſt 


what was at preſent eſtabliſtied by law, as ineonſiſtent 


both with their predeceſſors, and their own principles, 
explicitly declared.— As to the ſapplications which he 
mentions as preſented formerly, and particularly in the 
year 1578, © That preſentations be directed to the com · 
« miflioners of the counties where the benefices lie; at 
that time the church was not legally divided into preſby- 
teries, and the ecclefiaſtics that had the overſight of 
counties, ate called commiſſioners; and the intention 


ol the aſſembly was, that as theſe commiſſioners were the 


fitteſt judges of the propriety of the ſettlements of par- 


— _ticular miniſters, in this or the other congregation, ac- 
cordꝭ g to the rights veſted in judicatories by act of 


parliament 15673 ſo preſentations ſhould be directed 
to them for that. end, rather than to the biſhops, at 
this time under Morton's ' patronage, claiming that 
and other powers.—As to the anſwer of the aſſembly to 
the King, defiring to- know the form of a preſentation, 
„That candidates ought to be preferred according to 
*« their merits and age; and always the laic patron- 
« ages to remain whole, and unjoiated or undivided, 


e directed to preſbyteries ; nothing leſs is the inten- 
tion of the aſſembly than thereby to approve of patron · 
This was one of the ſeaſons, when, in the language 
Mr Andrew Melvin in his letter to Beza, the King's 


| mind was favourably bended to the church. It waz 


then, that, with his conſent, preſbyteries were ſettled 
through the whole kingdom, inſtead of the former 
commiſſioners, which the aſſembly found tended to cor- 
ruption. Many other - favours were granted. — In par- 
ticular, in anſwer to the King's demands, upon account 


of the ſmallneſs of the portion allotted for the ſupport 
of 


* Obſervations on the overture, p. 3. 
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of the miniſters,. they propoſe, that the goo charges in | 

Scotland be reduced to 600, and that emolument 

ſhould be ſome more, ſome leſs, as particularly ſet down 

by them: That young men coming from ſchools ſhall 

© only be promoted to the ſtipends and benefices of the _ 

« loweſt. degree; the eldeſt, or of greateſt learning, 

judgment, and 2 to be promoted to che high · 

« eſt rank, and to d gradatim, as they ſhall be jud · 

«« ved worthier, from three year to three year, for better 

« eſchewing ambition and avarice; and that the charge 
of the greateſt congregations be not committed to 

« the 23 eſt miniſters at the firſt, nor they preferred 
« to the eldeſt, of gravity and judgment. With re- 
gard to the proviſion ſtipulated for the miniſters ſo ar · 
ranged, That where the parſonage and vicarage at any 
church are now ſevered benefices, they are to be annexed 
into one. The prebendaries to be cognoſced and con · 
ſidered, which are founded upon the tithes of the pariſh, 
and which on temporal lands, to the effect that ſuch as 
are founded upon tithes may accreſce to the living oſ 
the miniſters, And in diſtinction of this diſtrĩibytion of 
revenues properly eccleſialtical, that, as above cited, 
i the laic patronages remain whole, .. unleſs it be with 
the conſent of the patron.“ But what hath all this 
to do with the evidence that the aſſembly favoured pas - 
tronages in general ? They were yet eſtabliſhed by. Jaw. 
It was neither in the King's power nor theirs to diſan - 
nul them without the parliament; but the King, as the 
law ſtood, being willing to bring the number, order, 
| and ſettlement of churches into ſome good order, took 
4 the aſſembly's advice, as things were, how that might 
- be done. — They offer a plan, which in truth eircum- 
0 ſeribed, or rather indeed took away the greateſt evil of 
% patronage; its andiſcriminate power of preferring whom 
8 the patron pleaſed. Voung men could not be put but in 
d the ſmalleſt 2 


- 


clearly, by the judgment of 
er the judĩcatories, the after preferencewas to be; as nei- 
fo {her the ſtate nor patrons then, or after, ever pretended 
ir- to be the judges of the learning, judgment, or ex- 


int * perience” of miniſters, upon the proficiency in which, 
ort future promotion was to place, but the judicatories 
enly, And as to the. laic patronages remainipg 8 * 
4 * N * | . | * 
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Oc. under this conſtitution, this does not relate at all 

to the exerciſe of the right of patronage toparticular pre. 

ſentees, but to the benefices annexed thereto, which, in 

the propdſed diſtribution of the church- goods, vere not 

to be ſevered and disjoined, as thoſe properly eccleſiaſti- 

cal, and which had belonged to religious houſes, were; 

but to be reſerved whole, except by conſent of the pa- 

5 trons. Different reaſons preſent themſelves for this diſ- 

tinction, which there is no occaſion to mention, as not 

ſo properly belonging to the preſent queſtion, whether 

the aſſembly at this time really favoured patronage or 
e ; | 

- By this fair ſtate of the matter &, it ſeems clear, that 

fo far from favouring patronages, the aſſembly propoſed 

a ſcheme, which, if executed, very eſſentially overturn- 

ed them ; and put all the power of ſettlements, where 

their ſecond book of diſcipline ſaid it ſhoald be =. 

namely, in the hands of the preſbyteries. After which 

preſentations were little more than a name, to which 

they then could have little objection, as upon their own 

ſcheme, and by law, it was the alone thing that could 

then give a title to a benefice ; and their repeating their 

deſire, that they ſhould be directed to preſby teries, 

(formerly to commiſſioners), that is, to them in op- 

Poſition to biſhops, as was the queſtion in theſe days, b 

and in order that preſbyteries might judge upon them, n 

according to the ample and final powers which the act h 

1567 had entruſted them with concerning them. ti 

£1 

al 


If it is urged, that this was the aſſembly's admit- 

ting of patronages, in oppoſition to their declared ſenſe 

againſt them, according to the interpretation which its tk 

enemies give of the paſſage of the ſecond book of tt 

diſcipline ; true: but allowing all that can be ti 

fairly made of this, it will by no means follow, that 

thereby they approved of patronage; or that it was 

. the abuſe of patronage, rather than patronage itſelf, 
| „% which the church would guard againſt.” 1 

It muſt Rill be aſſerted, that the paſſage In the ſe- 

cond book of diſcipline is clear againſt patronage as 

Funditus wrong, —and a*conflitution againſt ſcripture, 

556 see Petrie, and Calder wood. 

I Obſervations on the overture, p. 4 . 

| a antiquity, 


| 2 
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antiquity, and reaſon; that it is the declaration of an? 
aſſembly of men, perfectiy qualified with preciſion and 
accuracy to expreſs their ſentiments, —that gave parti-: + 
cular attention to the expreſſions in Mis treatiſe upon all, 
the ſubjects in it; ſo that, after much time and labour 
employed in forming it, a particular committee was ap- 
pointed to reviſe its expreſſion, in order to deliver it 
from darkneſs and ambiguity ; — that if upon any one 
point elearne/5'is to be expected, it is upon patronage, | 
as this was reſerved to the very laſt, before the ſenſe of 
the aſſembly was fixed concerning it; was publicly de- 
bated,” and ev recaution taken to clear the ſubject, 
and to be preciſe in the definition of their judgment of 
it; that therefore the obvious, muſt be the true ſenſe © 
of its compoſers *®. And. there is more reaſon to 
conclude, they were totally againſt patronage ; be- 
cauſe, ' notwithſtanding all the favour it had from 
courtiers and great men, they ſfo;exphcitly and public- 
ly, in that ſituation, - declared-againſt it, — than be- 
cauſe, under that declaration, they ſubmitted; and, 
until the law itſelf ſhould be altered hy the legiſlature, 
made the beſt of it they could in their propoſals to the 
King; that therefore (as the author of Obſervations on 
the overture would infer) there was nothing in the 
book or their - ſentiments contrary. to pattonage. Is 
not this the ſame conduct that the wiſeſt men have 
held in all ſimilar circumſtances? Thus, in the very ar- 
ticle under conſideration, will this author argue, be- 
cauſe, at the interceſſion of the church, K. Charles I. 
allowed a leet of fix in 1642, or that two years after, 
the aſſembly begged the leet might be reſtricted to 
three 3 that therefore the Scotch Preſbyterians at that 
time were for patronage; when yet they reſted not, 
until they procured its. utter abolition in 1649 7 Or 
will he hold the argument, that when deſpotiſm is on 
the advance in any country, the patriots, who-ſtruggle _ 
for the mitigation of meaſures they cannot altogether 
prevent, are there fore the friends of the oppreſſion that 
* Notwithſtanding of which, in order to eſtabliſh his falſe poſi - 
tions, the author of Obſervations on the overture, p. 3.very un. 
Gips blames ſome inaccurate expreſſions in the books of 


L may; 


Fant. 


may be involved in them ? So may be argue, chat, at 
this very period, our Preſbyterian anceſtors, who, in 
this ſecond book of diſcipline, and by ſtrong reſolutions 
of aflemUly in\15 declared 2gainit Epiſcopacy, were 
yet not averſe to it, becauſe they then, and afterwards 
during Arran's miniſtry, were obliged to bear with and 
make the beſt of many diſagreeable things inſiſted upon 
in favour of that order. i Eno Jo; 
I I would aſk this author, if in truth it had been the 
intention of the compilers of this ſecond book of diſci- 
pline to declare againſt patronage in the higbeſt degree, 
could they have found or uſed expre ſſions more full and 
explicit in their opinion againſt it ? They treat it in the 
ſame manner, as they do the truth of Chriſtianity, in 
every. article that had been abuſed by Popery ; that is, 
they firſt, in ſect . lay down the genuine method of e- 
leQing miniſters, as they judged it ought to be, by ſcrip- 
ture and the early ages; and then, in ſect. 10. accord- 
ing to their uniform method in every other point of 
faith or government, proteſt apainſt the apoſtaſy which, 
in their ſtyle, © curſed Papiſtry” had made from it, by 
the introduction of patronage ; ſolemnly declaring, that 
in vain men had profeſſed to embrace God's word, Qc. 
If indeed it was the abuſe of, rather than patron- 
< ape itſelf,” as this author alleges, that our anceſtors, 
2 — would guard againſt, in how abſurd 
a light does it place them ? Could their prudence diclate 
it, as the eligible way, that in, order to obtain a re- 
« formation” of a plan, the roo method was to ſtrike 
at the root of it altogether ? Why did got common ſenſe 
tell them, rather to carry their complaiſance as far as 
poſſible to patronage itſelf, and only to ãaſiſt that thoſe 
abuſes they complained of ſtould be removed, as the 
more likely way to be gratified ? They were not ſo weak 
28 the imputaticn of this author would make them; tut 
Lad learning, judgment, the knowledge: of the world, 
and the addreſs neceſſary to com pais their ends, 3 
much as any others, But the whole bypothefis of this 


author, That our illuſtticus reformers were, firſt or 


| be laſt, favcurers of patronage,” 15 groundleſs, ard, 
like every cthex inflance of falſthocd, er mu! 
titode of mere ſalſchecds to ſupport it. Let not ſuch 
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injury be repeated againſt men, who from the beginnin 
eſtabliſned principles utterly inconſiſtent with it; — who, 
without intermiſſion, continued and roſe in their ſtrug- 
gle againſt it, as its uever- failing concomitant evils ap- 
peared ; till at laſt their genaine deſcendents prevail - 
ed, and obtained its total Abolition. N 
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/ our legal gabliſpment, in relation to the ſettlement of 
miniflers, from the begiuning of the reformation to the 
... /// fre, $1 

H Aeg {et forth the principles of the Preſbyterian 
14 church of Scotland, as ſettled in her ſecond boo 
of diſcipline, as to the calling of miniſters, and'ſhewn, 
that, according to it, the el ion is in the preſbytery, 
the conſent of the people neceſſary, and that with $0}. 
in the judgment of our reformers, the perfect exerciſe 
of is iaconſiſtent; — We next turn to that 
part of the legal eſtabliſhment of Preſpytery, Which 
bie ß 1 . 
There hath been already becaßion to obſerve; that 
the firſt book of diſcipline had not the good fortune to 
be wholly confirmed by parliament,” and that, up- 
on this diſappointment, the church ſet about forming 
another 3 yet in the mean time, as a legal eftablitrment 
and ſanttion was neceffary to give force to the eceleſia - 


fical adminiſtration, their judicatories ceaſed not it 


ml . age ae eg obtain a capital ſtatute in 
1467, wherein, t ic and laughful patronages 
1 confirmed, yet, ane to oliver the church from 
the violence that might be the effect of preſentations 
without a proper balance, it is there ſuppoſed, that pre. 
fntations may be in controverſy, even when beſtowed 
upon qualified men; and, in ſach caſes, final judg- 
ment in the laſt reſort is veſted. in the church · judicato - 
ries, by theſe clear expreſſions, ; be quhame the cauſe 


"bean deeyded, flak end, as they decerne and de. 


« clade? 


| This flatute is ſo _ 4 giving the judicatories 
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1 
power to determine in ſettlements under preſentations, 


that even the author of Obſervations on the overture al. 
lows, p. 41. that it ſeems to gratify the church in 


75 


the mol ample manner.“ et is not this con. 

ceſſion very conſiſtent with other parts of his perform- 

ance. Not with the principle he vainly and injuriouſſy 

endeavours to fix upon our reformers, That they 

were favourers of patronage; fince, if it had been 

ſo, how came this power of final deciſion, as they ſay 
expedient, to be ſuch a gratification to them ? If fond 

of preſentations, they muſt have been pleaſed without 

it, and would rather that they ſhould be permitted to 
have an unlimited effet.—Neither doth this conceſſion 
corceſpond well with a poſition, very magiſterially laid 
down upon this argument, b. Ei That “ nodiſcretion- 
«© ary power ought to be left to the judge; his duty 
„ ought to be pointed out with all poſſible preciſion. 
When his powers are diſcretionary, we have no ſecu- 
„ rity whatever for our moſt valuable privileges.“ 
And afterwards, That if a preſentee can be ſet aſide 
upon diſcretionary reaſons, — it is neither agreeable 
to juſtice nor ſound policy.“ But the anſwer is ob- 
vious, That the queſtion is not here, What 7 airy be, 
but what is? This gentleman, were he a legiſlator, 
might urge ſuch copBaerations K 851 giving judges 

his latitude, and others might admit, that, in gene- 
ral, laws ought to be made with all poſſible preciſion, 
in order to ſecure property ; yet ſtill, in many caſes, the 
allowing very unlimited powers to judges, is not only 
ſalutary, but neceſſary. Not to go far for examples, is 
not oux own ſupreine court of civil judicature, a court 
of equity as well as of law ? And, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, is not the chancery of ** fo eſtabliſhed ? 
By their conſtitution it is ſuppoſed, that caſes may oc- 
cur, where, through the imperfection of the beſt devi- 
ſed laws, the very intention of framing them, in order 
to do juſtice, may be fruſtrated ; and the contrary ef. 
fect produced, by too ſtrict an adherence tothe letter of 
\ Hatutes: on which account. diſcrerionary powers are 
veſted in judges, that where hardſhips are thereby like · 
ly to enſue; they may ſo far depart from the words, 
and, according to the ſpirit of the law, and the * 
| "28 © 13; when 
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of equity, give_righteous deciſions, 
E e e, 45 preſume, was as Knowing 
in what was OR and right for a legiſlature t& 
appoint as this a „The feſhon may proceed as a 
court of equity, , ery of apr ee in aba- 
« ting the tigour of law, and giving aid in ca- 
6 fend ſuch as in a court of As, have 1. ire | 
% and this power is inherent in the ſapreme court of 
« every country, where ſeparate courts are not eſtabliſh» . 
© ed for law and for equity. This is the very power 
veſted in the jadicatories of this church by the act 1567, _ 
never repealed nor curtailed to this day, but often con- 
firmed. The ſtatute goes upon the ſame principles that 
courts of equity are eſtabliſhed. The great object in 
the eye of the legiſlature, in appointing public encou- 
ragement for the ſupport of a ſtanding miniſtry, is with- 
out doubt the advancement of religion among all ranks 
of men. As therefore it did not ſeem good to remove 
patronage altogether, yet, ſenſible, that, without ſuch 
control, the very end for which the pablic ſupport was 
given might be defeated, with a truly-parental ſpirit, 
church-judicatories (compoſed, of miniſters and elders, 
ſuppoſed by their character and office to be the beſt 
friends and natural guardians of religion) were entruſt. 
ed with the final determinations of all ſettlements, as 4 
balance againſt the _ over-rigorous Exerciſe ther- 
of, This then is the 
bliſhment by the ſtate. | | 
The next great object that preſents itſelf in this mat- 
ter is the act 1592, by which not only Preſbytery in ge- 
neral is eſtabliſhed, but, in particular, what belongs to 
the ſettlement of miniſters is defined; and in which is 
inſerted a clauſe in favour of N „of which its 
friends perpetually avail themſelves; but it is humbly 
ſubmitted, whether they do not carry it farthet᷑ than the 
clear intention, and even words of the ſtatute, in their 
connection and conſiſtency with other parts of it, will 
juſtify them. The words are, < Providing the foreſaid 
«* preſbyteries be bound and aſtricted to receive and ad- 
mit whatſamever qualified migiſter preſented be his 
+ Majeſty or Jaic patrones . 7 
* Principtes of law, p. 79. — Conſult likewiſe Lord Ram —© 
Prnples of equity, peſt. ks g 1 
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kn order to come at the true import of theſe words, it 


is carefully to be obſerved, that as they ſtand at the 
end of a long ſtatute, their ſenſe muſt not be taken as 
an independent ſentence, but in connection with o- 
ther eſſential parts of it; and therefore, Ht, it is to be 


+ remarked, that the 8 and aſtfiting” here, is 
not to be taken as in the lea 


derogatory to-the final 


power of judging and determining in the caſe of any 
preſentation that may come in controverſy before church. 
Judicatories, as given to them by the above act 1567. 
Let the preſentee be never ſo qualified, (which is 


there expreisly ſuppoſed), and every thing perfectly le. 
gal and formal in his preſentation ; ſtill th f 


e matter is to 


be decided and take end as the judicatories ſee cauſe, 
The reaſon of ſaying fo is, that in this very act 1592 
are theſe words: Our Soveraine Lord—hes ratified 


«c 
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and appreeyed all liberties— declared in the year 
1579, and all and quhatſumever acts —maid befoir 
be his Hieneſs and his regentes, anent the libertie 
and freedome af the kirk ; and /pecially ibe firſt act 
of parliament halden at Edinburgh the 24th day of 


October 1581, with the haill acts therein mentioned; 


quhilk ſall be als ſufficient as gif the ſamin were here 


expreſſed.” But in that act 1581 it is declared, that 


our Soveraine hes ratified and appreeved all acts— 
and ſpecially— that act made in—1 5, 67—anent the ad- 
miſſion of them that /all be preſented to benefices ha- 
wand cure of miniftry.”” By this chain of law, then, 


is every power contained in the act 1567, ratified by 
that of 1592; and therefore, according to it, notwith- 
ftanding this aſtricting clauſe, the juriſdiction of judi- 
catories in determining as they ſee cauſe, whether the 
ſettlement ſhould take place or not, is entire. The in- 
ference is fair, therefore, that it was not the meaning 
of this aſtricting clauſe on preſhyteries, in the leaſt to 


infringe this 3 and right, which from the be- 
| Sinning the law h: | 


1 In che a& (115: immediately following the: former capital 


given to church · judicatories. 
. : The - 


ene, it is ſaid. That in caſe the preſbytery refuſes to admit 
+ onie qualified miniſter, preſented to them be the patrone; it 
<< {al be laughful to the patrone to retain the hail fruites of the 


« benefice in his ain hands.“ But this can never! mean, 125 


* | 
%% 
he author of the Obſervations on the overture ® com 
bats this doctrine of the judicatories having ſuch diſcre- 
tionary power in judging, at great length, and with great 
violence Calls it very extraordinary, and romantic; 
and ſets it forth as abſurd, that it ſhould be maintained, 
that a qualified preſentee can be refuſed admiſſion.” . It | 
were no difficult taſæ to anſwer all that has the appear- 
ance of argument in his declamation on this head, as that 
« ſuch conduct would defeat one of the great ends for 
„which public eſtabliſhments are e the guard - 
« ing religion and the ſacred order from corruption 
and as introductive of a dreadful evil, becauſe mi- 


4 ” 


« niſters.would —_— depend upon their people 4 - 


« ſupport.” How eaſy to retort,” that nothing in the 
univerſe was ever ſo much a means of- corrupting reli- 
gion and the ſacred order, as patronage 3z——nor were e- 
ver miniſters ſo uſeful to the ends of ſalvation, as when, 
for many ages after Chriſtianity was publiſhed, they were 
ſupported by the oblations of the people alone ?—As to 
«+ taking away the rights of patronage from their — 
« ſeſſors, without their having forfeited them,” as far as 

concerns the preſent queſtion of the power of church-ju= . - 
dicatories to control them, it is denied that ever patrons 


after the aſſembly has and declairdꝰ the ſettlement of 
the preſentee ſhall not take place, that theſe fruits are to be retain- 
ed: in that caſe the ſettlement is to 77 de novo, and the patron 
is again to preſent another qualified miniſter, Fox it is material 


to be obſerved, that this laſt act is made at the ſame time with 


the former, and is properly a fupplement to it, in order to obyi- 


ate a doubt that might ariſe concerning the diſpoſal of the ſti- 
pend during the retuſal of a qualified preſentee by a preſbyte- 
3 before the queition came to the aſſembly, by whoſe dec 
fon it is. to tak end, as-they-ſhould decern.and declair,” To 
ona preſbytery's” refuſal therefore, and not the afſembly*s, 
that this retention is to take ptace. The tight of the —.— 
is perfectly entire, finally to decide, and cannot be invalidat 


without a formal and ſolemn reſcinding of both the act 1567 


and that of 1592. In no conſiſtency with either can this title 
to retain therefore be included in this declaration relating to a 
preſbyter y. The reaſon of the ſtatute in this view is obw- 
ous and good, that the patron having preſented a qualified © mi- 
niſter,“ his cauſe is ſuppoſed to be juſt, until it receives its de- 
ciſion in the dernier refort ; and therefore, during the vacancy 
occaſioned by the refuſal of a preſbytery, he is permitted to re» 
tain and diſpoſe of the fruits; as in the caſe of a vacancy, which 
is prolonged, not through his fault. 9 
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with us were in poſſeſſion of patronage ſo abſolutely a5 
to be freed from it; and the man may very grave- 
« ly,” notwithſtanding this author's ridicule, maintain, 
that judicatories have always had this diſcretionary 
te power.” Is it not the expreſs words of the law 1567, 
« That the admiſfion of miniſters, within this realm, 
„be only in the power of the kirk, — providing that 
, in caſe the patron. preſent an perſon qualified to his 
% underſtanding; and failzieing of ane, auuther with- 
« in the fix months, and the kirk refuſes to receive and 
« admit, then appeals to go on till the aſſembly de. 
4% cyde, and the cauſe fall take end, as they decerne 
4 and declair ? Was it not before his eyes too, in the 
(115th, or) act immediately aſcer the act 1592, wherein 
the teſtriction is, that the patron, upon a vacancy, is to 
ta qualified man 8 that, upon bis having 
done ſo, the ſuppoſnion is, that “the preſbeterie re- 
„ fuſis to admit onie qualified miniſter ?“ The queſtion 
never was, whether an unqualified ꝓrt ſentee might be 
caſt? but it was always in — law admired, ry for 
reaſons to them APPEArng in „ onie qualified per- 
<+ ſon” might be refuſed admiſſion. To der . 
Fore to ſet aſide law, in face of the cleareſt ſtatutes, be- 
cauſe this author chuſes to think the general principles 
on which they go, are romantic, only expoſes his own 
preſumption and vanity, and is ufing a freedom with 
acts of parliament, that perſons learned in the law 
would by no means indulge, _ | 
Neither indeed could it well happen to have been o- 
therwiſe eſtabliſhed, in the affair of preſentations, in 
particular; after the re formation. The Canon was the 
only law known then for eccleſiaſtical affairs as objects 
of law; and how this matter had ſtood under its activity, 
and that of other old laws among Catholics, we learn 
from Biſhop Burnet ®, who obſerves, That patrons 
. © began to think, that biſhops were bound to ordain 
all ſuch as were named by them; but Juſtinian paſ- 
* ſed a law, that the patriarch ſhould not be obliged, 
. unleſs be judged them fit for it.“ S0 Burns f ſays, 
„The ordinary 15 not accountable—for the meaſures he 


Additional chap, to Paſtoral Care. Eccleſiaſlicab law, 
vol. i, tit, Exam. 8 3. 2 3 
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1e takes or the rules by which he proceeds, in exöami- 
. © ning and judging,--And that the clerks being ordain- 

* ed (and to be ſuppoſed of good abilities) doth not 
« take away or diminiſh the right.“ That pa- 
« tronage is a limited truſt,” and from the begin- 
ing ff on under many reſtrictions, ſeveral of which 
be ſpecihes, F yoke” 5 
Theſe principles were adopted by our reformers, as 
they. found them in the old regulations, and as in them - 
ſelves confonant to reaſon. For example, they ſay +, | 
« the miniſters and elders Ci. e. the preſbytery)—lignz- vn 


fle unto the congregation, whoſe gif:s they found moſt q 
« meet, and vrofitatle unto that miniſtry.” This ſenti- G 
ment is founded on common ſenſe and reaſon. —Nor is .- 
| it peculiar to our reformers. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks to 
the ſame purpoſe : . A perſon in orders (ſays he t) per- = 
| % haps is qualified for a lower ſtation, yet he may want | 
| „many qualifications for a greater one.“ Nay, the _ 


author of Obſervations on the overture himſelf fully 


admits of this, when he allows ||, *** that we ought to 


| « diſtinguiſn between thoſe qualifications that are = 
; « barely ſufficient, — and thoſe which may render him 
4 an ornament to his profeſſion, and of diſtinguiſhed 
a « utility to his people and the church.” But the dif- 
1 ference lies in the application; he would make patrons , 
F lole judges of the diſtin&tion between one and another 
f candidate, not in oppoſition to the judgment of the 
people only ; but, ia this point, in * to our 
1 old conſtitution between patrons and the church-ju- 
: dicatories, who claimed this right as theirs. 


This was a right which from the beginning. was 
legally veſted in them, and which, we have ſeen, it is not 
* the intention of che act 1592 to deprive them of, as is e- 
a vident by the act 1567 being by it confirmed to them: if 
Wy Farcher, it is alſo clear, by the many regulations which F 
" the aſſembly 1596 formed as rules of the conduct of the 

church-courts, with reſpe& to preſentees; ſuch as 2 

d, their reſolving to fepel all that are preſented, — who "4 
te are moyeners,—that take preſentations without the ad- 
vice of the preſbyterĩes within the bounds, —appoint= 
*. * Burns's Eccl. law, tt. Refuſal. + Book of common order, 
ch, 3. H 2. f Addit, chap, to Paſtoral Care, I p. 11, * 
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« ing. great latitnde in trials with reſpect to fitneſs for 


«« particular charges, — with reſpect to the candidates 


« acquaintance with the 2047 of religion,. to be tried 
„in conſcience, and feeling in ſpiritual wiſdom,—and 
„to be ſtayed if ſatisfaction is not given,” Je. Quite 
other things theſe than there being barely no pro- 
ved immorality or hereſy, to which the advocates for 
patronage and our author ſo ardently puſh for having 
objections to a preſentee alone confined 
Theſe reſolutions were made when the act 1592 was 
but recent, four years after it paſſed ; ata time when the 
King, ever jealous of the miniſters power, if. there had 
been but a ſhadow of ground for objeQting, that the 
aſſembly, by them, was infringing on the act of par- 
lament in its gs. clauſe, as to preſbyteries re- 
ceiving preſentees, would not. failed to have availed 
himſelf of it, and made at leaſt the active promoters 
feel the weight of his diſpleaſure, upon fo juſt ground 
as flying in the face of law; a reſentment againſt the 
miniſters, to which, at that time in particular, he was 
r 2. - 4 
But chere was no occaſion given bim for it. What 
they did was within the limits of a juriſdiction they 
were ever poſſeſſed of, as the only and final judges of 
whatever belonged to miniſterial qualifications, and 
which the — 1 clauſe in the act 1492 did not 
mean in the leaft to alter or iovalidate. 
The declamatioas we are now accuſtomed to hear, 
upon the leaſt motion for reſtraining preſentees in the 
matter of acceptances, as if all ſuch attempts were ille- 
.gal, would not have been admitted in former days, but 
bad ſoon been quaſhed with indignation. * On the con - 
trary, the church when under the act 1592, conſcious 
of the conſtitutional truſt repoſed in her judicatories, 
for preſerving the intereſts of religion by a faithful mi- 
© .niftty, failed not to do what in them lay to avert the 
danger that might ariſe from patronape, by circum- 
ſcribing the candidates capable of acceptance, and to 
| allert their rights to judge with the greateſt latitude as 
to their admiflion. Nor did they or their friends 
dream, nar their enemies object, that the act of parlia- 
| nne 44, Ment 
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ment 1592 was ſtrack at, when, in 1596, they framed” 
theſe ſtrong caveats againſt preſentees. 

It confirms all this, that after this good period was 
over, and the days of oppreflion under_James and Pre- 

lacy were far advanced, this privilege of the church, 
in judging of the qualifications and admiſſion of pre- 
ſentees, was firſt encroached upon. ey 

' Senſible that the aſtricting clauſe in the act 1592 had 
in truth no force, nor was intended to compel a ſettle- 
ment againſt che judgment of cburch-eourts ; a new 
ſtatute was neceſſary, to give the wiſhed-for power to 
preſentations. This was made. in 1612; by which 
any biſhop (who had then come in room of preſby- | 
* teries) refuſing to admit a qualified miniſter, 6. 6. as 
the at explains it), one that had been once received” | 
« and admitted to the miniſtry, being then ſtill unde- FP. 
« prived, — he ſhall be ſubjected to a charge of horn» 


ing, Wt, — | 
Two things, which have been aſſerted above, are e- 
vident from this ſtatute. Firſt, that, before and under | 
the act 1592, a ** qualified preſentee“ might not have #1 
been ſettled ; and, ſecondly, that as a negative had been | 
formerly reſerved to preſbyteries, 1 the com- 
arative fitneſs of an ordained miniſter (fdund quali- 
d in general) for a particular charge, to be decided 
by the preſbytery's judgment; this alſo dy the new at᷑t 
was found neceſſary to be removed, that patronage, 
according to the modelling plan of the court at that 
period, might have a boundleſs operation. FT BSA 
No ſooner again were theſe days of tyranny over, 
than the church (by the ftate's reſcinding theſe arbitrary 
acts) reſumed her falutary power, though patronages 
were not as yet aboliſhed. — Therefore, in 1638, all 
the regulations of 1596 are particulary revived 'by the _ 
aſſembly of that year. — And, in 1642, it is declared, pl 
That not expeRants only, but actual miniſters upon 1 
„ tranſportation,” ſhall be tried in a way therein pre- 
% ſcribed, — in order to give ſatisfaction to the pa- 
“ riſhioners, and the preſbytery whereto he comes, as 
the preſbytery. find bis gifts fit and anſwerable for 
« the condition and diſpolition of the conpregation 
* whereto he is And this act is appointed 
: ST ; 40 to 


E 
© to ſtand in perpetual force *.” Neither did our church 
loſe fight of this when e was reſtored in 1711; 


for then, in their act of licenſing probationers, „ they 
*« diſallow of any calls being put into their hands, be- 
«« fore the ſecond trials are finiſhed, and until the preſ- 
6 bytery be fatisfied both as to their ſufficiency, and 


4 fitneſs for thoſe pariſhes to which they are called.“ 


We may drop, or wilfully throw away our privileges, 
as we pleaſe ; privileges perfeRly agreeable to reaſon, 
and ſalutary to religion. Not ſo did worthier an- 
ceſtors. They aſſerted them boldly, ſtruggled hard 
and long for them, and prevailed to have them eſtabliſſ - 
ed by law. When any acts of parliament paſſed, that, but 
by conſequence, might wrong religion or their rights, 
they did not meanly yield, but became the more erect 
and undaunted in claiming and uſing thoſe rights they 
had been entruſted with. I husour aſſemblies conducted 
themſelves under the reſtrictingclauſe in the act 1592, by 
their reſolutions above related in. 1596, and otherwiſe; 
clearly ſhewing, that in no ſenſe 12 that act touch or 
leſſen the ample latitude the church had in judging of 
the qualifications and admiſſion of all intrants however 
preſented. And indeed this is not the judgment of our 
aſſemblies only; but of the beſt lawyers alſo: Why,” 
fays Lord Bankton, ** is ſimony declared a nullity, if 
the preſbyteries are not full judges of qualifications ?” 
2. As the reſtricting clauſe in the ai 1592 was not 

meant to reſtrain the original juriſdiction veſted fo am- 
ply in preſbyteries, as ſole judges of the qualifications 


tions of people at all; and they lay their arguments for 
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patronage ſo, and declaim in ſuch firains, 2s would al- 
moſt tempt one to think, that it were rather eligible, at 
leaſt no favourable ſymptom of a candidate, if the people, 


among whom he is to be ſettled, were very fond of him. 


Prom the ſeriptures they never derived ſuch ideas : 


theſe-breathe an oppoſite ſpirit . The public ſtandarda 
of our reformers are totally repugnant to them, and they 
have, in chis view, been already taken notice of. —Sa 
careful were theſe great men to cultivate other princi- 
ples, that when a ſuperintendant is to be choſen, they 


direct, . that the gentlemen and burgeſſes of every 


« dioceſe be made privy to the time of election, as 
« well to bring the kirk in ſome practice of ber . 


erty, 


« as that the paſtor may be better favoured of che flock, 


«© whom themſelves have choſen IN +4 

Under the ſecond book of diſcipline, though, as hath 
been ſhewn, the compilers put the proper election in the 
preſbytery, yet of this were they equally tenacious, 
(unleſs, as above, in the caſe of diſaffected pariſh» 
es), that without the congregation's. conſent, there 
ought to be no ſettlement. This, with them, was fo 
determined a P rinciple, that in Morton's regency, as 
their ſecond of diſcipline was not yet finiſhed, 
and (heir dangers from his violence were great, they 
enacted, in aſſembly 1575, That miniſters ſhould 


de appoidted with conſent of the miniſters of the 
« {Wy rg and conſent. of the flock, to whom they 
© ſhall be appointed.” \, 1 


During Arran's oppreſlion, even the moſt complying 


clergy in his epiſcopal meaſures, could be brought no 


farther, thanthat, though there were biſhops t, hethould - 


be appointed to a ſpecial kirk; ©* provided always, that 
the particular flock being forewarned, haye place to 
66 2 as in the election of other miniſſers. 

| ce 


the idea--of indifference, as to the approbation of a 
flock towards bim, who was to be ſet over it? As not 


from ſctipture nor our reformers, ſo not from reaſon; 
for nothing can poſſibly more contradiR it, than that 


where. the ſale 4 e of the inſitation is to ptoſit a 


people, one ſho 


anon 


indeed,-in theſe former days; could arife 


8 appointed for chat end, 6 whom 
they are indifferent or have averfion.—, Nay, not in the 


8 mM cap 3. + Calderwood, . | 
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Canon law itſelf, notwithſtanding the eonſpiraey which 
moſt certainly its authors were in thereby to aggrandize 
the clergy at the expenſe of all the world, is ſu ch an 
abſurdity to be found; w Sen 
«© By the old canons,” fays Lord Bankton“, the 
* conſent of the better part of the people, termed /. 
% nior pars, was adhibited to all ſettlements, can. 113. 
% ca. 1. gu. 1. The reaſon affigned is (a reaſon that at 
e once occurs to every man), that the city or pariſh 
«« will probably contemn or hate a biſhop ſettled a- 
«© monglt them, - againſt their inclinations, can. 36. 
« Ai. 63. This conſent (adds he) of the moſt honour- 
« able perſons, that was required to ſettlements, was 
* therefore conſonant to the civil law, 7:19: Cod. de 
«ae. andre” © > - HHONT SP2 27 0 IM. 
As no 3 oe —— in Scotland had before 
the 1592 adopted, that was not favourable to the 
giving congregations an influence in ſettlements; it was 
not at all in the eye of the legiſlature at that time 
to deprive them of it. Their object lay otherwiſe: 
And this 1 hope to make evident by 'a tranſaction for- 
merly mentioned in 1597, five years after the enaQtment 
of this ſtatute. ie eu om 
Every one knows how deeply james entered into 
church- affairs. A great port of the government indeed 
of Scotland turned upon them. Seventy years after this, 
the Earl of Tweeddale +; who knew it well, obſerved, 
„ That more than two parts of three of the buſineſs of 
% our government related to the church.“ Much more 
was it o during King James's abode in Scotland. To 
this therefore he paid the utmoſt attention, and in par- 
ticular watched every opportunity to bring ecclefiaſtical 
matters into the form moſt adapted to favour his beloved 
prerogative, and to anſwer his other political purpoſes. 
T's theſe, for obvious reaſons, the-miniſters truly Preſ- 
beterian were moſt averſe. — Nothing promiſed more 
to model the miniſtry to his pleaſure than patronage. 
By this therefore, as by every other" method the ſha- 
dow of law could ſuggeſt, he ſought to balance or de- 


” 


. + - roy their influence. And if the act 1592 could have 


_ ſupported him in ſetting aſide the conſideration due 0 
®* Inſt: vol. ii. p. 37. f Butnet's hiſtory ad an. 1667. 
. -- / Congregations 
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egations in ſettlements, as well as in reſtraini 
— tecies, with regard to the power they pretænd 
to, as eledtors, in. oppoſition to both patrons and peo- 
ple, he would willingly have eniployed it for that par- 
poſe, to haye rendered him nearly abſolate in ſo inter- 
eſting an affair to his deſigns. 
Bat in what point of view do we find bim conſider 
the people; with regard to ſettlements in_1597 ? Far 
from ſaying that congregations had nothing to do in 
them, excepting that, upon the return of an edict, it 
was allowed them to object to life or doctrine, as is the 
language of our day; or that the act 1592 had cut 
them out from every other concern, he pats forth the 
famous queſtions (formerly mentioned), whereof this is 


one, Is not the conſent of the people, or moſt part of 


* the flock, and alfo of the patron, neceſſary in elect- 
ing paſtors 7” Here all parties that ever pretended 
to have ĩintereſt in ſettlements, are brought into conſide- 


ration. For though the King in this, Which is the third 


queſtion, does not directly mention the mare preſbyterics 
pretend to in this matter; yet, as it ſtands connected- 
with the ſecond, the immediately preceding one, which 


regards the juriſdiction of che clergy, and 1 


the public controverſy of the time upon this power ot 
the prelbyteries to elect, aod the anſwer of the ſynod 
of Fife, where the Melvins bore ſo much ſway, it is 
clear, that, inſtead of excluding the flocks, he, accor- 
ding to the conſideration al bwed them fince the refor- 
mation, puts them im the ſcale With the-patrans, that 
the preſentation of the one and the ificliy, tions of the 
other may be declared as neceſſary in the election of 
miniſters, as the judgment of the.preſbyteries. The 
ſynod. of Fife AN by. their committee, that both- 
ovght to yield to the preſbytery. But Calderwood hath 
trau ſmitted the ane of another, whom be calls a judi- 
cious brother, thus: * The word patron and preſenta» 


tion of. patrons. eff humanum in/{itutum, and hath no 


« wairant jure diviuo, and therefore importeth» 90 
** neceſſity of cceſent. As to the conſent of the peo- 
" 05 n man will. deny but it is neceſſary to be had.“ 
W a not, both by the King's queſtion, and by the 


of this anſwer, that the conſent of copgrega- 
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fians had not at that period been diſputed, nor called 
in queſtion, as to its neceſſity in ſettlements, though 
bork the right of patronage, and that of the elergy to e. 
lect, bad. Nor did it once enter into the King's head, 
that the act 1592 had the moſt remote refpe to the in- 
tereſt of congregations in ſetilements, but alone in its 
reſtricling clauſe, to curb preſbyteries as to that intrin- 
fic power they claimed ** to elect,“ to the excſuſion 
of all others Ko that privilege. On the contrary, in 
the very clauſe preceding, after it is ordained that all 
preſentations ſhall in time coming be directed to parti- 
cular pre ſbyteries, with full power to give collation, it 
is added, and to put order to all matters and cauſes 
« eccleſiaſtical, within their bounds, according to the 
«© diſcipline of the kirk,” the reſtricting claufe follow. 
ing immediately after. The object here in n 
is ſettlements, by all that goes before and follows ; and 
© therefore, as the diſcipline and practice of the kirk had 
_ certainly hitherto been againſt violent ſettlements in 
congregations; though preſbyteries, in oppoſition to 
their owy claim of electing, are decerned to receive 
p+<fentaticns, it does not follow from this ſtatute, that 
they were obliged to ſettle violently upon preſentations, 
but the contrary ; otherwiſe, that part of their diſci- 
pline, and the aQs of aſſembly, ſuch as that of 1575» 
diſcharging all ſettlements of churches contrary to the 
will of the congregation, inſtead of being thus directed 
t, as the rule of judgment, ought to have been ſet a- 
"fide and rejected. "4 
It conhi ons theſe ſentiments the more, that when the 
King's convention met at Perth in 1597, it order to de- 
cide concerning the 88 already referred to under 
that period, * to eftabliſh a permanent rule of proce- 
dure as that meeting ſhould determine ®, under the 
_ utmoſt influence of government againſt the power 
of pre ſbyteries, this is What by the King and that meet- 
_ Ivg is agreed to, upon this article f, That in 
principal burghs r no miniſter. be placed, * 
* Fe 5. EO Fe „n 
* See the whole, Calcerwood, p. 393. f Article 10. 
1 The princi4 9] büiths ste here only mentioned. To explain 


this, it is fit to obErve, with Dr Robertſon, eg am. 187, tht 
- aj this time tLe right cf xcnoatirg minifcrs to t = 
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a. the conſent of his Majeſty and the flack; and this 
order to begin preſently at Edinburgh. ee 


im the Ring; — and that the clergy had hitherto derived their 
chief credit and ſtrength fromthe favour and zeal of the citi- 
zens, in their ſtruggle with the crown. To take the power-out of 
the hands of the miniſters in planting theſe watch-towery, from 
whence the teſt of the nation uſed to take the alarm, Was What 
the King ſot his heart chiefly upon; and, as there was no a 
which made the mere will of the patron alone ſufficient for this 

he, by this regulation of the convention at Perth, calls in the aid. 
of the people, whofe conſent had always been taken; as balance 
to the pretenſions of the clergy, in the election ot. theſe mini- 
ſters. It was not till aſterwards, that, 7 new laws, (1612), in- 
his purfuit of - arbitrary . meaſures, abſolute patronage came 


to be eſtabliſhed and enforced by hornings; and ſettlements were 


he poverty of theſe Iivings made 
85 Y Dg 


| preibytenies, had $424 1 
rejected in ſuch a tuation; tally as t 


a obſerved, that on account of this penury. 
it was, in 1581, propoſed to reduce the number of miniſters- 
ig Scotland from nine to ſix hundred; one hundred- of hom 
were only to have 100 merks, the higheſt .in 1596, it is» 
repreſented by the aſſembly to the g, that m many places, 
for lack of provifion' for paſtors;. the le be altogether ig- 
nbrant of ſalvation, there being about 400 kirks deſtitute"of t 
mini ſtry.—In 1397 (the year of the Perth convention eſtabliſh - 
ing the above and other regulations], it is again ſet forth, : 
that“ miniſters are in great poverty, by being long defra « 
* of their-ſtipends, [where were their bene de by Which 
they are, and ial be conſtrained to leave their vacations? —+ 
Nay ſo late as 1608, it is repreſented, - that there is a great 
want of predehers Dn congregations; in one province 
5 11 in another 17 ; in Nithſdale and Annandale, 28; ſicklike* - 
" 12 many patts of the land” Calderwood; p. 5. | 4 
This ſtate of affairs is more than enough to ſhew the reaſons 
why the principal burghs are only taken notice of in the Kings 
Tegulations: at Perth, But no argument can be drawn from: 
«ah M3 thence; 
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ſays ®, „ This Was propoſed by the King, and agreed 
T6 by the commiſſioners. When the charch-afſemb] ; 
afterwards meets, and this article comes under conſi- 
deration , in the true ſpirit of their preten ſions, it is 
declared, This article is anſwered by an act of afſem- 
bly, Which ordaineth, That the principal towns be 
« planted by miniſters, with advice of the general aſ- 
« ſembly, at which his Majeſty's commi are, 
JJ „ 

From all this, the true import of the act 1592 ap- 
pears: The ſecond book of diſcipline had claimed the 
election of miniſters,” as the right of preſbyteries, and 
the clergy had inſiſted, that to their election the patrons 
ſhould give their protection, the people their conſent, 
and made many and ſtrong efforts to eſtabliſh this power. 

To this the ſtate would not _ but while they 
fully confirmed, in their ſtatute of 1592, their original 
_ iberties and rights of judging and determining con- 

ing the qualifications of miniſters, and propriety of 
ſettlements in controverſy, though under preſentations 
to qualified men, according to the act 1567, therein 
recited; — and though in general thereby this ſtatute 
alſo allowed them to take order, and determine accord · 
ing to the diſcipline of the kit, which fairly eſtabliſh - 
es the rules they had ever gonedy in ſettlements, one 
principle of Which was the conſent of congregations; 
yet, in . to the vigorous claim of the clergy 
* themſelves to elect,“ they bind and reſtrict them to 
receive pre ſentees, eee 8 , | 

_ This fair ſtate of * ggntronealy, and of the ſituation 
of things at the period Men the act 1592 was made, and 
thence, as if, either in the reaſon of things, or ſrom the law, e · 
very congregation had not an equal title to be conſidered as to 
their arprobation of miniſters ſettled among them, as well as the 
principal towns. But though tte argument is the ſame, and 
therefore. the King's queſlion is put in general, equally. applicable 
to all panſhes; yet his paint concerred the buryhs, and there - 
fore the determination is confined to them. And much practice, 
doth by art and violence, it co him to accomphſb hizend ; which 
had all been vain, if the law 82 did, j be underſtood to 
mean to give preſentations the force, it is now pretended, it 
does, But it 1$-rematrkable, that it is never once. cited by the 
Kivg in all the ſti uggle as ſupporting his fide of it, - 


,* Spottiſwod, p. 139. article 10. 
- + Calderweod; ut rs, 
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dy many circumſtances, with reſpe& tothe King's and his 
Prod once eur refolations-and * authentical- 
ly illu and confirmed, affords the true key to open 
— real meaning of this fundamental ſtatute: nor 
ought this law to be interpreted, or carried further, by . 
the ſound of the words in one clauſe, than as they-ſtand in 
connection and conſiſtency with other parts of the ſame ; 
act, confirming the act 1567, in favour of church · ju- 
dicatories and the acknowledged principles and corre - 
ſponding practice of the — with regard ta ſet · 
9 — alſo enacted in the very paragraph in queſtion. 
To underſtand it otherwiſe, is to make the act inconſiſt · 
ent and ſelf-· contradictory. This act, without doubt, 
is our preſent eſtabliſhment; all intervening laws, ei- 
ther in favour of, or unfriendly to our chnſtitution, 
being ſuperſeded at the revolution, when that ſtatute 
was taken up, and confirmed as our only legal conftitu- » 
tion reſpecting church-government, this very” clauſe a- 
lone concerning patronage excepted. Itwas then ſpe - 
cially. reſerved to after conſideration, and at laſt iſſued in 
the wiſe and excellent law of 41690 ;—all confirmed: by 
the union. But this particular part of our ſettlement, . 
then believed, with our 2 to have been 
by that treaty rendered unal e, afterwards, as hath: 
been ſaid, through the influence of our enemies, in 
1711, ſuffered a change, and things again were brought 
back to their ancient tate in 1992; which again was 
explained by act Geo. 1; in 1719, as by and by ſhall 
ee notice of, and more particularly con der- 
ed. 3 £5 4 JCI ERS eee 
It is here eſſential, however, to obſerve, that what-- 
ever favour was done the church by the act 1690, or 
whatever injury was intended by reſcinding it, patron- 
age, in its reſtoration, was not ſo eſtabliſned, as to 
cut off any the leaſt privilege which we bave ſeen ei- 
ther church - judicatories or congregations were in 
poſſeſſion of under the act 1592: all being eapreſsly re- 
ſerved by theſe vigorous words in the act 17 11: „ The 
preſbytery — is to receive and admit in the ſame 
© matiner; {ſuch qualified perſons, or miniſters preſent- 
ed, as hefore-the making of this act "ought 2 
f 2 8 > 80, 
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been admitted.“ The like favourable reſerves are 
made in the ſtatute 1719. The ſame powers of church- 
3wdicatories, and the ſame intereſts of congregations, af- 
fetting the admiſſion. of preſentees,. that were by law 
and practice veſted in theſe ſeveral. bodies by the act. 
I F9% are, by theſe late ſtatutes, ſtill confirmed to 
un N n ee e eee bas ao bl | 
As, therefore, the general qualiſcations of a pre - 
ſentee, his fitneſs for a particular charge, and the whole 
circumſtances regarding the expedieney of: his admiſ- 
ſion to itz. were, in the fioul iſſue, within-the juriſdic- 
tion of the church«courts, and, by act 1567, embodi- 
ed in the act 1592. to tak end as they ſal decern: 
4% and declair,” it is now competent to them ſtill ſo 
finally to determine. ö een e e eee 
This was never daubted to have been- the privilege. 
of -judicataries under the act 1592. They had, by the 
act 1667, clear la for it; and had it been otherwiſe, 
as above obſerved, the aſſembly 1596 would not have 
been permitted to have enacted ſo. many regulations, (in 
preſence of King James), expreſsly controlling pre- 
ſentees, and circumſeribing- the power of. patronage. 
Beſides, the act 1690 pot heritors and elders in the 
place of patrons, and otherwiſe gave them all their 
ancient powers 5:10 that their calls had. all the operation 
and effect in law, that preſentations had formerly, but 
bad no abſolute force in ſettlements. Preſbyteries in 
both were cut off from voting as e lectors; but, under 
both conſtitutions, they were entitled to judge of the 
general and particular qualifications of intrants with- 
out reſerve, and, under both conſtitutions, equally ex- 
erciſed the privilege. | No new powers.were,beflowed. 
upon them by act 1690, Its words, to the effect 
_ ** the affair may be cognoſced . upon by the preſbytery 
of the bounds,” [to whoſe ſentiments, as beſt ac- 
quainted with the ſtate of matters in controverſy, great 
regard uſed, and anciently was claimed, to be paid], 
at whoſe judgment, and by whoſe determination, 
< the calling and entry. of a particular miniſter is to be 
©, ordered and concluded,” apparently are of the ſame 
port, and no more than what was conveyed. to the 
church by att 1567, 5 ia | | 
0 Let. 


2 Taal 
Let ie likewiſe be attended to, that this power of 
nal judgment, without limitation, extends to candi- 
dates of every rank. We now often hear a diſtinction 
made between a preſentee when a preacher, and one 
that is already ſertled ; as if rhe difficulty of ſetting a- 
ſide one of the former claſs, were # matter of more de- 
licaey in law, than when one of the latter ſort is difa 
pointed. The footing upon which this goes is juſt in 
one ——— be noticed. But with regard to 
the charch's in general to give a negative to an 
preſentation; it is the ſame; 47 1 there is a differ. 
ence, the point of juriſdiction is in favour of ſetting a- 
fide a preacher, rather than a miniſter” under an ac 
ceptance, The argument ſands thus 
The law 1667 ordains, That if the patron | 
an qualified perſon—and failzieing of ane, anuther; 
© —ypon refuſal he appeals. — The aſſembly of the 
© hail realme decydes, it takes end as they declair.” 
Here is no limitation wbatſoever, no diſtinction between 
a preacher and one ordained ; but a qualified perſon is 
fubjeted to the decifion of the judicatories, and maj 
by them be rejected without remedy, and without di 
tinQon of rank or character. nate 

Nay more, if there is ground for diſtinction with re- 
gard to latitude, by the true principles of law, it is a- 
gainſt preachers who are preſentees, in ſo far,” that if 
one of that character is rejected, it does not appear, 
that, even by the 115th act 1592, the patron is entitled 
to retain the fruits of the benefice.— Were the author 
advancing this upon his own authority or argument) 
perhaps, To theſe days of favour to preſentations, it 
might have been little attended to. But let us hear 
Sir George Mackenzie. With him this is not à point 
in the leaſt doubtful “. Referring to act 1. parl. 27. 
James VI. he ſays, ** It is appointed, that the biſbop 
„ ſhall not refuſe io admit any qualified miniſter, who 
© hath been once admitted and received a minifter.' By 
© which it is clear, that the biſhop is not obligett ti 
© receive an expectant, who is not an actual miniſter g 


and the reaſon is, becauſe non conflat; if he be yet 
„ Obſervations on sds of parlizment; Jomes VI. parl. x, 
ot 5, P. 1735. | 6 þ | 
4 qualified ; 
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1% qualified *; and the biſhsp cannot be obliged to ex- 
0 ter him, and conſequently! is not obliged to receive 
0 his preſentation. According to the well- ſupported 


| judgment of this great lawyer. theo, iaſtead. of finding 


ff 


it may illuſtrate the opinion of. Sir Geotge, toobſerve, that 


greater difficulty, the law would bear judicatories out 
in rejecting the preſentations of preackers, without t 
„n . which —— 2 — ordain- 
ed, accepting ntations, might to, e- 
ſpecially if they ſhould happen not to be connected 
with another charge. It indeed is apparent, that, be- 
fore the 1612, the law knew no reſource when judica- 
tories refuſed preſentees, : elſe there had been no neceſ- 
fity cf enacting the ſtatute of that year, armed with the 
ſanction of horning, eſpecially. when the church - power 
was in the hands of Fas wag obſequious generation, as 


} 


thoſe he calls expectants, and we preachers, according to the 
fir ſt plan of the reformers, had in a proper fenſe no ecclefia ſticil 
character, nor were eſteemed qualiticd men. The French call 
them propoſants ; which imports, according to their diſcipline, 
that the candidate for the miniſtry, aſter e in to his 
character and behaviour, was tried, by what they called propo- 
ſitions from the word of God, or preaching upon ſuch patſages cf 
ſcripture as were 2 by the colloquy or claflis, and 
thence called a propoſant. Thus to this day in the United Pro- 
vinces, and in the ſouthern parts of Europe, a ſtudent in di- 
vinity; at the deſire of a confiſtory, preaches before their con- 
gregation, upon which. the confiſtory give itcir opinion, But 

his does not conſtitute any real qualification for the miniftry — 
From our own firſt book of diicipline, we obſerve tlie ſame ſy- 
fem as to. perſons in this ſtation in our cburch.. Chap. iv. In 
** procels of time, he that is but a reader may attain to a farther 
* degree after approbation, and by conſent of tte church, and 
* ditcreet miniſters. — And fuch as are preachers,” already not 
found qualified: therefore by the ſuperintendant, are to be 
placed readers.” It is on this account they have, with us, 
the name of probationers, being, by our conſtitution, ſtill on 
probation. — Accordingly the t yle of licences entitles only 10 
preach within the bounds of the licenfiog.greſbytery. The au- 
thor. knows of an. inſtance, figce the 4evolution, where a preſby- 
te ry, in the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, recalled a licence from 
one whom the permitted to preach within their bounds, 
merely onthe icore of inſufficiency after. farther trial. — And 
thus alſo no preacher cught to be aliowed to preach in the bounds 
ef another preſbytery merely upon licence from his own. It 
was uſaal for ſatistaQtion-of any otl.er preſbytery, where he comts 
40 reſide, that be firſt ptęeach before them, beiore te was cv» 
paved in general within its 3 All which confirms the rea- 

n Sir George Mackenzie gives tor bis uo conſiat, &. * 
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the archbiſhops and biſhops at that period wee, An 
appeal to the — of laſt reſort, upon refuſaly 
was all the remedy it was acquainted wine and there 
the controverſy found its ſinal iſſue; © 

To bring o 3 legal eſtabliſhment regarding 
oreſentations, :a | the juriſdiction of the church: with 

regard to preſentees, into clearer view, let us now con- 
6 er the att 1719 reſpecting acceptances. - 

It hath above been E the that, to vex and, digg 
this church, our. valuable conſtitution:and act 1690 Was. 
injuriouſl 1 dee i; 17.01 22 happy ac- 
ceſſion n r upon application, the act 
1719 was — The: government were well — 
of the cauſes of our loſs of the act 1690 — and it was 


| then ſufficiently known, that this act was framed in 


order to favour us, by mitigating the former act, and 
to obviate the injuries that Rad or might ariſe from its 
continuing, as it ſtood, in force. And when fairly ex- 
plained, it will appear to be indeed very ee e 


whereas, when not improved as it ought to be, (to 


which many amongſt us ſhew no diſpoſition), inſtead of 
lightening, it-ſeryes rather to heighten our 
which was certainly far from being the intention of the 


government at that time. Let us therefore, give a can- 


did attention to its true import. | 

Nothing could more effeAually reach the end of mi- 
ügating patronage, than the — thoſe who were 
capable of accepting preſentations. Prabationers, we 
have ſeen, are, and muſt he ever much in the church's 
power, She might make what regulations, and lay 
what reſtraints ſhe pleaſed upon them. During the firſt 
and yigorous days of the at 12 the aſſembly had, 
without challenge or control the then jealous 
ſtate, made many and ſtrong reſtrictions upon their 


. preachers, all reſpecting their acceptance of preſenta- 
tions. —Theſe, again, were revived in 1638 by the aſ- 
ſembly of that year,. —oonfirmed by the aſſembly ly 1645, 
 —afterwards in aſſembly 1647. 


uring all which pe- 
riods, patronage as in the act 1592 was in force. Theſe 
B 7 articles quite diſtin from objec- 
tions again or doctrine, to which many now would 

conflict, According to the liberty they al- 


ways 


Vance, 
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| was not underſtood to. be ſo imminent. 


ſumed, that langua 
des with preeiſion, i 


— 


"+»£ as'3 


ways pc id as a church of Chriſt, Wan 
ad to them in * the judicatories accommoda. 
ted their directions concerning —— in a ſuit. 
able manner to the particular tem ptation Far Aol] Wighthe 
under to injure the effential intereſts E af rob 
natural and juſt object of their care, 4 — 
tances of prezentations: Nor js there any in our 
conſtitution to hiader the church ſtill to act in the ſame 
effetual manner. So that from preachers the. "danger 


But though a miniſter already ſetcled-be ever within 
the church's juriſdiction, as tohjs tranſportation, it be- 
ing impoſiible that chere can be in a preſentation not 
wk eted by collation, any force, that is not in one ſo 

„as the law ſuppoſes all ſettlements ſo made, 
Gove: devoluto, equally effectual; and Teer. 


her principles 7, the church is ſole judge of every 


or b 


by 


"miniſter's — from his preſent charge yet, in cau- 


— of davge r that ariſe: from this 
-quarter, the ftiends of our conſtitution anxiouſſy provi- 


ded againſt it, in this: ſtatute 4719. They knew the 


.church had once [ſuffered - ſrom the principle, 
which lies at the bottom of the act of parliament 1612, 


vic. That a-minifter being once ordained, and not 


« deprived,” was then held qualified in theeye of law, 
As well, therefore, to prevent the great . inconvenien- 
* cies, from protracting vacancies to the great hindet- 
* ance of the progreſs of the gyſpel, to be ex 
from competitions of Fariſbes, when miniſters 
< ſettled were preſentees , a8 to obviate the — 


danger, our friends prevailed to have this act fo framed, 


as to make it a nullity in 8 if accepted by 


"an actual miniſter. 


This is a very material eircumſiates'; and it is pre- 

is ineapable of conveying any i- 
this is not ſo declared by this law. 
The preamble informs us, that the intention is, _— 


Wo pc e Three are ſpecified. 


The preventing of ſuch as are not qualified hy wiv 


the oaths. . The Preventing ſuch who, being ſe ſettled 
3 See the ſecond book of diſeipli 
a. * 52 1.45 5 


F See memenial 0 
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in other churches, cannot accept. And, 3. Such as; 


being already ſettled, will not. Three more ſepatate 
ropoſi tions, or more diſlinctly expreſſed, cannot well 
be put tugether in one clauſe. The laſt member is not 
eee from the firſt, than the ſecond is 
rom it. re 205 oy e 0 
From the two laſt, however, — put together in 
one ſentence, they who wiſh to ſtreteh the operation of 


preſentations to the utmoſt, have artempted to argue, 
That one ſort! of perſons. was deprived, by both phraſes 


of cannat and vill nor oat ta By what rule of criti- 
ciſm, grammar; or ſenſe,” is not eaſy 2 For 
how power and inclination can ever be made 


underſtanding. Ia all other cafes they are wont to be 
conſidered as abſolutely diſtin, All of us are confci- 
ous, that we often will, when we canner, act; and of- 
ten can When we will nor. One would not willingly a- 
ſeribe to the legiſlature the abſurdity. of putting cannot 
into their ſtatute, without its true or proper meat: ing; 


that is; without ſuppoſing there were perſons, in this 


caſe, who were not at their own diſpoſal, but ſubjected to 
others, ho might by their prohibition,” if they pleaſed, 
hinder their inclinations from taking place, If one is his 
own maſter, he certainly will accept, if he is ſo diſpo- 


| ſed. If ho is at the diſpoſal of another, in a very proper 


ſenſe, his inability'may very well be ſuppoſed, and ex- 
preſſed by cannot. This is the very caſe before us ; all 
ordained miniſters being, as above, not at their own, 
but at the chuth's diſpoſal, who can obige them to 
ſerve in what | 
charge, by the refuſal of the judicatories to tranſport, 
may” ſuffer- the * inconveniency” of a long vacancy. 
That this was in the eye of the legiſlature at the fra- 
ming of this aft, is evident, as the protracting of va- 
cancies by the ktigations which, were foreſeen, would 


riſe concerning preſentations, was one of the grounds 
of our,charch's;complaints in their application at that 


ume againſt patronages; and correſponding hereto, ex- 


pteſsly one of the evils which, this act decla , ivin- 


tended to be remedied by it. 
Beides, who — not, that the disjunctive or, 


cannot 


51 23 * « 2 s 4% 


| identical 
and ſynonymous, Mes not ſo readily occur to a common 


e they pleaſe. And fo the vacant 


n 


„ 


ac «vill wor, makes the one fition diſling 


from the other, equally. fo, as if it had been written, 


who cannot „or auill not accept. And if, after 
all, it were poſſible, from ; that any doubt 
ald remain concerning this, in t 
inconveniencies to be be prevented by the af, the man- 
ner of appointing the zemedies puts the obvious mean- 
ing beyond all queſtion-. To the end,” it is ſaid, 
4 that ſuch inconveniencies be — . ſor the future, 
10 be it enacted, That if any patidu ſhall preſent any 
% perſon to a vacant church, wo ſhall not be qua- 
4 lified by taking and ſubſcribing the faid oath,” We. 
5. e. to prevent the firſt inconventence of unqualified 
% men” being ſettled in charches:—Or, ſecondly, < ſhall 
<< preſent a perſon. to any vacancy, o is then, or ſhall 
<< be paſtor to any other church or-pariſhy®* this is 
to remedy the ſecond inconvenience of one's being pre- 
nted who cannot accept, by his not being at his own, 
but at the church's diſpoſal, as ſhe may refuſe to looſe 
his relation to his prefeat pariſh if ſettled, or give pre- 
ference to another call. or preſentation, if under one, 
and fo the vacancy be long protrafted :=And,' thirdly, 
or ſhall preſent any perſon ++ who-ſhall not accept, or 
declare his willingneſs to accept; af the preſenta- 
tion, or Charge to which he is preſented within the 
40 1 1. . t0 Ler- the third anconvenience 
of preſenting one who is unwilling to accept, which 
e 
Cancies en long protra 3 ſuch ntation 
mall not be accounted any interruption, 2 
Io ſay, that a perſon already in a „or under 
call to one, after a diſqualifying clauſe of ſo much pre- 


ciſion, is capable of making a and legal _ 
ance, "is at 2 ſight ſo abſurd, = is not a little ſur - 


Priſing to hear any make the aſſertion. Let any one 


give a candid and ſolid reaſon why he incapacitating 


auſe, that reſpects the unqualifie@ man, ſhould render 
an acceptance null and void, more than the one that 


Belongs to him who is the paſtor of another church, as 


> # 


y being at that time under call. to another congregation, 
and upon which his ſettlement in it may take TEE bis 
&ettlement by the preſentation is determined, 8 


- 
# ff © 
— 


narrative of the 


been done 88 whereby va · 


mie 
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the incapacitating words are not leſs clear or full in the 
latter, in the former caſe : — And what man, or 


ſociety of men have a right to ſet aſide the obviogs and : 
endeniable meaning of the expreſſions of an act of par- þ / 
lament, or to reduce them to no meaning, againſt all S 
ſale and intention of language? ß 55 | 7 


may take far their clients, or however jndges deeply 1 
engaged in party may declaio in church ccuùrts, con- = 
cerning the validity of acceptances made by miniſters - = 
already in charges, no men learned in the law ever ſay ſo, 
when treating this matter gravely elſewhere 
| bw Kaime , 3 N and with 
icuity, writes,“ If a patron preſent.— 
. qualified, or ſhall preſent any p 4 
« who is miniſter of any other church or ee a. 
« perſon who ſhall not accept,” . -n like manner 
Mr Swinton +-ſets it clearly forth, If any patron 
„ ſhall. preſent to a vacant church —any perſon. not 
* qualified, &c..— or who is the paſtor of any other 
church. —or one who ſhall not accept, Se; In- 
deed no more is requiſite to put this point beyond doubt, 


than barely to recite the words of the law, as they ſtand 
in it, diſtinct as they ape from the other incapacitating 


clauſes, and equally accurate and preciſe as any of them. 
Suppoſing this had been the only diſqualifying clauſe, - 
would any in that caſe have dared to aſſert, that it did, 
not mean, that a perfor already a paſtor of another 
church, was intended by it; or ſuppoſing the legiſla- 
tare had in trath intended to incapacitate one already a 
miniſter from accepting of a preſentation, could words 
have been found, which, with leſs ambiguity, would 


2 1 — W 


have exp that intention 7 ? * 
| - © Statute-book, art, Kirk | | 45 

; The antlior of ppb e probably ob 
oy anthor vations on the overture may 
5 the judicatories having ſuch power to ſet aſiue —.— pre. 


ientees, as he does, p. 19. That this amounts to a total annihi» 

* lation of the patron's power u as if that were 

2 matter of regret. With him and his friends probably any thing, 

that might have that etfet, would be ſo ; but he mait excuſe o 

thersr fom having it as an object of ardentdefire. However, the con- 

daſion is not well drawn ; it voy ſame as if a votary for arbitra> 
| | - ; . Ip 


Freren 
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Upon the whole, it is ee that, in different 


views, the church of Scotland 


— 
Ke" 1 


bath by law) much lati- 
ry power were alarmed at a p poſal al. of 4 negative upon on the 
prince, and upon t he motion Aab b $ 8 to a total Annihila- 
in he kung but this werefalſe. The ſovereign would th 
an 


— 8 delt fore r but he would — 85 arch Rill, 
Ot the a limited one; and ecable wellexpreſ- 
ed ſentiment of the poet, 8 n 21 
+ -- _ Till jarring intereſts of themfſeives create 

.0::5.+ — ＋ 4 well-mix'd flats. 


However, it is neither for this author nor me to Eve, "becauſe 
<* ſuch a conſtitution. is wie or in our opinion ſo, therefore it 
is not law. It may be fajd by a legiſlator before enacting, that 
it _ not to beſo; but after a law is enacted, it is not compe. 
at for ſubjects, on tuch a ground, in their execution of the law, 

to ſet it aſide.— If to them it appears to oppoſe the divine law, 
they ought to refuſe obedience, and take the conſequence; or 
they may, as unreaſonable, apply for an abiogation. ' But to ſay, 
in tace of the plaineſt ſtatute, it ought-not, and:therefore is not 
ſo, is abſurd to the laſt es. 3 | 
Many gentlemen of the law have been heard, upon occaſions, 
clearly giving the ſenſe of the law as above contended for. The 
2 can remember ot a civil Judge of great confideration in our 
aſſemblies, giving it as his reaſon admitting the acceptances of 
ordeined miniſters to be good, upon the obſections being made a- 
gainſt their validity upon this law, That reſpect to a court, where 
he ſat as a judge, would always reſtrain him from inſiſting up- 


on a point, that had been over-ruled init, whatever his opinion 


*«.might be concerning it.”- But this can be no ſolid reaſon againſt 
what appears to be the genuine meaning of the law to an impartial 
man; nor a reaſon, when the majority oſ the court come to ſee the 
matterin its true light, why it ſhould not be determined in op- 
poſition to former deciſions. Otherwiſe bad precedents muſt have 
a force, which no good man, nor good judge will admit of What 
is above recited as the expreſſion of the judge; can only be con- 
{trued as private decency towards a court, not any legaſ expla na- 


tion of the ſtatute, nor inferring the leaſt neceſſity to determine, 


in oppoſition to its tair meaning, which ought to be the invariable 
rule of judgment. The truth, I fear, is, that the reaſon of this 
being ſo much overlooked, not ithitanding. the clearneſs of the 


law, is not ſo much the want of evidence or perfuation that it is 


ſo, as the want of inclination. to find it ſo. can the author 
ever forget what a ſagacious leader in church- affairs replied to 
ohe expoſtulating with him on this very topic, in the caſe of a 
miniſter's acceptance in à very diſagreeabię caſe, e that his 
preſentation might be caſt unpᷣon the clauſe in queſtion in the act 


1219“ Though,” faid he, what you advance is the truth of 
law; are you yet ſo young, as to expect a depiſion upon that 


««. principle; from a body of men, two thirds of whom (with or 


„without reaſon, no matter) flatter themielves, that one day or 


«other they may, by tranſpor tation, receive a benefit under 


«« a preſentation by the oppolite ſenſe of that law? There is not 
* ſuchelf-denial amongſt us,” Hin ile lachromas . To 


- 
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"fade iu ths affair of ſettlements, notwinhtanding "TS Eve 
ftabliſhment of patronage. . From her ample juriſdic- - 
tion in the matter of qualifications, and the funeſs of 
candidates for particular charges, and in general, in e- 
very thing that enters into the point of expediency as to 
ſettlements, arcor to the powers veſted in them by 
act Ut — confirmed by aft 1895, 
by her rights to eſtabliſh. whatever eccleſiaſtical regu- 
lations ih reſtraints ſhe ſees expedient, for her proba- 
tioners; — by the incapacity of miniſters, ordained in 
N to accept. This whole doctrine is ſupported b 
xd Bankton *, who, having laid it down as a: 
pg le, „ That the (rn rule is, to make ſuch 
ments as tend. moſt to ediſicktion, and in that 
« view to regard the inclinations of the prople, as ſeemg 
hen/a preſ- 
© bytery refuſes, the preſentee ſeems to haye no reme- | 
« dy; for whether he: is a miniſter or licentiate only, 
* he is F We 
8 his * 


4 
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Gb of ihe ili e a 


| ing to ber Finals e A ee | 


Aving endeavoured to. ate the of our 
church, and ber ore — —— to the 
ſeitlement of miniſters; her actual practice in this matter 
erghr cen do be inquired inc, in orderto throw greater 


To the honour, bowever, of one eminent cletgymnan, arg | 


pal Tullideph], whom no man will accuſe of an overwe ; 
vour-to popular calls, and who,'in juſt diſcernment, appr es oa 
few, it is to be ſaid, that, in his integrity, he hath W 
and to the laſt, inſiſted in church- 8 that the ac 
ance of an ine mini ſter . ĩs not · valid ·; and if the church 
luck to this ground of rejecting them, as it had io clear a un- 
dation in 2 we had in a __ pe meaſure been free from what has 
been ſo long com as a grievance, No ſentiment ean be 
— juſt, Bor, OY folloged out, none had been more ſa- 
In that young men had been more modeſt and 1c-. / 
beg ul in their acceptances both to judicatories, and 1 . ' 
have intereſt in ſettlements, according to the ac 1692, 


{+ W2Y 2 + » Iuſtit, vol. ii. Peat: 26. 35 
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light upon, chis Gibjef, #2 it mls by. fanned... 

: w will A to it, 9 
practice muſt be a juſt commentary upon what truly is 
: the conſtitu tion A ee 
Our Keſbyterian government, it muſt be acknowled- 
ged, hath undergohe various mouldings,” as to the 


Y 


point in queſlion,: according to the ſeveral: viciſſitudes 


of times wherein it hath exiſted.” - Yet hath the church 
never departed from theſe capital principles, but hath 
ever aſſerted them, as has been ſhewn : Perg, That pa- 
tronage is a grievance. a2dly, That the conſent of con- 
gregations is neceſſary in ſettlements. And, JOY» That, 
ja the final reſort, the judicatories are ja ges of the 
queſtion concerning the admiſſion of miniſters * 
cular.congregations. An attempt hath been made to 
ſhew how theſe ſtand in the eye of the Jaw ; and we 
now turn to inquire into the practice of the church, in 


relation to them, from the beginning. 


In general, it is to be obſerved, b whateyer yield- 
ings the neeeſſity of mes and fituations, in different 
periods, drew from the judicatories, not ſo agreeable to 
the declared fentiments of the church, in the points in 
queſtion; yet did the church never give up her princi- 
ples, but always adhered to them, and ſtruggled for 
their eſtabliſument Thus, as to the fitſt- men- 


tioned, chat nage was grievous : To what bath 


deen (chap. V.) ſaid at large concerning our reformers 
being averſe to them, it —— to add here, 
that how ſoon our Preſbyterian anceſtors recovered 
firength after the eſtabliſhment af Epiſcopacy in the be. 
gianiog of the laſt century, they in 1638 renewed and 
confirmed all the principles of their fathers declaring a- 
gainſt it. And thoogh at that preciſe time they pre- 
vailed not to have it aboliſhed, yet, in 1642 *, upon 
W ee ee e en eee 

it is not quite candid in the author of the Obſervations. on 
the-overture, when, in à narrative of the ſentiments of our fa- 


ER" 
* 


ters concerning preſentations, (p. A5, 46.) he ſays, © From this 


period (1592 to the year. 1619; the Jiws Ting the ſettic- 
« ment of minifters underwent no alteration Un rue year 1649.” 


For though that with regard to public Ratutes is true, Yet this 
royal grant made fo confiderable and extenſive au alteration as 


to pationage, as in truth* difarmed it of much of its hardſh+p. 
And it patronage itſelf cannot be — — us, were his 
gale] $5 — 


be 1 351 1 


zpplication to King Charles I; they obtained a mitiga | 
tion, by the King's determination to confine the candi- 
dates to a leet of fix to be ſent bim upon every va - 
„ cance, which, after the higheſt -precaugign, was to 

«© be formed by the 2 of the bound, with 
« conlent of the moſt. or beſt part of the congrega« 
1 tion *.” Next year , they repreſented the necefli- 
ty of che Jeet's being confined tothree. As their influ- 
ence increaſed, never lofing fight of this important ob- 
ject, and in perfect conformity-to their conſtant prinei- 
ple, they obtained, from the parliament 1649, an act 


_ declaring, ** That patronage is a ſinful and wrongnus 


« uſurpation, without warrant from the word of Cod; 
e deſtrutive of. the true liberties and intereſt of the 
« church, and moſt ſcandaloyfly offenſive. to all ranks 
« of Chriſtians therein.“ Are theſe the words of men 
who admitted in the leaſt degree onefavourable thought 
of patronage ?—Well do. they agree. with: the abhar+. 
rence expreſſed againſt it in the ſecond. book of diſci-. 
pline; and the Preſbyterians who dictated them, ſhews- 
ed themſelves the true ſons of ſuch fathers. At the re + 
volution, agua, that ſame race of men continued to 
make the abolition of this hated engine of ſpiritual op- 
preſſion, . one of their firſt and moſt anxious cares, Þ 
Robertſon hath juſtly, obſerved 2, * that then the incli-: 
„% nations of the people were thought worthy af the at- 
„ tention, of the legiſlature, and the Preſbyterian go- 
« yernwent was again eftabliſbed.'? The averfion to 
Epiſcopacy was found unſurmountable in all the friends 
of this glorious event, and againſt no part of it more 
than, this its. chſtant attendant, patronage. - It is 
known to all, that the exerciſe and the effects of this, - 
| r 8 1 
e eee ee 
ee ene, a0 e ng ay Mie 
rainly was, and not from the beſt of kings 10 his Pes triends in 
this nation, may appear 2 yo. The true ſolution, I feat, 
is; that our fathers were united and hearty in aſking) the favour, * 
many of us their ſons-would not haue it o.. 
See ack, ell. 7, Aug. 3. 1666. 
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1 Hiſtory, of Scotland, vel. 2. 2d fins. 
ads: hated 
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hated power were the firſt and great cauſes of the intrac- 
tableneſs of the people in the reign'of Charles II. This 
is acknowledged even in the Obſervations on the over. 
ture“, That “the violent intrufion' of the Epiſcopal 
* clergy at the reſtoration, [which was in virtue of 
preſentations], tended to ſtrengthen their prejudices 
in 2 of what they deemeda facred en N 
« right,” and conſequently againſt wlrat effectuall 

focile es of i | 5 wal yy Rev 4 
_ © Nothing therefore could ſatisfy them without the re. 
moval of this hated power. This, and the ſupremacy 


of the crown, are what Biſhop Burnet complains ſo much 


of againſt the Earl of Melvil, as commiſſioner to the 
823 for letting 30. Theſe were the laſt holds 

Epiſcopa , which e Biſhop had, at that period, 
by his intereſt with King William, exerted himſelf 6 
much to preferve in Scotland, He + ſays in effect, even 
after Lord Metvil's enlarged powers, that his inſtruc- 
tions could hot warrant his yielding them up. In this, 
as the original r̃aſtructions yet prove, the Biſhop's re- 
flegion is not well founded. The fact was, That the 
Preſbyterians in that parliament could not be brought 
even to King Wilfam's meafures, until theſe, to them 
important, articles were yielded. And flill breathing 


the ſame fpirit, the church ceaſed not, after the reſtora- 


tion of patronage in 1711, to reprefent and remonſtrate 


to government, againſt this grievous burthen, in the 
years 1712, 15, 19, 35, and 36, inthe ſtrongeſt terms; 


and to this day it continues a ſtanding mſtruttion to the 


commiſſion, to watch every favourable opportunity for 
making afreſh application, upon any favourable oppor- 
tunity's offering itfelf, for its removal. As a church, 


then, it is undeniable, that by her efforts and practice 

ſhe hath eyer breathed for deliverance from patronage 

as her grievance... + * : 
Wich regard to the ſecond point mentioned as a 


landing principle of this church reſpecting ſettlements, 


the intereſt of congregations, and the neceſſity of their 
conſent to miniſters ordained among them; we have al 


ready ſeen, that in principle they from the beginning 


P53. f Rift. a 2699. 


LESS have 


——__— Im © a at an HKw@ acc oo. amcw. 
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have been fixed with 
{cond books of diſcipline it is held, That there is at 
ordination a ſpiritual relation eſtabliſhed between paſtor 
and people, which cannot take but by mutual in- 
clination and conſent that this is ſcriptural; and in- 


deed all the appointed ſolemaities at the admiſſion of mi- 


niſters confirm this idea. It is to one flock that a paſtor 
is to de ordained. — He is interdicted leaving his people, 
or his people's deſerting him, at their own pleaſure, or 
otherwiſe than by the 1nterpoſition of ehurch- judicato- 


to this. By both firft and 


ries. Theſe ſentiments have been ever adhered to, af- 


ſrming this relation could not be formed by any pre- 
ſentation to a Henefice, © which” with them aucht to 
be nothing elſe but the ſtipend of the miniſters that are 


« lawfully called. This calling is what, on the 


part of a congregation, eſtabliſheth the paſtoral rela- 
tion. Uniformly therefore hath this been inſiſted up- 
on, in one ſhape or another, by this church, where col. 
lation hath been authoriſed, as ber rule of ſettling, 
and as neceſſary to it. Such call may be, no doubt, 


where there is a preſentation; becauſe the preſentee may 


be called by the congregation, as well as preſented by 


the e But where no call is, it goes croſs to the 
who 


e principles and ſpirit-of our conſlitution to or- 
dain, whatever private deciſions there may be to the 
contrary, - wh Wes : o hoy = þ b 

Under the firſt book of diſcipline, this certainly was 
the ice of the church. Reaſons have been former - 
ly afligned, why, when preſented to the convention of 
ſtates, it received not the civil ſanction. Vet every 
reſpect ſhort. of that was paid to it. The great coun- 
cil of the nation ſigned it, under this declaration, 
% That, after examination, they find it to be good, and 


conform to God's word in all points,  promifing to 


« ſet the ſame forward to the utmoſt of their power . 
It thence, with this countenance, and by the then am- 


ple juriſdiction of the church, became the common 


* Firſt bock of diſcipline, ch. 2, Short ſum; 4. eq 
of ſupetlatendants. Second beef Aeon, 2843. 4 4. | 


* + Sec Collection of Conſeſſiont, vol. 3. 


of 


\ 
- 
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of aſſembly, ** every mĩniſter is obliged to fibſciive 
. — in 1562, inhibition is ordained to be made a- 
<c-painſt all, and ſundry miniſters, then ſerving in the 
„ church, Who had entered to their churches contrary 
<< tothe order of the fourth head concernm 7557 elec. 
«© tion of miniſters, and that no miniſter la elect- 
© ed, (i. e. 2s then by the people) e ut ac- 
« cording to it. Theſe regulations had full effect; 
io that even Gordon Biſhop of Galloway wks not ad. 
mitted as-fuperintendant, until he ' ſubſcribed it, and 


until it was underſtood that the kirks of Galloway cra- 
ved him as ſuc hk 


Nor is there the leaſt bin in alt our hiftories, that 


any one ſettlement was made for long, whese there was 
oppoſition to it, or where the people, according to 
this principle in the church, aid nn though pre- 
ſentations were, no doubt, 

Where a 3 elected, one fees there is no 
Proper place for ions by them. Fhey who have 
the choice being ſatisfied, it belongs to others to make 
the objection. So we find +, upon the'congregation vo- 
ting, it is declared. If any ching be objected againſt 
t him that ſtande th in election (evidently by any ar 


& cular-accuſers}, the- ſuperintendants and miniſters 


1 muſt confider whether the objection be made of cpn- 
. ſcience ar malice, and they muſt anbver according. 


"ikea « the churth adopted the freed book of diſci- 


pline, according to which the preſbytery were to elect, 
ſhe was ſtill careful to preferve the foundations of a call 


from the con — by allowi conſent and 
aſſent; and by the act of aſſembly 5 eftabliſhing, 


«© That pariſhes are to be ſettled with the — of 

*« flocks,” clearly ſhewing it to be the conſtant bong 
then to have it: though the principle of the election 
by the preſbytery was then inſiſted for, and though, 
during Morton's regency, no favour was ſhewn to the 


miniſters, yet is this ad never rw eu by him nor the 
patrons. 


Dr Robertſon tells uh, upon occakon of the famous 


* Calderwood, 5.3 - 4.358, 


4 
1 


tumult 
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wml ar Edinborgh 169% When, 
citation, E abſolved the citizens 
« ty of the law, he 
<« moſt. valuable. privileges; they were not allowed to 
« eletheir own. magiſtrates, nor their on miaiſters 5³ 
clearly 1 chat their —— bad been, before 
that However, Edinburgh ſeems, 
after = again to 1 been indulged in their dncient 
privileges z. ſince we learn from Spottiſwood *, That 
« then (1624 - pular election of miniſters; ——4 
4 2s places fell void, was diſcharged; and the | 
4 tation appointed to be made by as prove, 
. « and council.“ 
Thus we fad, from Norma ee 
n century, congregations, under one form or 
another, were greatly conſidered in ſettlements. ' And 
though hare « can be no queſtion, but that 
were uſed ; yet there is no trace of any violent abuſe of 
them, by diſtrefling con in thruſting miniſters 
upon them again their conſent ; which, if it had hap- 
pened, we maſt have heard of, conſidering the declared 
principles of the church on this article, the watchfulneſs 
of if the miniſters, upon every encroachment, and the high 
i tone wherein they aſſerted their rights and Urjars aug | 
1 2 nd by Al ap 5 
N we ma as by a — w gf 
| that ſo — odium was incurred, wh ket 
violent ſettlements began, under the Ep; ule — — 


. ny 
the 


government, which took place near beginning * 
the ſeventeenth century. 

x Such root had this ſyſtem in the EW that, oven. 
* under Epiſcopacy then eſtabliſhed, it could not be alto- 
5 _ t the better of. It was ſtill the general me- 
& od, along with preſentations, to have the conſent of 


5 the flock jected, notwithſtanding many efforts to have 
it otherwiſe under that adminiſtration, Many of the 
atrons bad friends ers Yer miniſters, who were for 
reſbytery ; and many inſtances there were, like that 
of Mr John Livingſton in 1631, who, having recel- 
ved a preſentation by favour of b's friends, takes notice 
af the concern he was under, before his ordination, to 
. 


. 4+ * * 


ſee 


at the ſame ſtripped them o their .-i 


- 
" 33 . ode — — — - * 


Leighton 


E * -. 

Ke a call from the pariſh, as what alone could eftablit 
a paſtoral relation between him, as their miniſter, and 
them. Nor was this practice of the church without 
reſpect even from ſome of the biſhops themſelves, who 
retained a regard to uſefulneſs in miniſters, as we ſe 
by a letter from the Biſhop of Domblane in 1631 *, | 

That ſuch had beenthegeneral ice of this church, 
before patronage was diſannulled in 1649, we might pro- 
duce] other evidence. In 1647, Mr Alexander Hen- 


_ Gerſon publiſhed a treatiſe on the goyernment and order 


of the chuich of Scotland, for the information of other 
nations; wherein he lays +, * That à propoſant or ex- 


*« pectant is nominated to à vacant place, with the con- 
© ſent and good liking of all the people.—No man is 


dere obtruded upon the people without their open 


or tacit conſent and approbation “.. 

Tbe acts of parlament from 1640 to the eds 
are reſeinded as laws: yet, as vouchers of facts, they 
fill are authentie and NEN GI. x 966 


„ Honourable and ver Friend, 
*Thear your le of Cu a have favaned the delign of Mr 
John Duncan to be their miniſter, and that they ſay 2s never 


| S that — ou, who came in thtir names t __ 


If that be true, for it is is hard to believe reports at go 
deſrech you. to try, and ſend me word in ume. I dealt in that 


— uprightly ; I defire not to be miſconftrued ; ye = wy 


witneſſes. If the mutable multitude refile by any perſorꝰs in 
tion, it may breed both trouble and delay. - I beſeech you. - t 
verity of it, and ſend me word: and it f it be ©, that the people 
be made averſe from - — ohn Puncan, 1 think it not beſt he x6 
ſelf, to engyre word in the ſecond book of diſcipline, 
* 520 3. nan . — man Serre himſelf—without lawful calling] 
h againſt their will. But if this report be falſe, an 
are well pleaſed with him, then let bim teach them 
in the name of God. I pray you t to fend me anſwer thereto a+ 
ſoon as can be; for 1 wander. at * 1 be ſo, * 


e e Your lor ane. 
—_— 
151, #6407 © vn 
Tomy very Honourable and Loving Friend, 
George Bruce of Culroſs. __ 
Tn the hands of the late Col, eee, 
eee — 


In 
120 5 part 1, chap, a par. a. 


am nnn ll. _—_—_ en * 


» 
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ng 1640, after narrating the power of preſenting to 
many Kirks acelatmed by the prelates, by virtue of the 
2d aQ of 'parliament 1608; to the very great grief au 
prejudice of this kirk, and —— that in all time 
coming preſbyteries ſhall provide th flocks with mi- 
ne it is added, bat prejudice to the intereſt of 
4: patiſhes, according to the acts and ae * 1 
6 * Hon fince the reformation.” - 0 8 6 a 

& 17. s. 1644 4 Conſidering that ſun 5 
„ * by virtue of a title t» a bene- 


ee, the right — Re to ſame particular kirks;' 


© which: in times of Popery were parts and pendicles 


_ «4. of theſe-benefices, - and are ye et in uſe of preſeuta- 


tion, which is found by the kirk to be nowiſe com- 
y petent to any one miniſter ;—and-declaring the plant- 
10 of theſe ſhall belong to the preſbytery, but pre- 
iee of the intereſt of the pariſhes, according to the 

(+ * and practice of the kirk ſince the reformation.”* 

That this practice obtained after patronage was abo- 
lied in 1649, will not be doubted. No ſooner did 
our church emerge from bondage in 1638, but, in all 
records of preſbyteries of that period now-extant, it 
will be found, they oniformly ſent committees to va- 
cant 1 to * cmp or in calls to candidates, nor 
would they ſettle pre ſentees without them. The act 
1649 ordains; That 4 whoever ſhall, upon the ſuit and 
calling of the congre ration, after due examination, 
be admitted; ſhall, by virtue of their admiſſion, be 
entitled, c. So Ready were Preſbyterians to the 
principle of the neceſſity of calls expreſſing the conſent 
of the congregation, over whom they were to be ſet 2 
miniſters, that, under the perſecution of Chorles II. 
ſome, to whom the exereiſe of their miniſtry was dearer 
than life itſelf “, and though almoſt worn out with 
poverty and hardſhip, yet, as Biſhop Burnet informs us, 
refuſed to accept of the pariſhes: aſſigned them, until, 
with the. acts of indulgence from the cron, they allo 
received calls from the people. 


It is needleſs to add the practice of the church knee: = 


the revolution, whoſe entire ſettlement in this matter, 
the neceſſary calls, the queſtions aſked, and the Whole 
PF: dee Leighton's life prefixed to his works i in 2 vols. 
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appointed order of admiſſion, clearly ſhew her anxiety 
to ſecure the conſent N to thoſe ho, as 
miniſters, are ordained or admitted among them. 
. Such from firſt. to laſt has been the practice, corre- 
ſponding, as times permitted, with her declared pric- 
ciple, that as there was a. paſtoral relation between mi- 
niſters and their flocks, ſo mutual conſent and engage- 
ment was neceſſary to eſtabliſh it. 
It may ſerve as a proper. contraſt to obſerve, chat not 
ſo is the ſpirit of patronage: Foe to religious liberty, 
and friend to bondage, the deſpots of the world, eccle- 
flaſtical or civil, have, ever ſince its. invention, favour- 
ed and promoted it. It became therefore a leading ob- 
ject in King James's policy, by means of patronage, to 
at into this church men fit for his arbitrary intentions. 
He found among the clergy (and Wa what clergy 
are they not to be found r) men to his at once to 
him meanly obſequious, and in the rank of prelates, 
0 which he at his pleaſure raiſed them), oppreſſive ma- 
ters to others. Elated with power, to which many of 
them had, in their beginnings, — . of being rai- 
ſed, and ſupported; by their prince, they entered into 
his views of breaking the minds. of men to bondage, 
for which patronage, was a molt ſucceſsful engine, and 
readily adopted by, them. Fond of-exercifing it, they 
regarded not the univerſal odiam which their: violence 
brought upon them, ſo they might pleaſe their maſter, 
gratity their own ſpirit. of domination, and ſeetningly 
Rirengthen themſelves. by prometing men of their own 
complex ion 
In 16097, Mr John Murray was extruded. fro 
Leith: upon which the pariſhioners proteſſed in the 
contrair, adding; that intruding and extruding was 
noa become familiar to the biſhops, abuſing the àautho- 
rity they had purchaſed by falſe means from corrupt aſ- 
ſem blies, a yl esch A one go d 
In 1610, Epiſcopacy being ſully ſettled, it is obſer · 
ved from our church hiſtoxians, chat the people ate 
 Fr/t omitied as to any concern in ſettlements; In the 
aſſembly at Glaſgow of that year, all that is taken no- 
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ger dtß di cbeir regulations for admiſſion to pariſhes; is 
the preſentation, and certificate from miniſters. 

In 1619 *; the Biſhop of Galloway, among other 
bad things laid to his charge, is accuſed (for even down 
to this time, ſuch conduct, it feems, was deemed crimi- 
nal) of having thruſt in upon the pariſh of Gerthan, 
Mr A. Frizel ; the pariſhioners, and all the miniſters of 
the dioceſe, oppoſin g. N 

In 1622 1, the Archbiſhop of S1 Abdrewy l. cried 
with having fent Mr H. Maegill to be miniſter of Dan- 
fermline, a man whom the people had never ſeen bor 
heard of before, and thruſt him in them, without 
conſent of either preſbytery or kirk-ſeffion. 

In what light thefe and other meaſures were viewed 
by the nation, is learned from a letter of Mr Struthers, 
that noted conformiſt, to the Eart of Airth, in 1640 f. 
« The biſhops,“ faith be, are already publici odti vic - 
timæ, and borne down with contempt, and that ve: 
« xation is intolerable; When they depoſe any brother 
« for nonconformity, they ſcarcely find an expectant to 
« fill the place that is empty, and that becauſe chey be. 
come odious to the flock, that they can do no 
„in their miniſtry. [Alas ! that in theſe days we find 
many not fo ſeru MESS *I dwell in the Aide emi- 
„ nent place of this land, and ſo have occaſion to fee 
what is the fruit of a ſchiſm. Our fire is ſo great al- 
« ready, that it hath more need of water to ent it, 
* _ = to COON ET 4 , 

In theſe different wa the genius o trona 
been ever favoured by This hierarchy of 3 ge | 
feckiug domination, as that of Chriſtian liberty hath been 
encouraged by Preſbytery.— Under the one a thouſand 
prejadices were begot, and the ends of edification loſt ;; 
under the other due conſideration” being given to con- 
gregations in the ſettlements of their miniſters, love to 
paſtors, confidence in church. courts, and deference to 
their ſentences, were produced, and good foundations 
for the great A ede of ſettlements, the advancement 
ot 4 la 


3. We proceed to ſhew, that the laſt principle lad 
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down, as relating to ſettlements, air. That the final 
judgment, in all queſtions concerning them, veſted in 
the judicatories of our church, hath, from firſt to laſt, 
been maintained in her practice. | N 


Before that a 6 tumult at Edinburgh above men- 
tioned in 1597, no heſitation was made as to the unli- 
mited juriſdiction of church - courts in this matter. But 
among the advantages the King derived from the ſitua- 
tion to which, by it, the moſt zealous of the miniſtry 
were reduced, this was one, that he prevailed to have 
+ commiſſioners with aſſembly- powers appointed, to 
the end, as he ſaid, he. might keep order between 
« him and the kirk, and to treat upon all matters tend- 
ing to that uſe.” One of the chief objects of this 
new inſtitution was to model the church, by introdu- 
cing ſuch miniſters as would be cbſequious to his mea- 
ſures; and therefore, inter alia, power was given to 
theſe commiſſioners to judge both touching the plant- 
ing particular congregations, and of the whole kirks 
„within the realm. *.” 1 u 

One of the firſt exertions of their power + was their 
prgivg the miniſters of Edinburgh ** to take them to par- 


& ticular flocks within ide towu. This they were will- 


* ing to do. But the greateſt controverſy ſtood in — 
«« their colleagues, which was not left free to them, an 
*« their congregations. I here was great oppoſition made 
* to the entry of two young men, Meſſ. Robertſon and 
« Hewit; but at laſt the commiſſioners (very complai- 
« ſant to the King) would have them placed.“ 

- Spottiſwood is more minute in his relation of this 
affair. After obſerving, that the exceptions were 
*« made againſt their youth, and not being of that 


« gravity which was requited in miniſters of ſuch a 
« place; the commiſſioners notwithſtanding proceed- 
% ed ard decerned them to be admitted. Upon which” 


(adds he) * the old miniſters complained, with whom 
„the ſynod of Lothian joined; who repaired in great 
% numbers to the aſſembly, thinking to carry the mat- 
« ter by voice, A long conteſt enſued, which in 
t the end jſſued in a confirmation of the commiſſion- 
1 ers decreet.” N ONT e . 

* Calderwood, p. 409. + 1d. p. 414. - 
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"Th this the King was deeply engaged, and'forareaſon 
juſtly aligned by Dr 80840 ge at this time 
ſo intent on new. modelling the church, be was par- 
« ticularly ſet on haviog perſons, on whoſe fi delit) he 
« cou! rely, fixed in the new pariſhes of 8 
This added to the neëC decrees of the church,“ (which 
he had, not very honourably, influenced) © contribute 
© to confirm that abſolute dominion'in ececlefiattical af- 
« faits which James poſſeſſed during the remainder of 
ew, | On cert! ona e eee e 

It is clear, however, from this inſtance, how the mat- 

ter ſtood of old with regard to the power of judicatoties 
in the ſettlement of miniſters. Patronage had been con- 
firmeck in 1892. Of Edinburgü the Ring was patron, 
and without a preſentation there could be no title to a 
benefice z yet he could not fulfil his ardent defire of ſet- 
thng theſe favourite young men in that ay, without the 
concurrent and effectual interpoſition of the church. 
The judges were a commiſſion with aſſembly- powers; 
and the point was carried, not by denying the church 
a final title to judge, but by procuring favourable jad- 
ges to determine. Objectious are made, not to literature 
or morals, but to youth, and thence a' want of the 
neceſſary gravity for that ſtation; theſe are admitte& 
competent. Nor is there the leaſt hint given by Spot- 
tifvood himſelf, that if in the ſtruggle, the oppoſition 
had carried it againft their being ſettled upon theſe. 
objections, the decifion had not been equally fatal to- 
the patron's intention, and to the ſettlement. of che 
young . ent Capes 
In like manner, in 1606, by the original record of 
the ſynod of Lothian yet extant, a ſimilar inſtance o 
curs, illuſtrating the doctrine of the extenfive and un- 
limited juriſdiction of church- courts in determinipg in 
the admiſſion of miniſters. | 

It is known to all, that at this period the King was 
carrying on * meaſures very faſt, in order to extinguiſh. 
the priviteges of the church, and to abtidge the freedom. 
and ancient power of her judicatories.. This evidently 
then was not à conjuncture for ſy nods or prefbyteries: 
to venture upon practices unwarranted by law, or efta- 
Mimed ufo; far lels, x ſeafon for making encroachs = 
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ments. It was mere than ſufficient for them to preſerve 
what they had always been in poſſeſſion of. Lay-com-- 
miſſioners from the King were always preſent, to ob- 
{ſerve their conduct. Yet, without objection or chal. 
lenge, we find the following ſentence paſſed, - Feb. 
22. 1606. Likewiſe concerning the admiſſion of 
4% Mr W. Carkettleto the kirk of Stentoun, within the 


«« preſbytery of Dunbar, the brethren appointed Meſſ. 


« William Arthur, William Powrie, Nicholas Harlaw, 
« Alexander Greig, and Alexander Livingſtone, to 
<« concur with the Gid preſbytery, and to try the faid Mr 
% W. Carkettle, in age, doctrine, life, converſation, and 
« gifts; and either to admit and plant him at the 
% ſaid kirk of Stentoun, or to hold him under farther 
„ trial, while the next ſynod ; which they think expe. 
«« dient for God's gloty, and the weil of the kirk; and 
« this to be done the 12th day of March, and report 
„their diligence to the next aſſembly;” 7, e. next 
nod. M | 
2 clear, then, what latitude judicatories at that 
time poſſeſſed in judging of the admiſſion of miniſters, 
The act 1592 reſtricted and bound them to receive and 
admit; and the preſbytery and ſynod did receive Mr 
Carkettle accordingly; but not ſo, as in the leaſt to leſ- 
ſen or infringe their title to jud ge his every ſuitable qua- 
lification for the miniſtry, and for that charge, even in 
theſe difficult and jealous days. The reſpeQable ſynod 
ef Lothian direct a preſbytery, with aſſiſtants, to judge 
of his age,—if too old or too young ;—his converſation, 
if he had a behaviour not only blameleſs, as to vice, 


but in prudence and gravity ſuiting the ſacred office; 


gifts, becoming and edifying.—Theſe go far. 


Such an appointment ſuggeſts an idea very different 


from the modern doctrine of the neceſſity of verifying. 
by witneſſes ſuch ſcandals 'againſt a candidate in order 
to ſet him aſide, as. might bring private Chriſtians: un- 


der the public cenſures of the church. The church, 
it is true, hath a legal eſtabliſhment ;. but that ought. 


never to lead us ta loſe ſight.of the characters which 
the unalterable canons of the ſcripture have preſcri- 
hed as neceſſary to all, who ought to be admitted to ſa- 
wed functions. And our judicatories are fill ſuppoſed to 
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have theſe before them, as 8 con- 
duct, to which they are invariably to „a8 well 
as to any particulars explanatory of, or conſiſtent with 
them, in the ordinances of our church. With many of 
theſe, however, there is no immediate connection with 
literature and morals, to which the plan of our advo- 
cates for. patronage would have all confined : Hence 
a wide field for judgment opens. — And as objections, 
according to our conſtitution, may be made to any in- 
trant upon deficiency reſpecting fewer or more of them, 
either by eongregations, or members of court in their 
deliberations on the fitneſs of a ſettlement ; ſo, upon all, 
it is the right of judicatories to judge and finally to de- 
termine, i to the powers given them in 1567 
and in 1690, alſo fully reſerved to them, as formerly, in 
the act 1711, with regard to the admiſſion of miniſters. - 
There is no occaſion to mention 22 deciſions 
by our aſſemblies in conformity to theſe powers — 
the exiſtence of the act 1690 as in that period the fact 
cannot be diſputed, they ſo very often determined 
ſettlements wholly, upon the principles of expediency,” 
when legal calls to "qualified men were before them; 
and though a call, then, by heritors and elders had 
the ſame force and efficacy in law to produce a ſetile- 
ment, as a preſentation now has 
But even ſince, though no particular inſtances could 
be adduced in confirmation of the doctrine here aſſert · 
ed, yet the conſtant practice of our church-judicatories, - 
with regard to controverted ſettlements, amounts. to 2 
full proof of its truth. Even. after a preſentation is 
* Obſervations on the Overture, p. 17, . But if it were once 
* laid down as a maxim, That every 2 ſhould. be ſettied 
with all convenient diſpatch, who is found qualified by the pre 
* yeery, and againſt whoſe life and doctrine there was no proof 
of any relevant objectton, then, er.“ This is no other, but 
preciſely the ſyſtem practiſed in Charles H. “s time under E 
pacy, When patronage reigned tr ant ; when calls from con- 
regations, with every rule ſettled by Preſbyterians from the re- 
rmation, and under the act 1592, were ſet afide; and inſtead 
of all, a preſentation, with a mandate from the biſhop, to whom 
it had been given in, were ſent to the preſbytery, who were Kill ._ 
allowed to fit- as executors of ſuch orders, and who, after their 
own examination, immediately ſettled upon ſerving an edi, ex- 
cluding pariſhes from any other ſort of concern in the affair. The 
Very ſſiuation to which many puſh violently to reduce us. 


7 r 
given and accepted, lan jon often ace {nel arch 


courts - CONcerning he propriety ty of ſettling, Although 
no particular ob sds is made either to the literature 
or moral character of the preſentee: and the conſtant 


ſtate of the vote; Settle, or not?“ or words to that 


purpoſe, abendantiy ſhews the ſenſe of he church con- 
cerning the powers veſted in her, finally to decide ity 
all ſuch queſtions; whether for or agamſt the preſentee 

as ſhall: ſeem moſi expedient; u e grenter-abſurdiry 
cannot be conceived-io-any eourt; than to ftate a vote, 
and put a queſſion, concerning'a matter to which the 
juridiction of the eourt does not extend; ane Wich 
could not be legally determined either way. 

But, indeed, there is no want of influrices br 
higheſt courts ſetting aſide preſeutees, When no ob- 
jeQtion tay 40-the preſentation. In the caſe of Mr 
Naikie preſentee to Kinnaird in 1736 , „ the aſ- 


4 ſembly finds, that Mr George Blaikie probationer | 


cannot be ad mitred\/minifterat Kinnaird, but that pa- 
4 riſh-muſt'be otherwiſe ſettled, according to the rules 
4 that obtain in this church.“ Inu 1742, the fen- 
tence of the ſynod of Eothian, affirmin ga judgment 
<< of the preſpytery of Peebles, — That, in 
the preſent eircumſtances of the pariſh of Manner, 
they could not proceed to the fettlement of Mr 
« Andrew Plummer probationer, a> miniſter of that 


«« pariſn; and recommending to the ſaĩd pre ſbytery, to 


70, deal in-the moſt prudent manner with all concerned, 
in order to bring about the comfortable ſettlement of 
the ſaid"pariſh 3 affirmed unanimouſty by the aſſem- 
* bly, and- — ordered to write letters to the 
« patron,” Wc, But what can be a ſtron er confirmation 
aof this, than the conduct of the aſſembly 1734, in even 
reverſing the ſettlement actually made of Mir A rieff. 
preſentee to Auchtermuchtie, by orders of the com- 


miſſion ? There the prime miniſter for Scotland was 


ORs and exerted himſelf to the utmoſt againſt paſſing 
ſentenee, but could not prevail. Theſe are a few 


inſtances of no very remote date, in which !“ probation- 


«© ers,” with accepted preſentations, were ſet alidey and 
'* See ft of { unptinted a acts ot Ag Gat Veat, ard ihe ſol⸗ 
loving inſtane 
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upon other grounds than from objections to their literas 
ture, doctrine, or morals. e e 3! 
In like manner, in the caſe of miniſters already in 
office becoming preſentees, the deciſions are many a- 
gainſt their tranſportation. Not to go farther back, 
when the weight of a preſentation was not ſo conſider- 


able in our judicatories, in the year 1735, Mr Bar- 


clay mĩniſter at Morum had a preſentation: and call to 
Preſton-kirk. Both were found: good. Vet, upon db- 
jections made to the tranſportation, it was carried, 
Not tranſport. - But inſtead of ſelecting many, I ſhall 
take notice of one that is remarkable. May 12% 
1740, The general aſſembly. do declare, that in re- 

« ſpect to the difficulties attending the call to Mr Mer- 
cer to the pariſh of Currie, they cannot proceed to ſets 
« tle him in that pariſh, while theſe difficulties remain; 
« and therefore, in caſe the magiſtrates and council of 


6s Edinburgh, as patrons, ſhall offer a leetof fx tothe 


% preſbytery of Edinburgh, at their firſt meeting after 
„ the aſſembly, to be by the ſaid preſbytery tendered: 
« ta the heritors and elders ; in that caſe the -preſby- 


- 


« tery, are hereby ordained to appoint. a day for: the 


« moderation of a call, by the hepitors and elders; 
« and the aſſembly recommend to the magiſtrates: and 
F council of Edinburgh, to give a preſentation to the 
% perſon that ſhall be fo choſen, declaring, that in caſe 


no ſuch choice ſhall. be reported by the preſbytery, 


* betwixt and Auguſt next, to the magiſtrates and coun- 
“ cil, and in caſe the ſaid magiſtrates and council pre- 
“ ſent any perſon they ſhall think fir, at any time with - 
© in fix mouths after the date hereof, the aſſembly do. 
hereby appoint and ordain to proceed and ſettle the 
« perſon to be preſented by the magiſtrates and couns, 
« cil of Edinburgh, in either of the events above men- 
* tioned, according to the rules of this church... | 
This is a capital decifion ; and it were well for ue, 
if preſent and future aſſemblies would give atten-. 
tion to it. It was paſſed. in an aſſembly that, even in 
the unmerited and unmeaning language of party, can- 
not receive the opprobrious epithet of wild ! It is the 
ſentence of that very court. that depoſed the eight mi- 
niſters, who at firſt formed the Seceſhon, and that to 
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ed more peace, than now we find them in poſſeſſion of. 


f 16 1 
by ſo great a majority, that only thirty of the whole 
body were found in the negative; which ſmall number 
had been leſſened conkderably too if the vote had been 
ſtated, Deprive, inftead of Depoſe in the name of the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, or not: —Farcher, Mr Mercer, the 
133 was, beyond many, a favourite of the church- 

at that time. He was the miniſter who above all 
ethers had, from the beginning, carried on the proſe. 
eution of Mr Ebenezer Erſkine, and whoſe triumph 
over him and his brethren was then completed. Vet, 
notwithſtanding of an unexceptionable preſentation, 


the afſembly unanimouſly refuſed to ſetile him. 


And here it is obſervable; that there are no objections 
mentioned as the ground of this refuſal, but difficulties 
attending the call; from the pariſh the oppoſition and 


reluctance was great; and while theſe remained, the 


aſſembly cannot proceed to ſettle. They allow the ma- 
giſtrates and council other fix months from the date of 
the decifion to preſent anew ; clearly ſaying this cauſe 
was at an end. | * r 
Nor ought it to eſcape notice, that this deciſion, it 
was well known, was greatly iofluenced by that great 
lawyer and friend to this church, the late P=t Ds. 
He knew the- powers of an aſſembly well, and evi- 
dently had a reſpect, in the drawing of the ſentence, to 
the late of the church and of patronage in 1642, mingled 
with the ad 1649, as it requires the ſuit of the con- 
egation. At the ſame time, reſpect to the law and 
the church directed, in caſe the council of Edinburgh 
ſhould not chuſe (for they could not be compelled) to 


act io the manner pointed out, that at onee the right of 


preſentation, and the rules of the church, fLoald be 
equally attended to, in the future courſe of this/ cauſe. 
-- There-can-be no doubt, but that afſembly, and the 
church's ableſt friends in it, meant (as far as their judg- 
ment and example could carry it) this to be a pattern 
for deciſion, in like diſagreeable caſes hereafter. And 
happy had it been for us, if ſuch a temper had ſtill con- 
tinued, Many of our diviſions, probably, had thereby 


been prevented, our judicatories had preſerved more con- 


den ce and reſpect, and the cbureh aud nation had enjoy- 


From 
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From all we fee, how the. practice of the church hay 
from the beginning, by unexception able iaſtances, clo- 
thed and confirmed the three capital principles mention - 
ed, in relation to the ſettling of miniſlers 3 the oppoſi. 


deration of congregations; and the plenary powers 


judicatories in Judging finally as to AE of mi- 
niſters e hy mn. 117208 
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Of the partial account wks of the fate and * ae 
concerning — among us, by its friend. Of its: 


1 eke enen 
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Aving eee ew i — 
H ples of this church, and their former practite in- 


conformity to them, wick regard regard to patronage;;: let the 
ſpirit that hach of late appeared among: ui, in acknows: 
led ed oppoſition to bo both, be next — — 


he arguments now urged in favour of patronaguy ar 
not of the ſpecious kind which were wont to be employed 
for — 5 ſetilements, by our former church 2 
cians; — * the danger of provoking the 
« wreathe the grieraus 1 ſtill harder about wary 


« necks ;;— the good qualities of the ee; the! - 


| 

| 

hopes of the people's yielding; Wo allwhich dire” 
ſome reſpe& to: ancient principles. Such ſtale to- 
0 

f 


pics are nom diſmiſſed- Fbe argument for: Patronage 
now confeſſeth another ſource, while it is apenly avoõ] ¹ 
e ed, that though there was na lam ta enforce it, yet it 
. ought a be pre etred to other modes of ſetilement, on 
e account of its? intriafic excellence and propriety and 
* * its ſaperior fitneſa and utility.“ Nay, ſa great is the 
| predileclion of ts frietds in its favour, that their zeal 
tor it ſeems ti keep p e ene 
id ie daily. productive. "2 
by hee ſentiments, however, we may. be permitted to 
ſay, are new in any church-whatever.” The Roman Ca- 


Res... Sangre and but in; © far anly as it was — 


tion to patronage, and its limitation by law; the Ry : 
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tholics themſelves never formally approved of patronãge 5 
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the hands of the Clergy, and ſubſervient to increaſe, 
their power, to which they pretended a divine title. 
Lay-patronage, (and all with us is of this kind), 
with them, was rather indulged, than admitted as, in 
itſelf, right, and that too under many limitations. Many 
reformed churches threw it wholly afide, and their con. 
feſſions and doctors are — againſt it. — Even in 
the church of England, where things, as is well known, 
in diſcipline and all ſuch points, were kept on the old 
Popiſh footing, and among whom this article never 
came in queſtion, it is only left to their beſt writers, to 
exclaim againſt the groſs abuſes of 'it, which they do 
moſt liberally, and in the moſt ſolemn manner poflible, 
to roaſe, warn, and perſuade to a proper "exerciſe. of 
it“. They do not vindicate or ſupport it, as-intrinſi- 


cally the beſt method of er congregations with 


paſtors, but rather regret deeply 
to reſtrain its evils. | 

It ſeems to be teſerved fora body of Preſbyterian clergy- 
men, and members of the church of Scotland, in our days, 
to maintain, that patronage in itſelf is the moſt eligible 
way of planting churches, - And therefore, as we hope, 
belles what hath already been faid againſt it, it will be 
further made appear, that-this ſcheme is truly againſt 
our church-conſtitution, and the intereſts of religion; 
liberty may be taken, as its defence is thus avowed, to 
ſay, in the words of a late celebrated politician, That 


ir want of power 


the gentlemen who purſue this meaſure, act not only 


« without regard, but in dire& oppoſition to very im- 


C portant intereſts of their country, not only occafion- · 


« ally, by ſurpriſe, weakneſs, by ſtrong temptation, 
« or fy aQtion ; but owt: fieadily, 5 deli 
tc berate Choice, and in purſuance of principles they 
% avow and propagate . 

That this charge is not made wan and at ran- 
dom, the open declarations of the friends of patron- 
age in our church-courts,—the run of decifions, where 
this party prevails, in caſes too where themſelves diſ- 


* See Burnet's Paſtoral Care; — Reſidence of the clergy neceſ. 
fary :—Letters from the Weekly Journal, by Generoſus ;—Crotl- 
man's ſermon ; Cc. | | | 
t eg idea of a patriot-king, p, 114. $ro edit. 
es ; 5 oN 
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own not, that they might have otherwiſe d:t*rmined;* 
but which they do not, merely left, by breaking the uui- 
formity of deciſion, their ſyſtem ſhould in the leaſt be 
ſhaken,—and their publications in defence of theſe 
meaſures, - abundantly demonſtrate. . -Þ 
To ſelect a few extracts from two of their perform. 
ances, in particular, applauded by the whole party, 
may ſuffice to ſhew their ſpirit and intentions. The 
one was publiſhed ſome years ago, upon occaſion of a 
ſtruggle concerning a preſentation to Edinburgh, en- 
titled, -Fa&#ion detedted; the other the late treatiſe ſo 
often cited R Obſervations on the overture. 
In the firſt, the hiſtory of our ſituation is thus. given *. 
Fox a good many years after the reſtoration of that 
4 right (patronage) in the 1oth of Queen Anne, the 
„ people of Scotland in general had a great averſion” 
« to preſentations, which was lang preſerved by the 
« eccleſiaſtical courts, who received them with reluc- 
_ < tance, and took a great deal of pains to defeat them as 
« oft as poſſible.” —A fterwards—** A great change had 
e now been made in the opinions of the people; the 
„law of patronage had been explained and enforced ; 
the church-coarts had for ſome time invariably ſup- 
« ported it by their deciſions ; and where caſes hap- 
* pened where popular elections took place, they oc- 
« caſioned much cabal and intrigue, ſuch diſſenſion 
and animoſity, beſides many ſubordinate vices, that 
© it no more remained doubtful with men of ſenſe aud 
& reflection, whether or not the patronage-law was a. 
« defirable,objeR.” The like account of this matter 
is given in the Obſervations on the overture, p. 17. 
his is a genuine repreſeatation in reſpeR to the 
light in which this affair is placed by the ad- 
vocates of patronage; though at the ſame time it 
n- leads us to obſerve, that it is among the many evils * 
n- which are derived from party -contentions, that can- 
ere door is too often loſt amidſt their ſtrife, Ia few in- 
li- Lances is this more ſtrongly verified than in the paſſage 


now recited. . | | 
01 True it is, that the people of Scotland, after the 
loration of patronage, had a great averſion to this 


* p, 12,13, ſmall edition. | 
* P mode 
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mode of ſettling miniſters. They ever had it, nor was 
it then abated. But it is not true, that a great change 
of opinion as to that matter hath now taken place: 
the great body of the nation ftill retain” the ſame aver- 
 fion. Whence elſe the unhappy ſeparations that have 
already taken place? whence their yearly. increaſe ? 
and why, do theſe break out in places, where, of all 
others, they were moſt unlikely to have appeared! 
P e alone, with its effects, is the . Vain 
are the ſeveral other reaſons, which with ſo much art 
the author of the Obſervations on the overture. hath 
muſtered up“; ſuch as, the greater knowledge of 
4e literature, and more freedom of thought.” On 
other occaſions, it 1s preſamed, theſe gentlemen would 
not be ſo apt to honour the people of our ſeparations 
with ſuch diſtinctions.— The itinerant preachers” they 
are leſs addicted to follow than any other denominations 
of profeſſed Chriſtians among us. Where are the clergy 
that lead to believe, that <* the duties of piety and virtue 
«+ are a corruption of the goſpel ? or who ** take plea- 
« ſure in countenancing diviſions ? If any ſtand a- 

aint theſe, the miniſters thus pointed at are the men. 
Nor are they who have increaſed in riches, generally 
to be found in our ſeparations. Theſe are all affected 
reaſons, and without foundation; nor will they per- 
ſuade any who underſtand the true ſtate of things with 

us. Thoſe who have ſeparated are beſt able to give 
| the true ones; and it is preſumed, that were any hun- 
dred of them inquired at man by man, ninety-nine 
would ſay, violent ſettlements are the cauſe. To this, 
as the grand ſource, they will refer as the chief mo- 
tive of their ſeparation, and afſign as it the origo mali 


| To 


d ® Obſervations on the overture, p. 42. 3. 

'+ The author of the Obſervations on the Verte fays, b 24. 
that, “ after leaving the eſtabliſhed church, the diſſenters bave 
« ſometimes added this to the ca e of their grievances; but 
© they ſprung at firſt from other cauſes. The preſbytery of Ke- 
_ © hef is the only ſociety that can even fo much 4s claim to be 

** excepted from this obſervation; and it is remarkable, that the 
_ * other ſeceders cry out againſt them, for this very reaſon,.that 
they have left the church for ſuch a trifling cauſe as that of 
+ patronage alone.” Some gentlemen take great liberties — 


. oe 
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„„ 
To do cauſe but that of patronage, with its native con- 
ſequences, Can our divifions be àſcribed ; nor is there 
any change in the minds of the people with regard to 
it. * * it is e that 1 acceptable men 
are ed, congregations often ther ; 
1s at ne ver to 8 to a 5 Px ger 5 
rd to preſentations, but ſolely to the good qualities 
97 the preſentee, for whom, as paſſeſſing e they 
are the more thankful, as the danger might not be in- 
conſiderable of having, by the ſame power, one not fo 
well qualified ſettled among rhem. Incomparably better 
pleaſed, however, would they be, had they been allow- 
ed mare confideration in his becoming their miniſter. 


Again, it is true as aſſerted in Faction detected, that | 


«© for a long time ecclefiaſtical” courts. received preſen- 
« tations with reluctance, and took à great deal of 
« pains to defeat them as oft as poſſible. They did 
ſo, as real enemies to them, and true friends to the 
original principles of the church, and to our excellent 
revolution - eſtabliſnment, and well foreſeeing the de- 
ſtructive conſequences that muſt enſue upon their pre 


vailing. Happy were it, if the fame ſpirit fill ſhewed 
itſelf. Happy to our peace, our credit, and our uſe- 


But how untrue and unfair is it to ſay, Where 


popular elections took place, faction and intrigue was 


the conſequence?” When have % taken place ? 
Was it when the jus dewolutun fell into the hands of 
the preſbytery ? By no means. The at 1690 is ill 
the common law and unvaried rule of practice, ac. 


ſerting facts as- true, that have no manner of foundation. A 
reater inſtance uf hᷣcentiouineſs this way one would think, can 


ardly be produced than the contents of this paſſage. Who knows 
not, that patronage, as robbing the church of the legacy pur- 
chaſed and left her by Chriſt, was the very language and com. 
plaint of the Seceſſion from the beginning, by which they have 
gathered their thouſands, and ſtill gat them ? That the 
eder Seceders upbraid the Refief-people with leaving the chure 
fr ** (@ trifling a cauſe as patronage ;?* | know not: and preſume 
it is not true, as for many other reafons, ſo for this, that they 
durſt not give ſuch an epithet to patronage, as a trifling-cauſe of 


ſeceſſion, on account of their own people, o-affuredly would 


e, wh 
ended; a ſtumbling- 


thereby be grievouſly and univerſally 
block their miniſters would not willingly lay before. them; how- 


ever mach diſpoſed, in the ſpirit of party, they might be to in- 


the thoſe of the Relief. 
n Le of 
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cording to which prefbyteries have ever proceeded 'in 
that cvent.— 50 ſays the act of aſſembly, in its recital 
of the paſſages of Mr Ebenezer Erfkine's ſermon, as 
the foundation of the ſentence againſt him, —anſwer. 
ing his aſſertion, that none had the call of God 
who had not the call of all:“ „ By which,“ faith it, 
de excludes the whole miniſters of the church of 
«« Scotland, and n having 
the call of God, the body of Chriſtians having ne- 


| Fw} gates ante election of a mini- 

But this, as has been ſaid above, is the conſtant art 
of the ſupporters of patronage, to ſet It forth, as if 
there was no medium between abſolute patronage, and 
calls merely and properly popular . There are me- 
diums in all mixed governments, as in our own civil 
conſtitution, which form the happieſt on earth for all 
concerned; and among them all, none more liberal, 
equal, and excellent, than our ecclefiaſtical one 1690. 

Laying this falſehood fo bis foundation, That 
popular calls prevailed ”” before the - judicatories de- 
| a for preſentations, he adds, that cabal and in- 
<. trigue, diſſenſion and animoſities, with many confe- 
+ quent vices, were the effect.“ This picture proba- 
bly is drawn from one ſettlement in Canongate, 
which afterwards ſhall be conſidered, as upon it the 
friends of patronage never ceaſe to declaim. I it 
hath a relation to any buſtles that may have happened, 
where the act 1690 was the rule; the anſwer is ob- 


vicus: Firſt, by acknowledging, that perfect unani- 


mity canrot be invariably hoped for, or ſecured where 
different people are entitled to vote at elections. Ad- 

vantage bas een taken of this by the votaries for ar- 
bittary power againſt all free governments, in all ages. 


+ Beſides, is not this the very argument moſt infilted 


pxcn by Roman Catholics for embracing their reli- 
£3Cn 3 and pineteen in twenty of the apologies of the 
apoſtates from the Proteflant religion to that ſuperſti- 
tior, reſt the cauſe of their change upon this, That in 
*« the Proteſlant religion they find ſa many diviſions and 
& heats, in the Catholic ſo much unity and peace, 
* Sce alla Cbſetvations on the overture, p. 7, and 101 
88 83 * 4 * 
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by the ſubmiſſion of all to one guide,” that they muft; 
give the laſt, on this account, the” preference. 
motive is — -u -en 7 1 
cate for the peace from patronage again 
the cabals, n upon even ſo limited 's 
plan for election as is eſtabliſhed by the act 1690, is 


perfectly fitted, and may, when he pleaſes, inlift him- 


elf as a partizan for the quiet under an abfoJute mo- 
narch, and under an infallible guide in religion, in or- 
der to get rid of all the diſtorbances arid. animoſities- 
that — the certain conf oe of any free, e 
limited, government. His ſpirit, his arguments, hi 
— all lie that wa 9 7 5 W 
Vet, though it is confeſſed, that no human jĩnſtitu- 
tion can be perfe&, there will be ſtill many, it is s 
found among us, that, with all frightful images of ca- 


bal, diſſenſion, and conſequent vices,” which are held 


forth as the unhappy attendants upon liberty, differ- 
ence in religious timents, and freedom of the elec- 
tion of miniſters, will yet deteſt deſpotiſm, Popery, 
and patronage, and. declare for liberty, Proteſtantiſm, 
and freedom of electing miniſters according to the act 
1690, Men may turn and twiſt it which way they will, 
but the whole of theſe. ſubjects pro and con go upon tha 
ſame. foundations. — — = 1 in. 
each of them are in the ſpirit of bi , their oypo- 
ſers in that of liberty. * 9 505 1 
But why this imputation of cabals, Cc. upon our 


free conſlĩtution, before the Judicatbries favoured pa-. 


tronage ? Can any thing be more true, than that fince 
that period we have had ani moſities and diſſenſions to- 
a degree unknown to this church formerly? or any thing 
leſs ſo, than that, under the freedom we formerly en- 
joyed, we felt any evil conſequences worth mentioning * 
Then the Judicatories had before them the promoting: 
of religion, as the great object in their deliberations. 
The confidence was univerſal, and the reſpect to their 
deciſions ſuch, that, notwithſtanding of our toleration, 
no ſchiſm was the fraivof them. Any diviſions upon elec- 


tions, however warm during litigation, ſabfided-upon the 


final ſentence, as will happen in all ſocieties under awell- 
conſtituted government, Let the frignds of patronage be 
Ms 5 aſhamed 
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aſhamed to mention diſſenſions, or to impute them to 
other plans of ſettlement, when ſuch laſting animoſities 
are the miſerable fruit of their own plan, of carrying on 
ſettlements by. the violence of patronage, burying and 
renouncing thoſe powers the legiſlature bath entruſted us 
— with, in order to moderate its rigour. - It is by the pru- 
dent uſe: of theſe, and paying a juſt reſpect to the act 
1690, (which at bottom is now contended againſt, though 
under pretence of an oppoſition to popular calls), that 
a reſtoration to real tranquillity can ever be hoped for. 
vet ſo ſure did the friends of patronage think them- 
ſelves of gave” wean by their invariable deciſions in 
favour of preſentees, that, in the Obſervations on the 
overture *, it is aſſerted, that the people ſeemed to 
«« conclude all oppoſition to a qualified preſentee unne- 
«« ceſſ. ry, and diſputed ſettlements were likely. to be- 
come very uncommon.” It is not admitted, that the 
— of this ſubjedion was ſo great as is here re- 
preſented; though it is true, that the diſcouragement 
of late to the oppoſition to preſentees hath deen ſo great, 
that many have not publicly gone into litigation againſt 
them, who otherwiſe would have done it from their diſ- 
agreeableneſs to them. But what hath happened? On- 
ly this, that many pariſhes or great bodies of them have 
gone into ſeparation, (which is the great evil that judi- 
catories, by an equal adminiſtration, are intended to 
prevent), without being at the fruitleſs trouble and e- 
. of a church - litigation, when a diſagreeable pre- 
entee was thruſt in upon them, and againſt whom, ex- 
perience tells them, let objections be what they will, 
their oppoſition would be vain. We are at preſent un- 
der the evils attending the alteration of an dld eſtabliſh- 
ed conſtitution, long redted in the affection of a peo- 
ple; and it is to be hoped, that men of. /en/e. and re- 
fection will yet be found to take thought of. our ſitua- 
tion, and oppoſe - patronage as in itſelf unreaſonable, 
and favour the act 1600, as a conſtitution incompara- 
bly more ſenſible, and, conſidering the national attach- 
ment. to it, more calculated. to uce the ſalutary end 
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af union among us. ö 5 
Again, why is it ſaid, that, with men of ſenſe 
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« and reflection, it will no more remain a queſtionz 
10 4 is a deſirable object? Is it only 
becauſe ſettlements would then go on without oppoſi 
tion? It is anſwered, That it 1 every other inter- 
eſt that is concerned in a ſettlement was at the ſame 
time ſecured, it would no more remain a queſtion. that 
it were the beſt method. Bat if, on the contrary, the 
moſt important purpoſes for which a miniftry is intend- 
ed, would, by following this plan, be ſacnficed, men 
of ſenſe and reflection will ſtill hefitate, and reject the 
flattering ſyſtem. - And though the author of the Ob- 
ſervations on the overture ® is pleaſed to beſtow- ſome 
very ſevere and indeed juſt cenſure upon that.unifor- 
mity of religion, which was the effect of Popiſh ig- 
% norance and barbarity, during the midnight-dark- 
e neſs, in which Europe was for ſome time involved by 
„the arts of the Pope, that ghoſtly father; yet this 
very ſtate of things ſeems. not 'to be very far diſtant 
from being the object of this author's own wiſh as to reli- 
gion, or at leaſt is the natural conſequence of his ſcheme.” 
Fo cut off from mankind all concern who are to be 
« their ſpiritual inſtructors, has an evident tendency to 
« produce indifference to what they teach.” And ſo ſoon 
as men arrive at this indifference, uniformity of pro- 
feiſed opinion will be the neceſſary effect. Among things 
equally good or equally evil there is no room for choice, 
nor any cauſe of contention. In ſuch a fituation there 
may be outward: peace indeed; but to ſuch tranquilli- 
ty, the ancient obſervation juſtly applies, Miſera /er- 
vitus falid pax vocat ur. | rn 

Far different were the ſentiments of our brave an- 
ceſtors, Whoſe generous efforts were directed againſt 
tyranny. of every kind. They were not leſs aware than 
are our advocates for patronage, of the diſagreeable 
things that ſometimes appear in free conſtitutions, and 
from which they in ſome degree are inſeparable, parti 
cularly ſuch as ariſe from oppoſition and diſcord. They 
knew this well, but diſdained and repelled the objec- 
uon. Not that theſe in themſelves were more their op- 
tion, than they are of the greateſt lovers of deſpotiſn 
and patronage. But they were ſenſible too, that even 
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partial 
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partial diſcords, though in themſelves .unainiable, are 


not altogether deſtitute of good effects. But what. 
chiefly ſatisfied them to bear with theſe; was, that to be 
ſaved from them by any fpecies of arbitrary rule, was 
to purchaſe peace and that exemption, at the ſhocking 
price of everlaſting chains. * 28 * 
So far from being alarmed at ſuch partial evils, they 
who have ſearched into the genius of different govern- 
ments, ſcruple not to lay, that * — yo of (free 
«© ſtates, as) the Britiſh, is the oppoſition of intereſt ;'” 
and that it may be advanced as a general rule, That 
«© where-ever a perfect calm is vifible in a ſtate that 
« calls itſelf a republic, the ſpirit of liberty no longer 
6 fybfifls. Union in a body politic is a very equivo- 
cal word. True union is ſuch a harmony, as makes 
« all the particular 2 as oppoſite as they may ſeem 
to us, concur in the general welfare of the ſociety, 
« m the ſame manner as diſcords contribute to the ge- 
„ neral melody of ſound. Union may prevail in a ſtate 
% full of ſeeming contradictions, i. e. proſperity ; otber- 
& wiſe dead bodies are laid in the grave contiguous to 
one another 2 ä 
The application of theſe principles to the preſent 
queſtion, and the effect which the different plans of 
tronage and a freer conſtitution muſt have upon a 
enſe and love of liberty, in the body of the nation, is 
obvious. Nor does what the author of the Obſerva- 
tions on the overture hath ſaid againſt what the layman 
had advanced on this argument, take off its force. To 
evade it, we are there told, That / ſtil} the people have 
„power of a very important nature, in which they feel 
1 their weight in n moſt ſenũble manner: for if they can 
« 13 and verify any ſolid objection to the pte · 
* ſentee, all the power of the patron can not render the 
6 ſettlement effectual .“ As this is to be done, accor- 
ding to this author, upon the return of an edict, (and 
this is clearly all the liberty he reſerves to the congre - 
gation, and the only bar, he thinks, that ought to be 
competent againſt che ſettlement of a preſentee), tru- 
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ly he rates the privilege too high ; nor will it ever have 
any material conſequence, either in inſpiring a ſenſe of 
liberty into the N or in preſerving a church from a 
corrupt clergy. How in this can the people find their 
«+ own weight in any ſenfible'manner,” as he alleges ? 

What is in this peculiar to them among whom a pre- 
ſentee is to be ſettled, that is not equally the privilege 
of any perſon whatever? Are not all at liberty at any 
time to libel a miniſter or preacher, as well as they, 

and with much more advantage too in reſpect of time 

and deliberation, than can be done upon the return of 
an edict, where an accuſation muſt be verißed in/tanter ? ' 
Beſides, preſentees are often brought from any, the 
moſt diſtant corner of the nation, perfect ſtrangers to 
the whole country where they are preſented; and upon 


producing the moſt general teſlimontals, their preſenta». | 


tion operates at once. Nor is there near the time, nor 
acceſs for the concerned to inquite into their character or 


conduct, as was formerly under our more liberal forms 


| of ſettlement. And to what purpoſe ſhould careful inquiry 
be made by congregations, only to ſerve the purpoſe, if 
things are found diſagreeable, of vexing themſelves, 


for-what is out of all their power to remedy ? Since 


if all that is left them is ©* to object on the return of an 
edit,“ people are now well acquainted how much of 
niceſt form, evidence, expenſe of -money and time, as' 
well as crime itſelf, either in motals or doctrine, are 
neceffary, in theſe days, to ambunt to what the author 
means by the equivocal expreſſion, 4 /olid objectios, ſo 
as a candidate may be caſt upon it before a_church-ju- 
dicatory. And therefore, if this is all the import- 
ant power and liberty that is left to congrega- 
tions, he and his friends may reſt ſecure, that the world 


or church will henceforth be very ſeldom troubled with 
the exerciſe of it. And however its deſcription may 
be magnified, and may figure upon paper, it will to pre- 


ſentees be very harmleſs. 


This is not the light our true conſtitution gives 1s 
of the weight which congregations are to have in the 
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election of miniſters, under the inſpection and judg- 
ment of preſbyteries. 5 n 


When, by the frſt book of diſcipline, the people 


| were 
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were the proper electors, there was no occaſion then 
(as hath been above obſerved) to}give them, as a 
body, the power of objecting, no more than now a 
patron hath againſt his own preſentee. It was Rill com- 
petent, however, for particular perſons to object to him 
whom the body or majority of the people did elect and 
preſent. When preſbyteries aſſumed the right of election, 
then it naturally fell to the congregations toobje@ as they 
ſaw.reaſon. This indeed was aſſigned to them ſo largely, 
that they had a proper negative upon the preſbytery. A. 
% gainſt the will of the congregation there was to be no 
« ſettlement.” It was then altogether to be avoided, and 
iven them in lieu of their formergpower of election. 
his was the conſtitution of the French and other foreign 
churches. Nor, unleſs they pleaſed, were they obliged 
to give reaſons, no more than any of the branches of our 
legiſlature are under ſuch a neceſſity, when they refuſe 
their conſent to a bill paſſed by the others, and ſo pre. 
vent it from becoming a law. Tk | 
When, the ſeſſion, by act 1649, elected and preſented, 
fill a confiderable ſhare of a negative was reſerved to 
the people . In art. 2. of the directory for election of 
miniſters in that year, it is ſaid, „If the people 
6 acqurefer and conſent, the trials may go on.” Art. 3. 
„But if it happen that the major part—difſent,—the 
« matter ſhall "is brought to the preſbytery, who ſhall 
„judge of the ſame ; and if they do not find their d:(- 
4 ſent to be grounded on cauſeleis prejudices, they are 
© to appoint a zew election. Art. 4. If the leſſer part 
« of the ſeſſion and congregation ſhew their diſſent 
t“ from the election, without exceptions relevant and 
« verified, — the, preſbytery is to go on. Vet all poſ- 
* fible diligence and tenderneſs muſt be uſed to bring 
all parties to an harmonious agreement.“ Who diſ- 
cerns not here, that as harmony is the great object in 
view in order to anſwer the important ends of the miniſtry 
with advantage, ſo every, endeavour is to be uſed for 
procuring it, even to gain a minority? The minority 
is allowed to propoſe relevant obje ctions, and to verify 
them. But it is another language that is uſed with re- 
gard to a diſſenting majority. Far from confining them 
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to object, and prove what would depoſe, : bad dofrine © 


« or bad morals ;*\without ſuppoſing the leaft cenſure to 
the candidate, their diſſent even againſt· an election 
« made,” if the grounds of diſſent are not founded on 
« cauſeleſs prejudices,” perfectly frivolous or falſe, i3 
to be admitted. - This, if not *©'alcogether,” is cers 
tainly “ almoR”” the old abſolute negative. 
And this throws no ſmall light upon the true mean- 
ing of that part of the act 1690, which belongs to the 
ſhare aligned to the congregation in the election. The 
candidate, after election, is propoſed or - preſented to 
the congregation, The diſtiaction between the major 
aud the lefler part of it, as in the act 1649, is not men- 
tioned, but from more or fewer diſapprovers (not libel= 
lers upon doctrine or morals) reaſons of diſapprobation 
are admitted, to be laid before and cogno by the 
preſbytery, who are to judge and determine concerning 
them. And what the genuine meaning of this privilege 
is, will beſt appear by the commentary publicly put 
upon it, by the wiſeſt men of the church at that time. 
It hath been ſaid, that from the ſmall number of our 
miniſters at the revolution, and the importance and de- 
licacy of the ſubject, the church did not judge ĩt pru- 
dent in themſelves at firſt, to eſtabliſh a rule of ſettling 
miniſters, Though the act 1690 was formed in the 
molt entire concert with them by the ſtate, yet they 
were not long in thinking of this important matter. 


| Accordingly, in 1696, very large overtures were framed 


by the bly, as a complete ſyſtem of their policy ; 
and apparently that part of them which concerns the 
election of minifters, has a relation to the act 1690. 
Among others theſe articles are remarkable. Chap. iii. 
y 20, 4 Though a plurality of heritors and elders will 
< always be thought the voice of the meeting, and in 
law and reaſon is fo counted; yet it is moſt defirable 
to have the univerſal conſent, and ought to be endea- 
„ youred.” 5 21. © And the moderator and electors 
« are' wiſely to conſider, that though the objections 
that any of the heads of families make againſt the 
«© perſon whom the electors have named in order to elec- 
tion, may in themſelves be frivolous, and of ſmalf' 
moment; yet the weight they have with the F packer 
| 6 dicat 
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« dicated perſons, and the quality of theſe perſons, 
“ and their influence in the congregattion, are duly to 
« be pondered: and if conſiderable great tenderneſs is 
to be uſed,” Cr. 5 28. If there has been any 
% confiderable averſion manifeſted, or objections made 
« againſt the call, the preſbytery is then to weigh the 
% whole affair, wherein the moſt univerſal edification 
« of the congregation is to be ſtudied, and their great- 
« eſt good is * the ſtandard; — and if a better can 
«© be propoſed, it is to be followed, and preferred to 
* that which may be good and deſerving in itſelf.” 
5 * “And particularly the proportion of his (the can- 
« didate's) gifts in relation to the place to which he is 
« called, is to be ſtudied.” Wo 
In 1911, „If any heritor, elders, or heads of fami- 
s lies —offer ſufficient objections againſt the perſon to 
© be ſettled, as to his orthodoxy, literature, life, and 
« converſation, or © other miniſterial qualifications ;” 
< then, c. $f; 43 | 
Tbe ſame principle and ſpirit, we formerly obſerved, 
run through the overtures of 17 19, which, it is known, 
paſſed not into an act, not in the leaſt becauſe of the ob- 
jections to that part of them which concerned theſe 
1 but upon contention about the powers of general 
flions, and of miniſters and moderators of ſeſſions, in- 
eluded in them, and warmly conteſted at that time. 
It was proper to open this matter the more copi- 
ouſly, becauſe notions are now propagated, and ob- 
tain among the friends of -patronage, inconſiſtent with 
the genius and ſpirit that runs hong our whole conſti · 
tution, and which hath been admitted in all periods of its 
exiſtence. It is not ſaid, the people have the election, as 
under the firſt book of diſcipline, nor that they have an 
abſolute veto, as under the ſecond ; but that, as under 
the acts 1649 and 1690, they are not confined merely to 
objections againſt doctrine or morals, and theſe to be 
made good too upon the return of an edict; ſo they are 
allowed great latitude in ſtating what they have to ſay 
- againſt a candidate, at the moderation of a call, and be- 
fore preſbyteries, who are entitled ſtill legally, even by 
the act reſtoring patronages in 1711, to judge of every 
hing concerning the admiſſion of miniſters, as * they did, 
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«ar — to have done, befqre the making of that act.“ 
It is till competent: therefore, for the whole or any part 
of a congregation to come before a preſbytery, with 
their Bibles, and the regulations eſtabliſhed by the 
church, in their hands, and object to whatever in a pre- 
ſentee they think 13 diſagteeable to theſe. Not only 
may they ſay, bis doctrine is not according to ſcripture 
and to the ſtandards, giving the church's ſenſe of them, 
and ſpecifying the reaſons of their aſſertion ; or, that he 
is untender in his converſation, comparing it with ſcrip- 
ture, and acts of aſſembly regulating the particular 
conduct bf ſuch as are in the ſacred miniſtry; but they 
may make. objeQions to his character, if he is not of 
good report, and bring expreſs ſcripture for their ſo do- 
ing ;=—Nay, though acknowledged blameleſs, may ob- 
ied to his age, his utterance, bis prudence, his mini- 
ſerial qualifications, his ſtrength , as not adapted to 
their congregation; and, in theſe and many other 
points, be ſupported by particular reſolutions and acts 
of the church, as valid to ſtop ſettlements. Theſe, 
preſbyteries are entitled and bound calmly to hear, cog- 
noſce, and, according to the importance and evidence 
of the charge, to judge and determine. This is one 

of the grent ſcenes, wherein the diſcretionary powers 
veſted in judicatories by law, is called to be exerted ; 
and where they ought to be exerted, with patience; im- 
partiality, in the fear of God, and attention to the in- 
tereſts of religion. To infiſt on theſe is not gibi 
on the word ualiſcation, as the author + of the Obſer- 
vations on the overture is pleaſed ſapercilioyſly to re- 
preſent a congregation's infiſting upon a deficiency in 
ſuch articles in a candidate. There is ſenſe and ſolidi- 
ty in them, if anſwering the ends of the miniftry is to 
be regarded; and, in ſpite of all this author hath ſaid, 
known and eſtabliſhed in our conſtitution, and the laws 
of our church, and, upon their being verified, juſt rea- 
{ons of ſetting afide both preſentations and calls. 


* This our author himſelf admits as a neceſſary requiſite in a 
miniſter; the want of which therefore may found a valid objec- 
tion; Obf p. 8, ** ſuch a degree of bodily ſtrength as may enable 
bim to do his duty with alacrity.” . 
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Buch is the liberty that is fill, By conflitution, the 
privilege of congregations; and quite another thing, 
and incomparably more valuable than that narrow plan 

to which the friends of patronage, and the author of 
Obſervations on the overture, would confine it. It is 
true what he ſays *, that, by the act of parliament 
% 1690, preſbyterjes were not to ſtop upon fimple diſ- 
% approbation. It never was ſuppoſed in the law, 
that people would do fo; but that the objectors would 
always aſſign ſome reaſons, for not being well affected 
to any miniſter ele, They loved and confided in ju- 
dicatories then, and knew, that what they alleged would 
be candidly weighed by tbem; and when ſo treated, 
the judgment of the courts often ſtilled their complaints, 
and brought them to yield. Whereas, when they find 
themſelves deſpiſed, and their objections, however ſcrip. 
tural and conſtitutional. rejected with contempt, they 
become fullen and intractable. Averſion increaſes, and 
ſeparation abounds. When all they hear is, + No- 
« thing ſnhould defeat the ſettlement of a preſentee, if 
* he is qualified in literature, doctrine, and morals ;” 
many other things, as bath been ſhewn, are ſtill competent 
for this, and greatly extend the limits of the people's li- 
berty in the calling of miniſters. And yet after all, we ſce, 
by the overtores of the aſſembly 1696 above cited, where 
the prejudices are univerſal and ſtrong, great tenderneſs 
is to be uſed ; and upon the whole the judicatoties are 
directed, in their deciſions, to reſpect the edification of 
the churches, and their greateſt good is to be the ſtandard 
of judging. No man diſpoſed io think temperately on 
tbis matter, can be perſuaded, the wiſe authors of theſe 
overtures would have agreed to many ſettlements of late 
made among us, urder any conſtitution under heaven, 
It rever can be given up as a fact, that the ſenſe and 
a value for the ſhare of liberty allou ed the people in 


Ccur eccleſiaſtical corſtitution, haik beer, and ever will 


ecntinve to be, the chief ground of this attachment 10 
civil liberty, 2nd the chief inſtance in which the {put 
of it can be excrted by them. ine ee, 
Nen of liberal education, and extenſive knowledge 
of mankind, and of the effects of different models of 
blow. * 47, | "N53 
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goremm ent upon bappineſs, may from ſach conſidera - 
fer free confticutions to deſpotiſm. But theſe 


tions 
| ſpeculations are too abſtract, and too remote from the 


ideas of the general run of mankind, to operate with 


any ſoree on their judgmeat. Preſent and-ſenfible ob- 


jects chiefly affect their minds. Some actual exerciſe 
of hberty,: therefore, muſt be indulged to thoſe who 


we would wiſh to be its votaries. Nothing is more 


calculated to produce this effect with us, than our peo- 
ple's being allowed ſame intereſt in determining who are 


to be their teachers in ſpiritual and eternal concerns. 


This hath been the hinge upon which their attachment 
or averſion to our various princes hath turned; Depri · 
ved of. this, though they had formerly fought for King 
Charles Il. they after wards became irreconcileable to his 
government. — lu hopes of this liberty, they embraced 
the revolution with ardour. — This being ſecured to 
hem at that glorious period, they have been faithful to 
its intereſts ever ſince. What miniſter was not ſenſible, 
upon occaſion of the laſt rebellion, taking the matter in 
general, that in proportion as their people were more 
or leſs attached to the concerus of religion, with which, 
in their ideas, the having miniſters to their liking hath 
an immediate connection, ſo were they more or leſs in- 
tereſted in the event of that inſurrection? To others it 
was a matter of yea or nay, to ſuhmit to the Conqueror, 
whoever he might be. If their great object, eartbhlß 
property, -was-fecuredg—as to the reſt, a Brunſwick or 

a Stuart was equal to hem 2 

This is theogreat,/ almoſt the-only point wherein our 
commons have known libetty, and which our Preſby - 
terian government. has indulged and tutored them to- 
exerciſe it in. Oar people are not like their neigh- 
dours in Engtand, who are admitted to practiſe it in 
other departments, and to which. if cheſe laſt were not 
babituated, they would ſoon in civil reſpeQs imbibe 
the ſame: ſpirit of ſlaviſh dependence, which at preſent 
they are under in. the matter of their clergy - For Who 
knows not, that to them in general, through the do- 
mination of patronage, it hath become the moſt indif- 
ferent: thing imaginable, who as a clergyman is ſet. 
one them.? So. with us, if, like them, the body of 
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eur people are to be cut out from all concern in the 
ſeztlement of miniſters, and, as the ſtate ſo ſteadily 
purſued to bring them to, unquarrelled, to receive who- 
ever may be preſented to them; what is to be looked 
for, among thoſe who remain in the eſtabliſhment, but 
a ſpirit of ſervitude, and men at once equally void of con- 


cern about religion and liberty? Even the very forms 


of our former religious liberty muſt ceaſe, not only of 


what the body of congregations poſſeſſed, in giving 


conſent or offering objections at the moderation of calls 


to candidates, but that more important ſhafe of it, 


that belonged to the electors themſelves in voting for 
them; by which means, that great rule of our church, 


a call itſelf,“ will be laid afide. This, as expreſſing 


to have a candidate for their mani 


the will of a worſhippin 8 leſs or more, 

niſter, our church hath 
ever made neceſſary in order to ſettlement. But who 
ſees not, that this, if the preſent deſigus of the friends 
of patronage take place, muſt by and by fall altoge- 


| ther? Not a few inſtances can be ſpecified, wherein of 


late, through the haughty neglect of ſome ſtately pa- 


trons, who deigned not to acknowledge the moſt ca- 


- almo 
ma they have declined appearing at moderations. 


pital 1 in pariſhes, ſo far as to aſk them the 
no favour of their countenance to their own 


ut though in every inſtance this unpoliteneſs may not 


appear, is it not to be certainly expected, that men of 


reflection will in time come to reaſon and act, as, we 
are told by Dr Robertſon *, the Germans did ? Once,“ 
faith he, many attended the elections of the em- 


* perors; at laft neither people nor barons did; after 
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the great princes ingroſſed ſo much influence in the 
election, they found it became unneceſſary to at- 


«+ tend, when they bad no other function but that of 
% confirming the deed of theſe more powerful princes 


„ by their afſent.” This conduct ſtands to reaſon ; 


and the like effect, from a cauſe fo ſimilar, muſt in a 
little time take place with us.—-Who obſerves not, 


that patrons, encouraged by the uniformity of our de- 


cifions in their favour, feel their importance more and 


more, and daily act with greater loftineſs in the exer- 


» Hiſtory of Charles v. vol. i. p. 380. di 
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eiſe of their right, and, of conſequence; that all ranksies 
eongregations are leſs concerned to appear at modera- 
tions ? 1t requires. ſome time in any ſociety entirely to 
ive up with their old eſtabliſned forms, even after the 
irit of them is gone; and fo in this inſtance it may 
be with us, The ſhadows. of moderations and calls“ 
may for a little while be preſerved to. us; but if the- 
friends of patronage have their full wiſhes accompliſh. - 
od, then of courſe even theſe ſhadows will alſo paſʒ away. 
Then farewell our valuable church · eſtabliſument, and! 
every thing that is ſpiritual relating to the ſettling; 
of miaiſters in it x all ſeculatized with a witneſs, as a. 
ehurch of Chriſt all will be. gone, and along with it, 
the ſtrongeſt. hold of liberty, the body of our people 
ever were or cen be poſſeſſed of. | ; 
Aware of the plea for liberty upon this ſubject, im; 
an age that carries its attachment to every appearance: 
of it ſo higb, the author of. Obſervations en the over- 
ture takes-the freedom, as in friendſhip to it, to ſay „ 
that ** the conteſts about the ſettlement of minitters- 
« ſeem rather to give ſecurity to the ariſtocratical ge - 
* nius of. our government, by withdraw ing the atten- 
« tion of the nation from all ideas of civil li * 
and fixing it on a-ſpecies of · liberty that is not only 
« frivolous in itſelf; but, if attained, would prove 
hurtful to the moſt valuable intereſts of ſociety.” — 
The hurt the liberty contended for, would do the valua- 
ble intereſts of ſociety, ſhall be afterwards conſidered,- 
We are now upon the liberty itſelf; and can any thing- 
de more amazing than what 1s here aſſerted. concern- 
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, ing it? Does this author in good earneſt, by this, wiſh» 

. for an alteration in our . civil conſtitution,. and that our 

5 people ſhould ſtruggle for encroachments upon. the pri- 

f vileges eſtabliſhed to men of ſuperior rank amongſt us ? 

- And is this the advocate for peace, the foe to diſcord? 

1 What convulſions muſt not enſue upon ſuch an attempt: 
: But was ever greater abſurdity. uttered, than that the. 
, lixiog the attention on one ſpecies of liberty, was the 

Y way to draw it from other branches of it ? Iz this gen- 

4 tleman to be taught, that no habits ate more apt to gros 
7 lan thoſe that relate to power,, whether in n 
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arMocracies, or democracies? that even the control 
each of theſe have upon the others, in our civil con- 
ſtitution, where all are mingled, can ſcarcely ſecure 
againſt the particular tendency of each to predominate ? 
Or if it were a deſirable thing, that the body of our 
vation ſhould war againſt our ariſtocracy, as he plain- 
lp, by thus laying his argument, ſuppoſeth, ought he 

not to be ardent to emancipate the nation from the op - 

preſſion, which, in the point before us, they certainly 
are under ? Will it ever follow, that becauſe men are 
admitted to the exerciſe of one branch of liberty, — 
therefore they will be indifferent about others ? Is not 
the reverſe the juſter concluſion ? Indulge them to 
know the ſweets of liberty in one inſtance, and they 
will aſſuredly be fond of it in all. View this in the 
light of its proper eontraft, and in Dr Robertſon's 
words formerly cited, and it will appear irrefragable : 
„The reformation filled the human mind with more 
<< liberal and generous ſentiments of human liberty, 
„The genius of Popery is extremely favourable to 
the power of princes; the implicig ſubmiſſion to alt 
her deerees, which is exalted by the Roman princes, 
- 4, breaks the mind to political ſervitude.” And the 
doctrine of the reformers—weakened the firmeſt 
foundations of civil tyranny;“ and by nothing more 


dhan in the article now before us, of liberty to chuſe 


ors. By denying them this, you break their minds, 
y making it indifferent to them, by whom they are 
taught, and ſmother every complaint arifing from 
thence, - Let any man tell, what better preparation 
' ean- be deviſed. for their receiving any other yoke ?. In 
Scotland, it may be aſſerted, there is none. 
As the above poſition is fraught with abſurdity, to 
what, but to a ſpirit of indifference in teligion, can we a- 
ſeribe what follows, that this ſpecies of liberty is fri- 
4 volous in itſelf ??* For why elſe is itfrivolous ꝰ An arbi- 
trary aſſertion does not prove it is ſo. To thoſe only will 
this ſpecies of liberty be trifling and frivolous, who lay 
little ſtreſs upon the ſalvation brought to us by the Son of 
God. To thoſe who credit it, and who know their im- 
mortality depends upon true inſtruction therein, it never 
can be of litile conſequence, who are their tęachers in it. 
f 0 5 . Qn. 
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On the contrary, on fewthings on earth are their hearts 
more ſet, than having able, well · qualiſied, and to them 
acceptable men ſet over them, in this moſt im portant of- 


-fice. And that we may be under the care of very weak 


imp teachers, this very author is witneſs, by the 
ridiculou pictures he hath himſelf drawn of ſome. of 
the candidates for that profeſſion among us; when he 
would praiſe patrons as the better judges, and our beſt 
ſecurity againſt ſuch being preferred. In itſelf, there- 
fore, ſpecies of liberty that has this for its object, 
leaſt merits the epithet of friwvo/ous.—And as in itſelf it 
is not frivolous, ſo neither is it deſtitute of importance 
in its effect, in this view of the argument, upon a love 
of civil liberty. They who eſteem the former on ac- 
count of its proper object, will naturally be attached 
to the latter; well knowing, that, beſides its own worth, 
without it, the other can never be well ſecured. Such 
therefore, in every light, will be moſt tenacious, and 
the ſureſt votaties of public liberty. And ſo, in ex- 
perience, is it ever found. r 
In theſe times to lay any reſtraint upon the ſpirit of 
liberty, ſeems the more prepoſterous, as our good go- 
vernment has been at ſo much-pains to transfuſe a ſenſe. 
of it among all ranks in theſe dominions. After the 
rebellion. 1745, at what expence did they ſet our high- 
lands free from their civil lords and patrons ? And how 
perverſe is it to ſhew ſo much ardour to root out that 
pow of liberty, the ſenſe and love of which in o- 
ers had all along attached them to the cauſe and 
friends of civil liberty, by bringing them into this. ec- 
cleſiaſtical bondage? From their Lands eſpeciallywho 
are at preſent ſo buſy ia rivetting theſe chains up- 
on them, the impoſition is at once cruel and ungrate- 
fol. By the moſt ſolema declarations and ſubſcripuons, 
as in the fight of. God, theſe have declared their pte · 


ference of our Preſbyterian conſtitution above all others, 


and their determination ever to abide by and ſupport. 


it. And can it ever be forgotten, that except for th 
inviolable attachment of that generation of men they. 
now ſpoil of that for which they endured and bled, they 


never had poſſeſſed what they ſo much profeſs. to love 
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our neceſſity (which is ſtill infiſted upon) to: lretch e- 
very nerve to deſtroy, and not rather to gheriſh and ſup- 
2 the juſt and conſtitutional claims our adverſaries 
have leſt, of what was ever held ſo dear, hy our beſt 
Of the neceſſity from latmu to ſettle. prgſenteet.— Ef of 
TE Various e upon religion, and . . 
 ceffion of wel 7 2 miniſſers.— Different view of” 
qualifications for the miniftry,—Motives influencing to 
that office —-De&rine:—B«/t judges. —Effe4s of dif- 

ferent plans on future temper and conduct. | 


HE zeal of the advocates for patronage excites 

1 them to preſs every argument into their ſervice, 
Above we have ſeen them extol it as beſt calculated to 
prevent diſcord, and make light of the liberty it de- 
prives men of. By and by they inſiſt on the neceſſity 
we are under to ſubmiĩt to it, on account of the law that. 

hath. eſtabliſhed and enforeed it; arguing, that be the 
mode of ſettlement better or worſe, we muſt ſubmit to 
it: «for when a ſtate vouchfafes its fupport to any e- 
«© flabliſhed order of clergy, they give it on their own: 
t terms, and in accepting the advantage they are bound 
4 to ſubmit to them. A general propoſition may 
have a great deal of truth in it, and its application to 
à particular caſe may be very inconcluſive. It is ſo- 
here. It is firſt to be obſerved, that this Rate of the 
ument has nothing to do with a more or leſt eligible 
method of ſettlement. The .confideration of intrinfic 
excellence, as hath been formerly urged, is quite 
thrown out by it. And it fignifies nothing, to have 
been told by the author of Obſervations on the over- 
- thre ®, in order to obviate the alledgeance, « That 
« the firſt ages of Chriſtians knew nothing of patton- 
.- «© ape, but uſed a freer method of chufing their church- 
« Officers; “ That in the early ages of - Chriſtianity, 
- e 'the church being without countenance from the civil 
< magiſtrate, adopted that form of government which 

«© was neceſſary to her preſent circumſtances. And b, 
with him, the reaſon of their not adopting patronage, 
was from ignoranee, or neceſſity, and not Choice, as if it 

| 2. f and Sg. were. 
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were not the moſt Eligible method “. Yet if this be the 
only method Chriſtians firſt knew, and under which the 
charch fo certainly flouriſhed fo much, one might ha- 
zard to aſſert, that let the neceflity of law be what it 
may, it cannot be unbecoming in Chriſtians ſo far to 
reſpeR the good old way, as not to go beyond the ne- 
ceflity of law, to pour contempt upon it, and tread 
every veſtige of it under foot. * 
But to come cloſer to the argument: Becauſe, ſay 
they, there is a law for patronage, therefore it ought 
to be ſubmitted to. Allow the confequence, that we 
ought ſo to do. This cannot be carried farther than 
the law itſelf appoints. We are not to be impoſed up-. 
on by words and ſounds. Thus though we have a 
King that 2 to be obeyed, it does not follow, that 
we are bound to obey without reſerve, or further than 
the- conſtitution permits and directs. Our ſovereign's 
title to our ſubmiſſion is limited, as is the law of patron- 
age; and the law calls not for more ſubjection than 
"elf preſcribes. The intention of theſe papers has 
been to ſhew, that this is a law under many reſerves + 
— That the church, by this-very law, 1s veſted with 
man ivileges, in order to moderate pa'ronage, 
| Weich En her title, but her duty beans — 2 | 
ert, on all proper occaſions, in order to anſwer the good 
intention of the legiſlature itſelf in beſtowing them. 
And the complaint and charge againſt the preſent mea- 
ſures of violence is, that they — carry them on, pre- 
ſumptuouſly violate the conſtitutional truſt repoſed in 
the judicatories, in order to prevent the many diſad- 


* And yet, if N be truly ſo, it cannot but ar ſur - 
prifing, that even in theſe ages of ſuperior- wiſdom and obſerva- 
tion, and after all the happy conſequences the Chriſtian world 
hath eperienced of this conſtitution 71 imperceptible degrees 
brought. to perfection, — 2 a ſucceſſion of ages, in the Ro- 
man church and elſewhere, ho Chriſtian ſociety, of whatever 
denomination, is found to adopt it, and for peace, and almoſt 
every other advantage, veſt their power of electing their, officers. 
in ſome ſingle perſon; and, fure that his ſucceſſors will never be 
fools nor corrupt, entail it alſo upon them. What pity is ir 
they ſhould without exception keep to the rude and indigeſte 
policy of the infancy of Chriſtianity (Ob. p. 33-), and prefer 
the chuſing their miniſters themſelves, to the neglect of this 
more way |! | | N 
e a . vantages 


= 
"> 


_ —yantages that attend religious inſtructions, when, thro” 
I» wanton and rigorous uſe of this right, averſion and 
diſlike are begot againſt its teachers, and which it is 
clearly by their legal right, when they ſee cauſe to 
give it againſt ſettling even a qualafied preſentee, in 
the power of church: courts to check — prevent. — 
That the conſtitutional right, in thoſe intereſted in calls, 

to offer objections to candidates, which by the acts of 
the church, according to her liberty eſtabliſhed by law, 
are many and various, and declared to be valid and 
ood to ſet aſide pre ſentees, is diſcouraged to the 
higheſt degree, and all attempted to be confined to ob- 
jections againſt life or doctrine upon the return of ar 

edict *; — That, inſtead of taking every fair opportu- 

nity, as our fathers did, after the. reſtoration of pa- 
tronage, of ſetting. preſentations aſide, thereby holding 
forth to all men our hogeſt ſtedffaſtneſs to the true prin- 

| ciples of this church, the juſt ſenſe we-have of the de- 
* ſtructive tendency of this method of ſettlement to the 
beſt interefts, and of the injury done by bringing us 

under this bondage, every ſentiment and effort in fa- 
| vour of our ancient freedom is diſcouraged to the ut- 
| meft, and chains endeavcured to be rivetted immove- 
ably upon us.— That, in ſhort, the public ſupport. for the 
miniſtry, even under this law, is afforded on gentler 
terms, than. thoſe who affect to lead us are willing to re- 
ceive it. And that the law entitles to more liberty than 
they do or are willing to uſe,-- Theſe are our complaints. 

| By the law, as a meaſure of ſub;eQion, ought to be 
i underſtood the aue law. And as ſome people chuſe 

| to argue, becauſe there is a law for patronage, 
— 2 it ought to be ſubmitted to, to the utmoſt ex- 

| tent ;” others may be allowed to infiſt, that as patron- 

| age is confeſſedly a right encroaching. upon, and iu- 

| jurious to the liberties of mankind; and: the ſtatutes 
concerning it formed with copfiderable limitations, it 
ought. to be. underſtood in the moſt confined way conſiſt- 
ent with the letter and ſpirit of the law ;-and that they 
who, under pretence of ſubjection to it in favour of pa- 
tronage, do not vigorouſly affert. every privilege in 
the law, favourable to Chriſtiant and their liberties, not 


®* Obſervations on the overture, p. 19. 
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only aft illegally, but in fo far are unfriendly to H. 
berty, and to the intereſts of religion, make void the 
good intentions of the legiſlature to reſtrain oppreſſion, | 
and are unfaithful tothe confidence e them 
for the relief of - their fellow · ſubjects and Chriſtians. 
Gteatly is it to be deſired, that patronage was utterly 
aboliſhed ; but it is hard, very hard, that, inſtead of 
cheriſhing and improving the remains of freedom, we 
ſhould ſhew ourſelves ſo fond of this bondage, as to 
carry its oppreſſion farther than the law for it intends, © 
either in urs letter or ſpirit. | 8 22 
It is a juſt obſervation, with which the author of Ob- 
ſervations on the overture introduces himſelf to his ſubs 
jea ®z ⏑ That governments once fully effabliſhed have 
“ a. certain influence on the characters of men under 
« them.” In application of this principle afterwards to 
the point in queſtion , he propoſes to inquire, which of 
47 the (two) methods of ſettlement, that have been men- 
«+ tioned, bids faireſt for ſecuring a ſucceſſion of ſuach a 
are qualified, in this manner, for their ſacred office, as 
« well as in point of doctrine and morals; as the differs 
ent modes of ſetilement muſt be followed with great eſſtts 
upon the future characters and conduct of miniſters.. This, 
it is acknowledged, is a very capital conſideration, and 
that upon a fair diſcuſſion of this point, that mode of ſet» 
tlement which N moſt conducive to fill the church 
with clergymen beſt qualified for their important office, 
f is well entitled to the preference. As it muſt be fur- 
| ther granted, that if patronage is diſcovered beſt to an- 
ſwer that end, it ought to be embraced with particular 
ardour, in that, by the plenitude of its power, it ſo 
unerringly and at once auſwers its end. No ſyſtem was 
ever fo calculated to model a ſociety. Gtant me this 
authority, and whether I am diſpoſed to true religion 
or ſuperſtition, or whatever elſe you pleaſe, I ſhall 
ſoon produce a ſet of men to my taſte. Nor can I be 
perſuaded, but it is this very conſideration which hath 
produced the great zeal in many of our preſent friends 
cf patronage to promote its eſtabliſhment-and influence 
in our church. To obr candidates for the miniſtry taken 
as a body, any method of, ſettlement is equal, as, up- 
on the whole, the ſame. number of them mull be ſet- 
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fled upon all or any ſcheme. But conſideriig them of 
different complexions, as to ſentiments manners, 
one mode of ſettling churches may be eligible to one 
ſort more than another, as they may expect encourage, 
ment from either, according to their various character: 
and appearances. OY H 
As, then, it is admitted on all hands, that the bet 
qualified for the miniſtry ought to be preferred, —it will 
be proper firſt- to ſettle the idea of qualification ; the 
rather, that it is clear to me, from the author of Ob. 
ſervations, and many other friends of patronage, that 
ys is a point, however eſſential, we are likely to dif- 


upon. ; 5 
? WereT to be aſked, What qualifies a man for the mi- 
niſtry ? it would be natural for me to haye recourſe to 
the New Teſtament, and there ſearch for the character: 
which our Lord and his apoſtles have unalterably fix- 
ed as neceſſary and ſufficient for that office z and in which 
I would be the rather induced to reft, becauſe not ſu- 
perficially nor as by accident, but profeſſedly and with 
great care and preciſion, this matter is treated of in 
various places of ſcripture; and would thence think 
myſelf well founded to conclude, that as no pope nor 
_ ſociety of men, by whatever name they may 
pleaſe to call themſelves, can conſtitute or make a man 
truly qualified for the miniftry that wants theſe eſſential 
characters and qualities; ſo whoever has them, and in 
proportion as he excels in them, and is regularly called 


to the exerciſe of them, is undoubtedly a well-qua- . 


lißed minifter. Such were thoſe paſtors, teachers, and 
elders or biſhops, who by che apoſtles were ordained 
and ſet apart in all the churches in the beginning, as 
well as their ſucceſſors for ſome. ages afterwards, who 
ſabdued the nations to the obedience of the faith ;— 
faithful men, who were able to teach others, by the 
truth committed to their truſt, rightly dividing it; 
which they held faſt, and by ſound doctrine exhorted 
and convinced gainfayers ; ſhewing. themſelves. in the 
mean time patterns of good works, in doctrine uncor- 
ruptneſs, gravity, ſincerity, Oc.“ ; 


» 


© * See Acts xx. 28. Eph. iv. 11. 12, 8 Tim. Hi. 1.13, & iv, 
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Theſe und other ſuch ſcriptural characters are un- 
doubtedly fundamentals, and in the firſt place neceſſary 


in the affair of the miniſtry ; and they who poſſeſs them, 


we are taught by the higheſt authority, are qualified for 
the facred office, want what elſe they may 

Far be it from me, however, to diſpraiſe human learn- 
ing, or vilify any, manly accompliſhment in miniſters, 
Nay, if it would not provoke this ſtrenuous advocate for 


| ee, knowledge of hiſtory, morals, and other 


«« parts of hterature, as neceflary to underſtand, and ex- 
« plain to others the ſcriptures and ſyſtems of theology, 
« and to combat the irregular paſſions of mankind * ;*? 
though  Lwonld not reſt altogether in theſe acquire- 


ments, but muſt chiefly depend for ſucceſs on higher 


aid, yet I afſure him, that I, with many other adver- 
faries of patronage, often and deeply regret” the 
decay of real literature among the. generality of can- 


_ didates for the miniſtry, and particularly fince the æra 


of its triumph; — and we lament, chat there are ſo 
few real or hard ſtudents rifing among us, and ſuch a- 
mazing neglect of what undoubtedly ought to be the 
main o eck of their inquiry, the true knowledge of the 
ſcriptures, of theology, and of Chriſtian antiquity ;. 
while their erudition in other reſpeQs is but ſlender, 
notwithſtanding all the boat „ ns improvements, 
as the flimſy appearances on trials, their other exhibi- 
tions, and indeed their libraries, bear witneſs, t 


But what is more directly to our preſent argument, 5 


let it be obſerved, that though, by way of anſwer to 
the lay man's ſentiments , our author is pretty diffuſe, 

** abfervationeon the orertare; p. 0. 
+ The author does not profeſs 8 direct vindica tion of 
all the thoughts of the layman againſt the attacks of the writer 


of Obſervatſons on the overture againſt them; and but in ſo far. 


remarks upon him, 2s his aſſertions- fall in With his own argus 
ment. Let he cannot help obſerving on this article of the quali- 


lications of miniſters, that the layman is treated with little can- « 


dour by this author. On the contrary, his repreſentation both 

the ſenſe-and language of his opponent is very partial, The evi 

cn 2 and e of what hs layman e to 2 
ualifications are piimari eſſentially neceflary to 

the 1 ht diſcharge of he office %* 895 F 1 


which he alerts. ought to be firſt and principally in view in the 


choice of a clergyman, Other endowments, however deftable, 


{and he expreſaly lays they * he mentions a8 ſecondary (n. 
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and fubordinate. This he very proper] illuſtrates (p. 23. 
2 the inſtances of chufing j sor phy Sal -- where 9(P: 33.) 
would indiſputably direct the determination in favour of ſuch as 
were learned in the laws of his country in the ode, and in medi. 
cine in the other; and where excelſence in poetry or oratory, 
however aggrandizing to the perſonal reputation, or ornamental 
to a private character, yet, as to theſe. particular profeiſions, 
would fall to be conſidered in a very inferior point of View. And 
if, in the A of theſe illuſtrations of the lay man to the 

| a high taite in literature, elegant -accompliſtiments, 
and critical {kill in the fine arts, are made but ſecondary quah- 
ties; where is the impropriety, or juſt ground for all the ſcorn 
and indignation his adverfary pours 7 him? Or if, in the pur- 
ſuit of his argument, the expreſſton ſo much quarrelled, That 
ſoch qualities by no means enter into the paſtoral character, as an 
oſſantial ingredient,” hath eſcaped the layman; it can by no means 
be fairly conſtructed, in him, into a contempt: of learning. He 
in expreſs terms declares the contrary ; and beſides he knew as 
well as his opponent, if he had intended to diſcqurage or ſet aſide 
Hterature, that by our conſtitution it was in vain. Since (Ob- 
{ervat. on the overture, p. 9) © the very deſign of thoſe trials 
* which every clergyman muſt undergo; before He is either licen- 
* ſed to preach, or admitted to a charge, is, that the preſbytery 
% may have a proof of his knowledge in the learned languages, 
and of his talents in compoſition, as well as. of Ms knowledge 
*© in theglogy ; and that they may ſet him aſide, if he is found 
„ deficien t in either of theſe reſects ? PF. 

But if the layman, by his above poſition, has aſſerted what is 
ſo blameable, why has not this #uthor ſnewed the error in the 
words of truth and ſoberneſs? Contempt is not the moſt proper 


way of anſwering falſehood. This does not ſatisfy a fair inqui- 


rer, as, by taking a little trouble, it may pretty plauſibly be pour- 
ed upon truth, as well as the other. But-will ne indeed uncer. 
take the proot of the centrary propokition, damely, That po- 
lite literature and elegant erudition are ef: tial to the miniſt: y ?” 
That they are uſefyl and adyantageo us, is not Gipureg by the 
layman, but admitted, aſſerted, and wiſhed for in eveiy cne of 
them, b. a; But' this author would make them cn, that is, 
2s is the Taymar's evident meaning, neceſſary to the-exiſtence of 
tne miniſtry, If it was really ſo, then we are ſure few of the o- 
riginal miniſters of the goſpel were qualified. Many even of the 
celebrated fathers of the church wert but very moderately learn- 
ed ; in arts and ſciences but flenderlyinfructed ; even as to 
vage, WE of the Eaſt were Httie acquainted with Latin it- 

ſelf, as their brethren of the Weſt were generally no great 
allepts in the Oriental tongues. Fo which, M a petverſe com- 
mentator would not miſconſtruct it, it might de added, that ma- 
ny of the hereſies that of old peitered and de formed the church, 
owed from the affected ſtudy of philofophy, patticmarly in the 
tecond Alexaridrian ſchool, to the neglect Abbe fimphicity that 
is in Chrift, * Are theſe qualities ee then lu ſtiget language, 


notwithſtanding the noiſe made zgainſt this expreiſion, 1 
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ed with regard to them, as is conceived, very unſcriptu- 


ml. Thus, with regard to the principles which deter. 


| | | mine 
that appears, it is capable of a very juſt defence. —And why hath 
not this critic undertaken alſo to ex poſe the layman in his applica- 
tion of eſſential to the requiſites of a judge and phyſician, which 
he GYEW - alludes to, in their departments, in order that, 
* fimiſar inſtances, he might the more clearly illuſt rate the 
e(ſ-ntisls to miniſters? Have any of the gentlemen of theſe pro- 
feſſions complained of bis abſurdity in deicribing what is eſſential, 
and what is not fo, to them? What is the inference the werld is 
yſic conſider eminence in their o oper buſineſs, as eſſential 
to them, making that their chief obje? Whereas clergymen now- 
Warr RN perry of a divine command, to meditate on 
0 1 
in them maß appear un all, and may favs their own and others 
fouls, can pusſue other ſubjects, of incomparable leſs value, and 
little connected with what ought to be their primary object. 
Another expreflion of the layman” that. gives great umbrage, 
is his ſaying, © that a miniſter ſhould become the perſonal friend, 
« and ia bus meaſare the companion of his pariſhioners.”” 
It is not the mark-of any dignity of mind, to _ an unwa 
or unguarded expreſſion in any author, eſpecially when the capita 
things in bis performance are left unanſwered by his adverſary. 
This is 3 caſe before us. The points of law argued 
by the layman for the freedom and liberty of our church, ftard 
et unſhaken and clear. An incidental expreſſion, ſuppoſing 
t wrong, is of leſs conſequence. But, after all, where is 
the mighty ground of offence in it, when fairly underſtood ? 
The layman is- enumerating yery important articles of mini- 


ſerial labour, which it were well for his cenſurer, it inthe mini · 
e ne ver ſo 
8 


ot; and adds, be ſhould become the per ſon · 
of each of his pariſtlorers:ꝰ and why rot? It is con- 


ſiſtent with the dignity of character; rather without it, whatever 


be the appearance, there is no true dignity without being the 
friend of the Joweit man upon. earth. But it is added, © and in 
'* ſome meaſure the couapanion;” The Jaymar! can beſt explain 
his own mene ; but a candid reader will not affix to this fingle 
expreſſion the illiberal idea, nor draw from it the conſequences. 
this author hath done (Obf p. 10 } It were unjuft it he did, as 
it is urjuſt in this author to bave maimed them in his manner pf 


citing them, lie ſtops. where he ſhould not, in order, as woulc 

ſeem,.to find a ſhadow for accuſing the author as recommending to 
minifters a“ low familiarity,” and ** an unbounded familiarity 
„ #h che meaneſt perſon in his pariſh, and live with h m upon 
the ſame terms as with his boſom-friend.” - Inſtead of that the 
Je. crmmendatian is every way limited. It is, in ſome meaſure on- 


ly he is directed to be the companion ; and for what ends, and to 
hat particulars this familierity is to be extended, he expreſsly 
MENTIONS. — The ſentence ſtands thus : the companion of his 

Paxiſtioners, who-are entitled to refort to him, to have their 


every miniſter- to his people, the leaſt or meaneſt of them? 


An can this be done without ezlineſs of acceſs, and, ** on-fuch: 
Sk : * occations?” 


R 2 


—* to make from this, but that the gentlemen of the law and 


difficulties removed, and their doubts cleared up, in matters: 


of religion, upon all occaſions?” And is not uus the duty of 


ngi, to give themſelves wholly to them, that their profiting g 


ol 
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mine to the choice of the miniſtry, we are told“, with 
2 particular application to this office, that ** a defire of 
diſtinction, or gain, or being uſeful to the pablic, 
<< are the motives,” c. -A deſire of diſtinction I Is not 
this the very ſpirit ſo ſeverely reproved by our Lord in 


the Phariſaic character, as diametrically oppoſite to 


true faith in him ? How can you believe, ſays he, whe 
receive honour one . om another, aud not that which ce- 
meth from God only, in their loving the praiſe of nen 
more than the praiſe of God ? Is not this deſire of diſtinc- 
tion, whether in fame or power, what our Lord warns 
his own _ ſo often and ardently againſt, in their 
unſeemly ſtrifes, which of them ſhould be greateſt, by 
e them, that they who in his kingdom would be 
greateſt, muſt be leaſt, and the ſervant of all ? Full of 
the lowly ſpirit of his Maſter, did the apoſtle Paul ſeek 
diſtinction among men, but in labour and in fofferings ? 
*« accations,” without © in ſome meaſure the gentleneſs and 
** openneſs of a friend and e>mpanion ?“ Do theſe expreſſions of 
the layman carry the point of condeſcenfion and liarity fur- 
ther than infpiration doth? I ſay, through the grace of God 
given to me, to every man, not o think of dinge more highly 
than he ought to think, but 10 think ſuberiz, according as God 


. hath dealt io every man the meaſure of faith. — We are one 
bod in Chriſt, and every , members one of another. — Mind not 


high things, but condeſcznd to men of low eftats. — Honour all men. 
Love the brotherhood — Weep with them that weep, and rejoice with 


them that re juice. — But ue were gentle among dom, ven 4s à w/e 
cher iſbeih ber children — So being affeGionately defirous of you, w8 


. were willing to haus imparted unto you, no! the ga/pet of God on, 
but cur - own ſoul, alſo, becauſe you were dear unte us. — As 70u 


. know how we exhorted, and comforted, and charged every one of y0u, 


a5 father does bis children, that you would walk worthy of Goa, 
who hath called you io bis kingdom and glory. I have purpoſely laid 


theſe paſſages {from among many other fimilar ones in ſcripture) to- 


7 at once fo ſhew, that this 5 expreſſion of the layman, 
n the fair ſenſe which, by the connection, he means it in, is vaſtly 
ſurpaſſed by them; and to teach this author te conſult his Bible 
again before he cenſures others, in matters belonging to its con- 


_ tents, that he may not expoſe himelf, by ſhewing a Tpirit quite 
. Oppoſite toit. As to low or indecent tamiliarity inelergymen, 
with men of whatever rank, (for it may be with the high in ſta- 
tion as much as with the low), it muſt ever render them uſe- 
. lefs, hurtful, or contemptible. 1 dare fay the "layman no more 
mcant to recommend it, than an affectation of ſatelineſs and di- 
_ tindtion, which in it ie 


f is equally criminal, and equally and u- 
niverſally places them ih a hated and deſpicable light, as the other. 
.  * Ob. p. 13. This, as a high motive to the miniſtry, is often 


. uiged in the Ofervations with much emphaſis, Ser p. 11. 13. — 
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r if. I pleaſed met 


De I gal to pleaſe nen faith he; fo 
„Kc. And as tc 


T fhould nbt be the fer but of Chri Tas tc 
„ the defire of gain,“ another of this author's motives |. 
to the miniflry, i any one evil is abhorrent to the go- 

ſpel more than another, this is declared to be ſo, con- 
Kdered as x reaſon for undertaking the miniſtry. Feed 
the 15 of God, fays the divinely- inſpired Peter, 47 
much as in you is ; taking the overſight thereof}, not for x- 
THY LUCRE, but of a ready mind; neither being lords 
over Gods heritage. Self-denial to all fuch carnal confi-- 
derations is efſenually neceſſary, according to the ſcrip= 
tare, ane the ekample of Child and his apoſtles, in a. 
true miniſter of the goſpel, in order to his faithful and 
ſucceſsful diſcharging the duties of his office, in recom- 


mending immortality to men. One indeed id t a loſs - 
which moſt to be ſurpriſed at, the folly or preſumption 


of bim ade would pretend, with bis Rible before Kin, 
to ſpeak on ſuch ſubjects to Ohtiſtians „and ſay, that if 
« apy ſyſtem of government ſhould de ellabliſhed, 

«which would render preferment the reward. of infe- 


_ & rior talents, ——every. young man of real abilities 


« would abandon a profeſſion ſo wngainful,. contempti- 
himfelf to one more li- 
* beral and inviting “.“ So that, with him, tio man 
of parts will undertake the miniftry of Chriſt, without 
2 proſpect of gain and honourable diſtinction in the- 
world, and ſuch can have no view of promotion in 
a Chriſtian church except by patronage, Id this laſt 
conjecture, he certainly is in the right, upon his mo- 
tives for the miniſtry ;. as one may well hazard the af- 
firming, that were ſuch. known; to be the reaſons that 
determined a candidate to embrace the miniſterial” of- 
fce, Chriſtians. would never, for. many juſt reaſons,. 
make ſuch an one the object of their choice for a my 
ſter to them, be his other qualities what they woul 


| 


One can hardly venture to gueſs whe. this author 15. 


But there is no riſk-in ſaying, he little underſtands the 

ſpirit of the Ne T eſtament, which abhors all ſuch in- 
ucements to the miniſtry; nor the principles: of the 

chuch of Scotland upon this pate, which (indeed with 
all other reformed churches) calls for the moſt folemn- 

declarations from all that take orders, that not theſe,, 
.- 13. ONT Ran 3 I IO 
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"But a deſire of promoting the divine glory, and the (al. 
vatic n of ſouls, are the great motives of exciting them 
to tb is office, And we may alſo ceaſe to wonder, rhat 
men who ſo confeſſedly embrace the miniſtry upon prin- 
eiples ſo oppoſite to the whole ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
Mould be. fo fond of the aid of patronage to help 
them to their beloved preferment in it. But what - 
ever opinion theſe gentlemen may have of their own 
accompliſhments, it were well for the church of God, 
they did betake themſelves to theſe more liberal and in- 
viting proſeſſions, which their love of diſſinction and 
gain points out to them. | 
From a beginnicg ſo fatal in the deſcription of men 
well qualified for the miniſtry, with reſpect to the prin- 
ciples that influence them to this office, we can enter- 
tain Jittſe hope of finding a very evangelical character 
ta ſucceed ;. and I am forry'to ſay, it ſo appears to me. 
In contraſting his people of merit with others he chuſes 
to. deſpiſe, who he ſuppoſes are the favourites of the 
people, he ranks “ the knowledge of theology, 
With a loud voice, a retentive me And an affec- 
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they who ail among ; preach the true Calviniftical 


octrines, and ſhun not to declare freely and fully the 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing truths of Chriſtianity, as 


the counſehof God to ſalvation, are the perſons here ſo 
deeply reflected upon “; and that the intention is, to 
eſtabliſh the idea of merit in a clergyman, in a neglect of 


ſuch doctrine, and avoiding it in public inſtruction, 


while human literature is recommended as moſt adorn- 
ing, and beſt calculated to procure diſtinction, and 
COA 5. 14.) the way to hope for encourapement ſome- 
what proportibned to his merit; or even to be uſeful in 
combating the irregular paſſions of thoſe under his care. 

Such are the great and leading ideas, both in reſpect 


to what this author would diſcourage and have avoided, 


or would applaud as meritorious in clergymen. They 


are. different from what, as we conceive; the au- 


thor of our religion hath given, as capital and eſſential 
to his ſervants in the goſpel. © With him the foubda- 
tions are laid deep, in all who would undertake this of- 
fice, in the knowledge of the myſtery of God even the 
Father, and of Chriſt, in the ſalvation of men, prefer- 
ring the experience of it upon their hearts, to the moſt 
ſplendid, or even ſapernatural gifts. Repice not, faith he 


to his diſciples, that tbe ſpirits are ſullject to you; but 


rather that your names are written in the bet of life. 
Inſtead of being ambitions of honourable diſtinction a- 
mong men, in power, or fame, or earthly advantage, his 
language is, If any man will come After me, let him de- 


* The author hopes to de excuſed for the aboye obſervation, 


28 he is otherwiſe at a loſs for a meaning to theſe and other fimi- 
kr expreſſions in theſe writers; for he Cannot learn there are o- 


therwiſe any, he is ſure, there are not many, to whom they can at 
all apply: and he is ſo impreſſed with the importance of the ditter- 
ence between the ſeveral parties in the church at preſent, in this 
capital article of the doctrine. that 77 6 to be_ chiefly inſiſt ed 
upon by miniſters in their ſermons; and believes it is © truly at 
the bottom of many of our other differences, that int 


of enteting more minutely into the argument himſelf, prefers re- 
 Publiſhing+the treatiie of Dr Doddridge adjected to this ey, 


which was occafioned by a controverſy among the Diſſenters in 


England, with regard to the propeteſt ſubjects to be intilted up- 


on to their congregatiors, and the manner ot treating them. If 
dis opponents agree to the Doctor's ideas, they will be 10 good 
43 own it; which will give much ſatisfaction; it not, they may re» 
li to his ag. when they pleale; and as Uicy may,” 
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himſelf, and tale up his ergſi, and follow me. And 
17 who have hearkened to him ſo ſpeaking to them, 
in the view of every ſelf-denial in his ſervice, are diſpo- 
ſed to ſay, None F these things abu nt; neither count 
1 my life dear to myſelf, ſo that I might finiſh my courſe 
with joy, and the minzſtry which I have riceived of the 
Lord Teſus, to teſtify the goſpel of the grace of Gd. Fir 
however from neglecting to inculcate morals, to ever 
other conſideration they add the higheſt and moſt effec. 
tual motives, that. peculiarly ariſe from the knowledge 
of Chriſt, to enforce them; That they may not be har- 


ren or, unfruitful, but adorn the dactrim 7 God! their Sa- 


 wiour, by abounding in ſpirituality and holineſs ; ac- 
cording to that grace, which teacheth Chriſtians 7 d 
all ungodlineſi and worldly luſts, and to live foberly,. 7125. 
 tzouſly, and godly in this preſent wyorld ; looking for the 
bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great Ged, 
and our Saviour Jeſus Chrift, Far allo from deſpiſing 
true literature, they reſpect it greatly; and, almoſt in 
the words of this author himſelf, admit, that it is of 
= importance in the character of a clergyman, tho' 
they do not place it in a rank ſo high, as to make it in 
an eminent degree eſſential to uſefulneſs, as he doth; 
far leſs overvalue it, to the negle& and diſparagement 
of what is more eſſentially neceſſary," ** acquaintance 


with the holy ſcriptu es, and the impreſſion of reli» 


« gion on the foul “..“ 
o that, upon the whole, it is to be doubted if this 
author, with his friends, and others, are perfectly at 


one in their ideas of well-qualifed miniſters ; though 


in general it is agreed, that that mode of ſettlement 
ſhould be preferred, that bids faireſt to full the church 
with ſuch. We” ee 
Tf indeed, as he clearly intimates, polite litera- 
ture is to be placed in the firſt rank of accompliſh- 
ments for the ſacred office, and theological knowledge, 
and a ſerious concern to promote the ſalvation of men, 
by the pure preaching of the everlaſting goſpel, only in 
a ſubordinate room, he judges it very well to prefer pa- 
tronage to every other ſcheme of ſetthng miniſters 
I be friends of the act 1690, or of other free method: 


* Sec overtures for trials in the acts of aſembiy 1967, art. 10 
28 * K 0 


bi 


a 
_ thoſe who hare either reſidence or intereft in the ſeveral paniſhes . 


ITE. 
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of ſettlements, ſet no greater value upon men of mean, 
contemptible, and unworthy notions and conduct, ſuch 
as would be patrons of folly and ſuperſtition,” than 
this author ; but cannot admit his contraſt to be juſt, that 
all that are not inſpired with the ambition of diſtinction 
by literary fame, Sc. muſt be of that claſs ; and contend, 
that thoſe who embiace the miniftry on its proper mo- 
tives, and at all hazards, may be equally learned, in- 
comparably better qualified for real uſefulneſs, and will 


command more leger, than hs ie gentlemen in tha 
Let it then be inquired into, upon which plan the 


church is moſt likely to be filled with able miniſters, © 
In making the choice, great ſtreſs is laid“ upon the 


proper judges of merit. But who are theſe ? © the 


% preſent, or thoſe who are propoſed to be the future 
« patrons? Have men of rank and education no ad- 
« yantages” (ſays he) „over the vulgar in forming a 
« judgment of the real qualifications of mankind +?” 
fn the firſt place, the old fallacy is here continued, 
as if the real intention of any oppoſers of patron- 
age, was to make the vulgar the electors. This hath 
formerly been diſcuſfed. In this view theſe. queſtions 
are nothing to the purpoſe. But if it is really meant, 


that men of rank and education ſhould be tbe judges, 


let this author be queried in his turn, Why does he not 
prefer the act 16yo to patronage ? A patrons but one; 
and moſt certainly, as they are with us, not one of ten 


cf them have the leaſt intereſt in the pariſhes-to which 
they preſent, »ad little opportunity of perſonal ac- 


quaintance with candidates, to enable them to form a 


judgment upon their merits f. Whereas, by the act 


1690, 


| * Obſ.p.11.. r Ae 
{ It hath been aſcertained in general, how. many pa 


are in Scotland, and in whoſe hands theſe are, whether with 12 | 


crown, noblemen, . gentlemen, &c. See Thoughts of a lwyman, _ 
35. But it were. not from the purpoſe to make another calcu- 
tion, how many or how few preſentaticns are in the gift of 


to which they preſent, or attend worſhip in this church, or who 


otherwiſe have acceſs to be acquainted with the qualifications of 


thoſe they - preſent. No anſwer in a matter of ſo much moment 
to the comfort and ſalvation ot to the — 
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1690, many men of rank and education, and immedi- 
ately intereſted in the choice, are concerned io the elec- 
tion of miniſters ; and it cannot be aſſerted, that where 
the body of theſe good judges have united, there has 
been any deciſion given againſt them, by all the nega- 
tives that others by that act have in ſettlements. 80 
that if he is for patrons, upon the foot of their ſuperi- 
or judgments, à fertieri he ought to be more for (he 
act 1690; as it is fo far from excluding, that it en- 
titles a number, who have as many advantages to form 
a true judgment of the real qualifications'of mankind, as 
fingle patrons have, and have much more intereſt in the 
election to rouſe them to exert their powers in order to 
make the beſt choice. It is. urged, ** that the commons 
% have ſome ſhare according to this ſtatute z*” and why 
cut them altogether off? It is'a Chriſtian minifter that is 
to be elected; and as Chriſtians, though of but indif- 
ferent parts otherwiſe, yet in that view they may be al- 
lowed ſome difcernment. Beſides, the teſtimony of a 
friend may be taken here, who obſerves '*, that 
* among the country-farmers at this day, there are 
% numbers to be found ſenſible, judicious, and know- 
4% ing.” And ſuch generally are the elders in pariſh- 
es, or at leaſt have the greateſt influence in leading the 
judgment of tbe ranks below them. So that, in point 
of filling the church with able men, not patronage, 
but, by the argument uſed for it, the act 1690 is the 
eligible plan, 4a 25 ke aa. 
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viouſly arifing from this againſt patronage, | as the claſs of 
patrons - wouid be found very ſmall, who Fave theſe advan- 
tages to preſent properly, can be more fiivolous or unſatis- 
_ Tying than we hare in Obf. p. 12; that patrons cannot at 
any rate prelent a perſop hom tbe church has not found 
% qualified, and that in theſe caſes they generally rely on the 
* recommendation of ſome perſon of character. The firſt part 
of this anſwer will by and by fall to be conſidered. As to the 
aſt, it is aſked, Whs is meant here by a perſon of charatier ? 
Is it character for true judgment in learning, religion, and mini - 
terial qualificatiohs, the true footing on Which the Tecommen- 
dation of miniſters ſhould go, and exceſling or ſufficiency 
in which they cught chiefly to be recommended ? Or is by per- 
Jons of character meant men of mere rank, of whatever talents, 
— Fray: or diſpoſition, uſing their influence with Patrons, 
Tom an iort, and not always laudable motives? Then is the an- 
Wer perfectly illuſory, | 


»VLetter to the author of 2 pamphlet on patronage, b. 7. 


We 


—— 


. 

We b have much declamation too 155 the influ- 
ence on the characters of clergymen, as ſettled in vir- 
tue of preſentations, or by the favour of the people, 
giving the 1 to the formet, as if the people 
expect and demand, on ſome occaſions, a compliance 
with their humours, which Jaily corrupts and de- 
4 praves the mind,” while ſuch facrifices are generally 
neither expected nor encouraged by pat, ons. IF one 
was to judge of this author's intention in his exaggera- 
ted and looſe harangue upon this point, it would be, 
that he means to infinuate, that a miniſter cannot be 
well with or beloved by his people, unleſs he gives up 
all independence of ſentiment to them., This is moſt cha- 
ritably believia „that no._miaiſter reſpected by his peb- 
ple, hath any fixed principle of conduct, and is read 
meanly to give up all to their humours. But the 
is quite otherwiſe. The moſt acceptable miniſters any 
where are thoſe of eſtabliſhed integrity, men of un- 
feigned piety, and conſtant labour in paſtoral care, 
who are known to act upon their own perſuaſion in all 
public matters; and are incapable of bias, either by a 
regard to the favour or diſpleaſure of any. On the o- 
ther hand, What do not patrons,. or the friends. who 
have procured a preſentation, expect from their preſen- 
tees? or what reſeatment is to be looked for, and what 
charge of ingratitude upon non-compliance with any 
of their habitual ſolicitations in eveiy caſe they are aſkł · 
ed, or would wiſh, to influence? Let experience decide 
who are moſt independent. What, for example, is to be 
ained'by op poſition to preſent meaſures ? Let a miniſſer 
be pride, never ſo unexceptionable, if not obſequl- 
ous, can he be promoted by any favour from thoſe that 
have power in theſe matters ? Is it not well known, 
that, for a long time, all advantages have been appfo- 
priated to the ' feiends of patronage; and is there, in 
this,” no tendeney to corrupt and deprave the mind, 
already ioo much debaſed by former views? If it 
is ſaid, that by yielding to the pcuple we gain them; 
this, by the ſuppoſition, is already ours, and by ſilence 
at leaſt could never be endabþired.” Whereas, by o- 
penly: oppoling'the preſent prevailing meaſures, an ef- 
«4 1 * | bl. p. | as HOES bo Oh £44 
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&Qual bar is put to all favour from the great, and 
contempt, ridicule, reproach, or hatred, muſt be the 
certain lot. Upon the principle, therefore, that this au- 
thor hath every where ſo ſtrongly afſerted, ©* that rank, 
4 diſtinction, and advantage, are ſuch great objects to 
all men of ſpirit in the mi , he maſt yield, that the 
balance for corrupting the mind, after ſettlement, as 
things now go, is certainly on the fide of patronage *, 


| ZBut 


* Lcould not teftein here from tranſer] 10 reſpect. 
ing the effects of different conſtitutions opts rags, repeat” 


of old obſerved our churchmen, as tranimirted to us in 
Petrie's Church-hiftory, cent. 16. p. 536. taken by him from the 
Hiſtorical Narration, | 


From Dr Robertion's and all other hiſtories of that period, we 
learn gu” great þ- > x op ogg got over the _ K 
1597; e nar upon the were ſo remark - 
4 to be thus ſtated in the above treatiſe, 

1. Before, the ſpiritual office - bearers appointed time and place 
of er ex after, they were inted where and when it plea- 
ſed the King. 2. They were e directed by the: word ot 
God; after, by the King's letters. 3. Before, matters were 

ed in ſimplicity of heart, and brethren were directed to 

ſeek light out of the word of God, by conference, meditation, 
prayer ; after, courſes were plotted in the King's cabinet, and ali 
means were uſed for execution accordingly, and - impediment s 
removed; every man is obſerved, and either com or cenſu. 
ed, as, This man is the King's man, an honeſt man, a diſcreet 
man, a peaceable man, he goeth his way's That man is ſeditious, 
brainfick, factious, he reaſoneth in the contrary. 4. Before, 
matters were realoned at length, tly, without control - 
ment, and the whole number acquieiced to reaſon; now, ifa man 
that ſtands for the truth inſiſt, and cannot be ſhifted with a fri- 
volous diſſinguo, the Ki if he be preſent, falleth upon bim, 
bears him down, and puts him to filence. 5. Before, the com- 
mon aim was at God's glory, and the good of the church; the 
_ preſence of ſuch as were holy, zealous, and powerful 
preachers, procured good order and reverence to the aſſembly : 
now; the prince's preſence is only regarded,” an honeſt man is 
taunted either by geſture or 5. Men of beſt gifts (be- 
fore) were employed : now, piots are laid down; how none ſhall 
hare place, but juch as will ſerve to the purpoſe, 7. Before, 
matters were put to voting freely and indifferently : now, no- 
thing is ſuffered to be agitate in public, but tha which the 
ugs men are ſure to carry; by plurality of voices; and to this 
catalogue of commiſhoners names muſt be viewed, that 
they may know who will vote with them, and who againſt them; 
and when the roll is called, the wonted order is not obſerved, 
but, as at this laſt aſſembly, ſuch gig called as favour the courie. 
8. In a word, the-adrancementvt Thrilt's kingdom was fought 
before ; now, the cinef care is to frame, and conform the policy 
of- the church to the eftate of a tree monarch, and to advance 
kis ſupreme and abſolute poger in all ca, 3 2885 50 
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But what candid judge hath not deterniaed, that the. 
filling the church with well-qualifie4-men is nat. better 
ſecured by many clefors, than by one patron ? 


In 1735, when this queſtion was azitated with great 


heat, à pamphlet, entitled, 4 letter ro @ Scots clergy- 


nan, was publiſhed, by one known at that time to be 
in the lead of our church-affairs, and who declares: 
himſelf far enough from an inclination to popular calls. 


Let us hear him upon the queſtion, Whether the power 
of nominating to churches is apteſt to produce the belt 


qualified-clergymen, when in the hands of one, or of 
many? He ſays *, that as the right of electiag in 


„this and the other caſe, is a certain, power in trut- 
e for the good of the community, the leſs power is 


« committed to one man, and the more equally power 
« is diſtributed, in general the liberties of mankind are 
« ſafer.” He afterwards gives his reaſons for this opi- 


nion: That ſound policy will, and experience hath 


« eyer_juſtified the obſervation, That where there are 


% a nutaber of voters, though there may be factious 


and intereſted views in ſome, other parts of the body 


<« will be found to balance them; ſo that there is the 
« beſt chance, there wall be a confiderable number to 
« ſtand np for men of the beſt character and worth, — - 
„% And this is the chief thing to be conſidered in the va- 


« rjous methods. propoſed for ſettling of miniſters, by 


« which of them there is the greatelt likelihood to get 


« the beſt paſtors elected.“ 


When the power, on the other hand, is in one, and 
after the corruption of Chriſtianity, and the degenera - 
cy of its clergy +, it came to this, that no regulations 
nor oaths (and many were contrived) could preſerve the 


truſt. from being abuſed. ; the. ſale conſideration and 


queſlion then is, Whoſe ſolicitation is firſt, or hath 


moſt weight? not, What candidate is moſt acceptable 


The whole is a natural deſcription of the ſpirit of party, and 
the conſequence of its practices. Wherein it is ſimilar to our 


own ſituation, or otherwiſe, all = judge. Human nature will 
enerally act in the ſame manner in lik 


n Letter to a Scots clergyman, p. 6. 3 
t See Burnet's „* to Paſtoral Care. 
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ike circumſtances; It is the 
ew. only, in times of degeneracy, that have the courage to ſay. 
— to diſtinction and gain. Moſt will ſwim with the tide to 
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or moſt deſerving? Under ſuch a conſtitution, many 
young people, in —_ about for a proviſion for lite, 
are thereby, in hopes of a patron's favour, diſpoſed to 
think of the miniſtry, who from principle never would 
have dreamed of it. They defire the prieſts office for 


a piece of bread: A conduct, however little it may 


be cenſured by men, yet hath many a wo pronounced 
againſt it, by the Judge of all the earth. Let us hear 
Biſhop Burnet on this ſubjet *®: ** A preſentation is 
« ſuppoſed to be procured. Here then,” ſays he, 
« is an eſtate to be conveyed to a perſon, if he can 
« but get through thoſe ſlight examinations, upon 
« which orders are given; and has negative virtues, 
« that is, ſree from ſcandalous fins,” The very plan 
our author and his friends would have eſtabliſhed, as 
the ſole requiſite to preſentees in point of character], 
«« though he has no good qualities, nor any fixed inten- 
« tion of living ſuitably to his profeſſion, or following 
« the ſtudies proper for it, and of dedicatipg him - 
« ſelf to the work of the miniſtry. On the contrary, 
« perhaps he diſcovers a great deal of pride, paſſion, 
© covetouſneſs, and an ungoverned love of pleaſure; 
« and is fo far from having any ſerious application of 
« mind to the ſacred functions, that he has rooted in 
« him an averſion to them. The ill effects of this [i. e. 
% under Engliſh patronage ] are but too viſible,” This 
made the ember-weeks the burden of his life, and 
« tore his heart.” Ordination weeks, ** he eHewhere 
ſays, 1 were always dreadful things to me; and it is 
1% too well known how eaſy the clergy are in ſigning 
« teftimonials,” ee | 

All theſe evils low from one ſource, viz. the power 
of diſpoſing of benefices being put into exe hand. In 


tereſt, under ſuch a conſtitution, is all and all. One 


+8 


— 


having the ſole power invites addreſies ; and the plea- 
ſure of diſpoſal according to his awp will, naturally 
makes them not unwelcome. Some among a compe- 
tent number of electors, would ſeek out and find mo- 
deft merit, men who are aſhamed, ho dare not prac- 
tiſe the little arts, artifices, and mean, reel im- 
portunities by which the favour of one 18+ not ſeldom 


Addit. chap. to Paſtoral Care; 4 Concluſion of his hiſtory. 
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extorted, The danger ariſing from the leſs deſerving 
candidates, from this one conſideration alone, (and alas 
that daily expetience ſhould too well juſtify the obſer- 
vation), is more than ſufficient to overturn all our author 
hath faid, upon the ſuperiority of patrons to Judge of, 
and promote. the beſt qualified men for the miniſtry. 
On this account the beſt diſpoſed are not a little diſ- 
couraged in thinking of this office; the leſs ſcrupu- 
lous concerning the means of obtaining it, puſh for- 


ward. 57 | | 

Zealous however to eftabliſh this favourite ſcheme of 
fanden and of maintaining this capital argument 
n its favour, that thereby the church will be filled 
with the beſt qualified miniſters; to all the author of 
the Obſervations had advaoced in ſopport of this, from 
the ſuperior advan: ages that patrons have above others, 
as judges of merit, and the greater freedom from bad 
influence atter ſettlement,” which minifters introduced 
to their charges in virtue of preſentations are poſſeſſed 
of, than when that happens by the favour of their con- 
gregations ; he next enforces his argument by a very 
ſanguine account of the factions occaſioned by that 
variety of candidates, which may happen upon a freer 
method of election.“ The experience,” ith he “, 
„ ef ſome pariſhes in the veighbourhood ot the capi- 
6 fal tells us indeed, that, in this laſt caſe, the moſt | 
4 violent convulſions thay be expected to ariſe among = 
tc the pariſhioners ; which, beſides the enormous vices . 
« with which they would be immediately accompani- 
| „ ed, would leave behind them the ſeeds of the mot 
8 4% bitter animoſines, . to be tranſmitted often as a per- 

© nicious legacy even to poſterity itſelf.“ "a 
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Not to repeat nor iofift opog the general anſwer. to 

* all ſuch 6bjeQions, that they ſtrike equally againſt all ij 
* freedom of conſtitution whatſoever, and, it ſolid, con- 9 
l elude to the putting an end to liberty, and eflabliſhing . 

„ 4<ſpotifn through the whole world ; let it be obſerved, 

x that it is not true, that the event ſet forth bath hap- 

7 pened in, /ame pariſhes in the neighbourhood of the ca- 

"4 pital, but in ove only. And candour ſhould ' have 

| taught this author to bave admitted, that in the very . 


: . Obſervations, Cc. p. bY. . 
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Flace alluded to, as well as in the Leiths, where the 
election is free, ſeveral other ſettlements have been 
made of late, where the peace hath not been diſturbed, 
but perfect unanimity and joy, to all concerned, pre- 
This ſingle inſtance, however, in oppoſition to thou- 
ſands of ſettlements made comfortably, in other ſocie. 
ties and in all ages, even by popular calls, and, under 
the exiſtence of the act 1690, in our own church, never 
B ails to be tragically. repreſented, in odium of free e- 
le ions of all kinds, in all the publications by the 
frier ds of patronage fince it happened . It may be 
worth while, therefore, to attend to it more minutely, 
955 to obſerve to what it concludes. The caſe was 
this. | Et 
A vacancy happening in the Canongate about eigh- 
teen years ago, ſome gentlemen in the army, remem- 
bering the k1: dneſs of a certain clergyman in their di- 
Ureſs during the late rebellion, ſhewed their gratitude, 
by procuring, without his knowledge, a erown- preſen- 
tation fer bim to that place. He ad reafons to de- 
termine him to decline the favour, By this means, 
the fix wonths expiring, a jus devolutum took place, 
A miniſter in the neighbourhood, well qualified, 'and 
acceptable to many, was propoſed to ſupply the vacar- 
ey. From whatever motives, laudable or not, we {hall 
not now inquire, an oppoſition “ to him“ was raiſed, 
and much cheriſhed by ſome particular perſons. - In 
thinking of one proper to balance the character and 
intereſt of the firſt candidate, beſides the conſideration 
of an antagoniſt's having connections in the place, an- 
other preliminary was found eſſentially neceſſary in or- 

der to a ſucceſe ful oppoſition, namely, that he too 

_ ſhould be of 'eſtabliſhed character, and in qualifications 
for the charge, able and ſufficient ; otherwiſe, with 
ſuch a multitude of electors, it was diſcerned at once, 
the attempt muſt be fruitleſs. Many were named, and 
a Freper one, as abeve, was at laſt fixed on. The 
Kiupele was bard ;z and it is admitted, that all the diſ- 
agreeable and unſeemly things, imputed as evils to 
tice and popular elections, appeared in that eager ean- 


© $ce FaQtioh detected, Patronages demoliſned, and 2 
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vals. After all, the firſt- named gentleman prevailed 
„„ A eee e | 
Now upon this-very caſe, of which the friends of 
patronage ſo much avail themſelves, in favour of their 
own plan, and againlt free elefions, let che merits of 
the different modes of ſettlement be tried, and applied 
to the argument now before us, which of them bids 
faireſt to fill the church with able miniſters. ' In this 
they have the inſtance of their own chuſing, and of it 
they boaſt beyond meaſure and without end. To be 8 
ſure, it comes nearly to a popular election, as the Ca- | 
nongs te not being a royal borough, nor a landward 
pariſh, (in both which the act 1690 circumſcribes the 
electors to a ſmall number), but a village, where the 
leaſt. proprietor of a houſe, or any part of one, claimed 
a vote. Such a caſe might net happen in half a cen- 
tury again, ſo unfortunately to the argument for the 
act 1690, and. favourable to the objection on the ſcore 
of tumults, and other direful conſequences charged up- 
on that, or indeed any other free plan, - 
Yet let the different ſpirit and effect of the oppoſite we 


conſtitutions of patronage and free elections in view of 

| promoting well-qualified-men, be judged of from the 

| whole even of this tory, and the contraſt will, we ima: 
rennen, 2 


| On the one hand, a preſentation is procured, and 
a more generous reaſon, than they are often appli- 
] ed for or beſtowed, as a grateful return for good offices 
| in a dangerous and critical conjuncture. — By its ta- 
a king place, much party- rage, and the ſubordinate vices 
. of faction, had been prevented. On the other hand, 
it is to be obſerved, that the preſentatien might bave 
) been got, and for: the ſame reaſons this was, in favour 
$ of the weakeſt and moſt improper man in the church, 
h to have ſupplied that important yacancy; the reaſons 
, for fixing on the actual preſentee having no ſort of con- 
1 nection with parts, literature, or other diſtinguiſhed mi- 
e niſterial accompliſhments ; hug merely from a conduct, 
which the lealt qualified or deſerving man in the church 
0 may, be preſumed ready and ple to haye held: 
- towards the King's afficers at the period when the kind- 
neſs was ſhewn . : * the miniſter proving; 
| * % "3 3 . * | wy 
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to be a man of ſenſe, and maturely weighing all cir. 


cumſlances, judged it improper, at his time of life, and 


from the country where he had long been ſettled (about 


Inverneſs), to remove. Had he been a weaker or a 
worſe man, it is not likely he had been ſo ſcrupulous, 
but had eagerly graſped at the promotion, howel er it 
might have fared with the congregation, or his down 
future comfort in it. mo | 
On the. other had, when the election came to the 
ſuffrage of many, it was found, that neither particu- 
lar obligations, nor even connections, taken alone,” 
bad influence to bring about a preference. What more 
was neceſſary? Why, even the friends of patronage 
themſelves being judges, the very beſt thing pollible, 
a character univerſally good and eſtabliſhed.” This 
chiefly could move the intereſted and independent; as 
it is juſtly obſerved by a. forecited author, That 
% men of the faireſt characters are, generally ſpeaking, 
* moſt popular, in ſuch aſſemblies as are moſt nume- 
4 rous ;—and perhaps the greateft number of elections 
«« of all kinds that have ever happened in the world, 
will confirm this ſcheme.” “ Ag : 
From hence is ſeen how this capital point, “the 
«* procuring men of worth to be preferred,“ is beſt ſe- 
cured, not by the patronage of one, but by the more 
liberal method of election by many. t; 
- To complete the argument arifing from this affair for 
the promoting of merit by free elections, it is proper to 
add, that it appeared from the conſequences, that real 
goodneſs of charafter does not ſuffer even by eompeti- 
tion, For.though the miniſter firſt on the field, in that 
conteſted election, did prevail in it; yet, upon a ſecond 
_ vacancy ſoon after, the weight 'f the antagoniſt's 
character produced an unanimous election in 57, fa- 
vour alſo; and in place of the contention's leaving 
behind it the ſeeds of bitter animoſity, c. the con- 
regation was in peace; and both miniſters Hved and 
aboured afterwards with great acceptance to all, and 
comfort together. e 717-1 ” 
Let all judge then, if we would ſecure an able and 
we!l-qualified miniſtry, which of the two to chuſe as 
5 ®* Tetter to a Scots clergyman, 1735. | 
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a plan of election, patronage, or, as far as we can 


protect and cheriſh it, a freer mode of election. 
Before taking leave of this great hinge of the debate, 
« which method 1s moſt conducive to fill the church with 
6 well-qualiſied miniſters ?“ it is fit to give partica- 
lar attention to another topic much inſiſted upon by 
the friends of patronage, and connected with the ability 


of candidates, viz. That none are or can be preſent - 


ed, but ſuch as are licenſed by preſbyteries them- 
ſelves, and fo it becomes more their fault than that of 
patrons, if any not able or qualified are, in virtue of 
preſentations, introduced into churches. 1 
Thus the author of Obſervations , in anſwer to ob- 


* 
* 
*.” 
- 


jections of the layman founded upon their not having 


perſonal knowledge of their preſentees, and from o- 
ſtentatious patrons preſenting improper or diſagree - 
able men, ſays, Though they may not preſent the 
« moſt accompliſhed perſons that can be found, they 
«© can, at any rate, preſent none bat ſuch as are qua- 
« hified according to the laws of church and ſlate,” 
This reply, however, makes rather a poor figure in the 
mouth of ſo high an advocate for merit, and patronage 


as the beſt indeed, infinitely the beſt method to pro- 


mote it; when we find him elſewhere ſaying T. Tho” 
* no perſon can enjoy an ecclefiaſtical benefice, unleſs 
« he is found qualified by the preſbytery, we ought 
at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh between thoſe quali- 


_ © ties that are barely ſufficient to enable one to go 


through his trials, and thoſe which may render him 
* ahi ornament to his profeſſion, and of diftinguiſhed uti- 
« lity to his people and the church. The one may be 
* ſuppoſed, on ſome occaſions, to be very moderate; 
the other may be ſuppoſed to rife te as high a degree 
of perfection as the human character is capable of 


« attaining.” And as he admits t, that ſome pa- 


*© trons may for finiſter views fix their choice on thoſe 
« off moderate qualities, barely ſufficient for trials, 
and * ſuch as have little to recommend them, (and 
this, alas ! is far oftener the caſe than he is willing to 
allow), one ſhould think from this topic the advance- 


* Obſ.p. 12. K 7. Id. p. 11. 1d. p. 15. 
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ment of men of merit is very płecariqus and, in his 
1 2 for it, might cauſe his reſolution for patronage to 
er. 5 3 

þ Bar however that may be with our. author, as this 
argument is almoſt in every mouth that favours. patron- 
age, let its force be more carefully atteaded to. 
It is ſuppoſed here, that perſons but indifferently qua- 
lied are fometimes licenſed and ordained by preſbyte- 
ries; and who can doubt of it? In the courſe of hu- 
man affairs, 4 cannot be expected io be otherwiſe, 
Let regulations as to trials, and ſufficiency for profeſ- 
fions or places, be formed originally with never ſo much 
ſtrictneſs and anxiety in any ſociety, in proceſs of time, 
the practice, in relation to them, will relax, and be- 
come ſuperficial... Are all gentlemen, for inſtance, who 
have got through the uſual trials in law or pbyfic, re- 
puted truly learned in theſe ſeveral profeſſions ? And 
if, by any ftrange viciſſuude in the government of our 
country, it ſhould become part of the conſtitution, that 
a right ſhould be veſted in particular perſons and their 
heirs, to preſent lawyers or phy ſicians to cities or iſtricts, 
would it eaſily and at once ſatisfy, to ſay for the preſen- 


tee, that, along with his preſentation, he brought in his 


hand a diploma? Would not the eoncerned rather make 
light of fuch ground of ſatis faction, by.obſerving, how 
cheap, in itlelf, they muſt hold what could ſo eaſily be 
obtained, from any, of a hundred ſocieties, not in the 
leaſl intereſted in them, who were intruſted wick the 
power of beſtowing it? Would they not be entitled 
to complain of the unreaſonable, injurious conſtitu- 
tion? and, inſtead of tame ſubmiſſion, remonſtrate, and 
make every lawful effort, to get rid of the impoſition ; 
and in the mean time, inſtead of bury ing complaints, 
and foregoing any remaining checks upon ſo miſerable 


a conſtitution, would not the leaſt negative or control in · 


dulged them be cheriſſied, and exerted on all proper occa- 
fions, in order to balance the patron's power, and thereby 
ſet aſide any doubtful or diſagreeable character preſent- 
ed to them, as the guardians of their property or health, 
under the bare diploma! And are the concerns of im- 
mortality only of ſo little moment, that the guides to it 
fiould without heſitation be received, becauſe they can 
$5 Heatly: produce 
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produce a licence, which ſuch a number of preſbyteries 
upon very {light trials can, and do every day be- 
ſow ? This is the rather to be attended to, becauſe if the 
ſufficiency of candidates, in any liberal profeſſion up- 
on earth, is to be looked on with jealouſy, notwith- 
ſtanding of their licences, it is that of our preachers. 
They generally paſstrials before thoſe preſbyteries, where 
they have moſt perſonal connections. Intereſt therefore 
in ſome, hopes of future improvement or better beha - 
viour in athers, averſion to do a harſh thing, are mo- 
tives which do, and will too often prevail to favour, or 
at leaſt not to oppoſe, even when defects are. but too 
viſible, and too conſiderable. Is not this too flight 
a foundation to build an affair of ſo much importance 
upon? or from trials ſo conducted, indiſcriminately to 


| infer, that becauſe a young man hath obtained a fi- 


cence from any of all the preſbyteries in Scotland, or is 
erdained in any diſſenting congregation in England, 
therefore he may be ſettled in any, even the moſt im- 
portant charge in the whole church, at the will of a 


- patron ?” and that it is a ſufficient reply to any reflec- 
tions on the weakneſs, or the unſuitableneſs of the pre- 


ſentee, that ſome preſbytery (however partially) hath 
given tm a licence? If this indeed (which it is not, 
though too many preſs to have it ſo) were our conſtitu- 
tion, undoubtedly it were a very imperfect and abſurd 
one. : a 

At the ſame time it cannot eſcape obſervation, that 
if the reaſoning is good, that becauſe a preſentee is li- 
cenſed, therefore no patron can be blamed for preſent- 
ing, nor can any juſt complaint lie againſt his admiſ- 
ſion;“ then the argument may be fairly turned ano- 
ther way, For if this poſition is true, why all the 
noiſe againſt more liberal methods of election, even 
though ſtrictiy popular? The candidates, on all plans, 
muſt be licenſed. No wrong choice can be made; or 
it is the fault of the preſbyteries, if there is. And 
why then, on this foot, is there ſo much clamour and 
obſtinacy againſt gratifying congregations with mini- 
ſters that are agreeable to them ? If they can make no 
wrong choice more than patrons, becauſe all are qua- 
lified chat are licenſed ; is it not at once abſurd _ 
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cruel to diſtreſs and unhinge, not pariſhes, only, but 
whole countries, and throw the nation looſe from an 
eſtabliſhed miniſtry, by an ill-judged fayour to particu- 
lar men; when others, and however choſen, (by this 
argument perpetually . thrown out), might anſwer the 
ends equally well? Does the ſcale of treaſon between 
3 and a freer method ef electi n ſtand even 
ere? Or is not that which, in this point of view, is 
made to ier in favour of patronage, extremely 
light and impolitical, when thereby univerſal uſefulne!s 
aud peace are outweighed ?_ In this light, the ſtretches 
made for preſentations can never be traced to a human, 
far Jeſs to a Chriſtian ſource. The policy is abſurd, 

and the acts of power indefenſible. A 
It is from perſons of rank, however, that we ge- 
nerally hear this topic moſt inſiſted upon. But it may 
be inquired, if they are in earneſt, when thus arguing 
upon the abilities of preſentees? Why is there fo much 
evidence of the contempt theſe very gentlemen pour 
upon many miniſters, as weak and inſignificant? Why, 
being rte! of their abilities, do they aſſign as the 
cauſe for their, almoſt habitual, non-attendance upon 
23 worſhip ĩtſelf, that the entertainment 1s ſo poor ? 
hould not men be conſiſtent. in their reaſonings, and 
their conduct? Surely, it is far from being fo, at one 
time, to aigue for ſettlements, becauſe.the candidates 
are well qualified; — and by and by, when ſettled, to 
flight them, and divine worſhip too, becauſe of their 
inſufficiency. le 
After all, this apology for preſentations, on account 
of the ability of preſentees, becauſe licenſed or ordain- 
ed by the church, is, in its concluſion, the work that 
ean be uſed. If preſentees, it is faid, are not ſuffici- 
ent and able, it is not the patrons fault, but the clergy 
themſelves that are. to blame, and they ought to be laſt 
in the complaint, But, perhaps, the clergymen apteſt 
to complain are not moſt in the fault; atleaſt, had ſome 
of them ſufficient influence, characters would be more 
accurately inquired into, and trials more ſtrictly gone 
about, than they-generally are, both as to literature, 
know ledge of, and ſoundneſs in the faith; and as to 
another point too, more attei.tion vould be given, con- 
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cerning which (however almoſt univerſally neglefted) 
the vated of the church are clear and preciſe, namely, 
the impreſſion of religion upon the candidate's ſoul, 
without which, let men talk as they will, no traly good 
and Chriſtian miniſter can ever be formed,” ' .. 
But be the fault of ſuperficial trials where it may, if 
the fact is ſo, who is bound to anſwer or ſuffar for 
the fatal miſconduR of permitting them ? It is abſard, 
that they ſhould bear the puniſhment, who are not in the 
fault. And who; in the caſe of improper licences, - do 
actually ſuffer? The church? True. But what church? 
The elergy are often, as repreſentatives of the church, 
meant by that expreſſion. But what do they ſuffer by 
this evil ? Nothing, though they are the criminals. 
Did the puniſhment fall on them, it were well. Not 
they however, but innocent congregations, over whom 
the ĩnſuſſicient and unworthy, under the licences of int 
attentive and unfaithful preſbyteries, are placed. In- 
ſtead therefore of careleſsly inferting, becauſe men are 
licenſed, therefore they are able, — objections are not 
competent, the jealouſy of the true church and all its 
members ſnould be rouſed to hold faſt and exert every 
remaining privilege, in order to guard againſt candi- 
dates improperly licenſed, from being obtraded upon - 
them, through the undiſtinguiſhing power of patron- 
A e. 70 91 Ps 2 * 
e the whole, then, it is ſubmitted to every im- 
partis l judge, how this capital inquiry iſſues, whether 
patronage, or the act 1690, or other free modes of ſet- 
tling 'churches,. bid faireſt for 3 a ſucceſſion of 
well-qualified minifters in the chur eh 
Let the meaſure of qualification be taken from the 
true ſtandard, ſcripture; let every advantage from true 
and uſeful erudition be added, to fix the character of a- 
bility x let opportunity of knowledge, capacity to Judge, 
the probabilny of bias and partiality in the choice, fu · 
ture independence, the ſentiments of candid and unex- 
ceptionable judges, and experience itfelf in the caſes 
molt unfavourable to the fide of liberty; be all weighed 
in equal balance, and then let the impartial. deter- 
mine. : F | | 16-30 Fa 33 
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I T hath ever been objected to patronage, that, from 
its very conſtitution, ſimony muſt be the effect of 


it; in every view the moſt unworthy and debaſing thing 
| imaginable to clergymen, and pernicious and deſtruc- 


* If our forefathers ſhould be found to have 


tive to the whole deſigns of their office. 
To this the. author of Obſervations on the overture 
makes the moſt unſatisfying anſwer ĩimaginable *. He 
had immediately before ſaid, *© That if a law is good in 
« itſelf, it ſhould not be repealed on account of any 
* abuſes that may attend the execution of it.“ Bat 
this is juſt the queſtion, ** Is the law of patronage 
good in itſelf ? Let the anſwer be taken from the au- 
thor. himſelf, as (in p. 30.) he admits, that whatever 
rights men are poſſeſſed of, may be taken from them, if 
— found hurtful to the public; and (p. 33.) that . po- 
« ſterity is under no obligation to pay any regard to 
<« inftitutions of original founders of them, if they are 
not valuable in their own nature; and (p- 50.) 
eſtabliſhed 
<« any conſtitutions hurtful to ſociety,.theſe conſtitu- 
4c tions ought to be repealed with all poſſible diſpateh.” 
If, therefore, it be true, that this inſtitution of patron- 
age, is not only not valuable, but extremely hurtful 
to the public, then of courſe, TOs to this author, 
ar 


* 


it ought to be reſiſted and ſet afde as far and as faſt as 
polſlible. . Dory. | 


And were there no other cauſe, this certain, unfail- 
ing, and moſt noxious effect of it, fimony, is alone de- 
cifive againſtit. Nor will the author's ſlightly alleging, 
that this objection is juſt a repetition of the former 
„ argument; Patrons may abuſe their power, and 
« therefore it is pernicious; and that this objection 


_ «« proceeding upon ſuppoſitions and aſſertions, merits 


« very little attention, and puts him in mind of ſta- 
| i | 2 Obſ. p. 20, 77 + 
2 N e ting 
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« ting a ſimilar objection to every ſpecies of popular o- 
« leon; as if the common people were incapable of he. 
« ing corrupted in ſuch caſes,” take off its force. Very 
willing indeed are men to be perſuaded, if ſuch arguiog 
can fausfy them ! He had unfeignedly approved (p. 6.) 
an obſervation of the laymwan's, That no human in- 
„ ſtitution can be perfect; let it be ever ſo complete in 
« theory, in practice it will be attended with inconre- 
« niencies; and that which is calculated for the gene- 
« ral good, muſt not be rejected merely becauſe it bas 
« ſome diſadvantages.” He was aware of the uſe be 
would have for this, as an apology for many inconve- 
niencies on his plan. But will he from this ſay, that 
becauſe there are uch in all plans, therefore any ma 
be adopted, and not prefer rnat upon which the feweſt 
and leaſt conſiderable occur, and teject ſuch as are cer - 
tainly attended with the moſt ruinous conſequences ? 
Will he apply his reaſonings on this argument to civil 
government, and ſay, Becauſe, under any, hardſhip 
may fall at times upon individuals, therefore that is not 
to be rejected, which neceſſarily will be attended with 
univerſal oppreſſion? This applies perfectly to the 
7 before us. An inſtance of corruption in an age may 
appen where the election of miniſters is in the hands 
of many ; but, under patronage, this evil of fimony, 
of neceflity, from the nature of the thing, moſt be fre- 
quent and common. A conſideration of fuch moment 
againſt it, ought to make it be abhorred by all who 
have the leaſt regard to virtue, or to the ends for which 
a public miniſtry is appointed, oo 
Inſtead of this objection's © proceeding: upon ſup- 
e poſitions and aſſertions” only, it may be averred, that 
in theory no propoſition can be laid down with greater 
certainty, than that which is found in the above cited 
letter to a Scots clergyman in 17 35, That preſenta 
tions have often been attended with bribery and cbr- 
« ruption ; and it is to be feared, that whenever pre- 
« ars by a patron ſhall be a certain met of 
obtaining a benefice in Scotland, there will always: 
be patrong corrupted enough to take, and preſentees 
« or their ftiends corrupted enough to offer a bribe ; 
© but, on che other hand, when the eleclion is not by 
e F * * one, 
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t EY but * Y, whoever theſe many are, bribery will 


be leſs praQticable *.” Nor didit require the ſpirit of 
prophecy, in good men among the ancients, nor in our 
church in her repreſentations upon this ſubject, from 
the beginning, to aver, that ſimony mult be the effect 


of patronage; from the nature of the conſtitution, and 


the nature of man. The conſequence is infallible, 
The temptation is one of thoſe that are too ſtrong to 
be refiſted by mankind. For, whether in civil or reli. 
gious ſociety, the maxim is undoubted, © That what- 
<< ever is lucrative, and in the diſpoſal of ane, men will 
be found both 2% Vell, and to purchaſe.” 
And accordingly, in fact, this melancholy truth is 
juſtiſied with regard to patronages in all ages and places 
in the world where · ever they have had footing. I have 
been at pains to look into their hiſtory, and to compare 
it with the acts of councils in the Chriſtian church with 
regard to them; and found, that the increaſe of the 
erime _ exact pace with the progreſs of this power; 
that in all countries it was the fame thing: that, in 
every one of them, this was evident by the numberleſs 


acts of councils againſt it, the numberleſs devices contri- 


ved to prevent, and the ſever ĩties eſtabliſhed to. puniſh, 
when the evil was committed. But all was found in 


vain; fo vain, that at laſt it was avowed, triumphing 
ever all and every kind of reſiſtance; and the ſales be- 


came public. Inſtead of multiplying authorities in 
proof of this, let it ſuffice to mention, that when Pope 

aul III. intended to reform ſome abuſes, he/appoint- 
.ed- ſome cardinals and biſhops to draw up a memo- 
rial concerning them. Their paper in, anſwer is ve- 
ry curious +. It ſtrongly afferts, that ** the ſource of 
all theſe evils was ſimony ;—that as flattering doctors 
ee had taught that the Pope is the maſter of all benefi- 
ces, from-whence it Niet that the owner having 


- <, right to ſell what belongs to him, the Pope cannot 


be guilty of ſimony, It complains of this as the 
4. cauſe of the | ney. maladies, which have entered, 
like another Trojan horſe, into the church of God 


< to deſtroy it, and have brought it to ſuch a condition, 


% as we ſee it almoſt paſt hopes of cure; that, in 


p, 6. -F See Dupin's large eccl. hiſt, cent. 16. 
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« preſentations to beneſices, more regard was had to 
«« provide for. the perſons to v hom they were given, 
, than to the flock of ſeſus Chriſt, and the church,” 
To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Moſheim * : ©* Simony 
« reigned with great impudence and licentiouſneſs: the 
« elections of biſhops and abbots were no longer made 
« according. to: the laws of the church ;. but kings, 
„ princes, or their favourites, either conferred theſeec> 
« clefiaſtical dignities upon their friends and creatures, 
« or fold them without ſhame to the higheſt bidder. 
« Hence it happened, that the moſt flagitious wretches 
% were frequently advanced to the moit important ſta- 
« tions of the church.” Every poſſible fair remedy 
had been applied td cure this evil, but without effeet. 
The diſeaſe was inherent in the conſtitution itſelf, and 
could not be ſeparated from it. At laſt a neceflicy was 
found to have recourſe to a cure ſeemingly unjuſt, For 
by the Canon law, Simoniaca dicitur, quis elecus, etiam 0 
guid, ignorante eo; datum fuerit, wel promifſum +. Ble= 
fio fimoniaca' eſt cafſanda, fi propter hoc electori bus prom 
miſſa 2 pecunia, quamvis electus ignoret 1. And 
therefore ſays Lord Bankton l. The conceſſion muſt 
be free and gratuitous, otherwiſe the crime of ſimo- 
« ny is incurred. This holds by the Canon law, even 
though the conſideration was given or | promiſed. 
„without the knowledge of the perſon, in whoſe fa- 
«© your the benefice is procured, for otherwiſe mercenary 
« ſettlements could not be prevented | 5 
Were it at all neceſſary, the diſgraceful illuſtration ot 
this corruption might be made very copious. Nor is it : 
under Popery alone that this crying evil hath prevailed. 1 
of The clearer light of the Proteſtant religion, is far from, 14 
having influence ſufficient to diſpel this work of dark- 1 
1. neſs. In Queen Eliſabeth's time, there was reaſon gi- 4 
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ng ven to complain, in a fermon before the court itſelf, 
hot that“ patronages and vicarages ſeldom. paſs now-a- 
the days from the patron, but either for the leaſe or tbe 
ed, «© preſent money. Such merchants are broken into the 

ö „ church of God, a. great deal more intolerable than 
en © vere they whom Cnritt whipped out of the temple.” 

| Cen 10 p. 5 n jur. 1. tit. 3. | 75 
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Nor were even the Queen's own princely and. chaſte 
hands, nor thoſe of her celebrated miniſtry themſelves, 
free from the pollution; ſo that Spenſer dared to 
log, eee e 
HSͤcarce can a biſhopric forepaſi them ly, 
- To this day how nctorious'ts this fatal crime in Eng- 
land? There an oath of fimony is taken of every intrant. 
But what doth it avail to prevent this unhallowed traffic 
Doth it not avowedly go on? Is there an Advertiſer al- 
moſt that doth not contain livings to ſell? © Livings 
«+ waited with immediate reſignetion;— Livings to 
be ſold, with an old incumbent ;?—** A living of ſuch 
| „a value, ina fine open ſporting country.” This is ſo 
"o common, that, in a viſitation · ſermon laſt year at Sudbury 
in Suffolk, Mr Croſſman obſerves, Dreadful, on many 
accounts, are the effects of this ſpiritual traffic: the 
number of candidates for holy orders decreates annual- 
ly, and will decreaſe more and more. The expence of 
% purckaling prefermeint, added to that of the univerſity 
“ ({o much heightened. of late years), is a burden too 
great for a moderate fortune to bear. And the ſtu- 
e dents grow too often careleſs of their morals, and 
. remiſs in their application to letters, knowing that 
* their ſucceſs in the world depends vt upon their 
learning, or merit, or good behaviour, but that a 
living is bought, or held in commendam for them. 
% Good miniſters, faithful labourers, are diſcouraged 
„ and faint.” The author of The conflant refidence of 
the clergy, &c. printed at London in 1760, ſays, In 
« reading Dr Reid's eſſay on the ſimony — in Ireland. 
«© Obſlupui! fleteruntque come /” It is the ſame thing 
. in what country, or under what profeſſion it is; where - 
ever patronage is fully eſtabliſhed, fo that the ſettle- 
ment will follow upon a preſentation, tiere the de- 
teſtable fin of ſimony, and execrable before God “,“ 
will take place. In Scotland, after the King in 1597 
got ſo much advantage over the church, and patron- 
ages in practice received ſo much more countenance 
and ſtrength than formerly, it was made à grievous 
cn. . of the church of England, 
5 2 | 3 complaint, 
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F eomplaint, that, patrons bou ad their preſentses by oath, 
5 to ſet them tacks of the tithes after their admiſſion, ro- 


ſ-rving to the miniſter but à very ſmall proviſion . 

But, without enlargihg upon this evil in former times, 

during the ſhart period that preſentations have been 

current among us, not a fewinſtances are known, where j 
. it hath been practiſed. Not many years ago, upon re- F. 

] preſentation of the danger, the aſſembiy found it pro- 

? per to extend their taws rs neceſſary under their for- 


1 mer and better models of ſettlement) againſt it. But 

what have laws, in any church or country, done to pre- 

8 vent it? They only give the unworthy an opportunity 

h of inventing new evaſions, to avoid incurring the 
4 threatened cenfure: As the force of patronage , ſo- | 
7 will this miſchief abound. The value of preſentations. * Tl 
y in purchaſe: hath- much advanced; and very lately «: 

's WW patron could tell a ſolicitor, that his right had coſt him: 

L 2 hundred pounds, and he expected double intereſt for 

of his money, and therefore to have a deduction of ten- 

. pounds from the ſtipend yearly. Theſe are not ſup- 

% © poſitions and affertions“ that merit little attedion: 

4 The whole calls loudly for attention and redreſs, from: 

£) all who would not, by this one door (was there no mare 


danger from patronage) ſet open, introduce a. ſet of cler-- 
45 gy 455 us, diſgraceful worthleſs, uſcleſs; and con-- 
ef temptible; without confidence towards God (how can 
5 they have it ?), without courage towards man, cauſing* 
the ſerviceof God and their own-adminiſtrations to by © © 
deſpiſed and abhorred. Patronage, by the encourage · 
ment it gave to ſimony, ever had, and ever will have 
theſe direful effects. Is not this then a conſtitution? 
(our author and his friends themſelves being judges) ſo 
hurtful and deſtructive, that it ought, by every allow-- - 
able method, to be refiſted, diſcouraged, and ſet alide, 
as much and as faſt: as poſſible ?. This one objection, 


* This was · the ſpecies of ſimony the then · ſtate of patronage and? 
ſtipends led to. Sir George Mackenzie, in his Obſervations on act 
7. parl. x: James. VI. p. 175. ſays, that Dr Forbes (no Preſh te 1, 
an), in his treatiſe of ſimony, exclaims extremely againſt this: 
of parliament, for allowing the incumbent to ſet tacks, reſerving? 
to himſelf a ſafficient maintenance; and he urges violently, that. 
| this allows fimony, rather than accuſesit, 
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were there no more, alone infinitely outweighs all that 
can be ſaid in favour of patronage, or againſt any o. 
ther model ſet in oppoſition to it. This is in truth 
; | immedicabile oulnus, © 3. 
Enje recidendum. FCC 

It is ſtill pleaded, (to give the objection in the words 
of Obfervations on the overture), ** as one of the 
% grievances of patronage, that ſome of the clergy are 
c expoſed to great bardſhips, in being required to aſſiſt 
at ſettlements, at which, according to their views, 
* they. cannot be preſent with a good conſcience *.” 
'The argument upon which this complaint hangs, hath 
ſo. often, and ſo copiouſly been treated, in all Proteſtant 
countries, that it can have little effect to enter upon it, 
in ſo.confined a way. as this paper makeg neceſſary. — 
Only it had been kind in this author, fince he choſe to 
take notice of it at all, to haye brought forth ſome- 
thing more deciſive upon his fide, rather than barely 
to have mentioned the general and trite obſervation in 
favour of unlimited ſubjection to Whatever orders the 
executive powers of a conſtitution are pleaſed to give, 
and without bringing forth e in anſwer to the 
ſtrong things which, he muſt be. conſcious, others have 
 faid = way. of reply, in their inſiſting for a limited o- 
bedience only. Indeed, if any queſtion, may be called 
a Proteſtant one, this is it: the whole of that principle 
hangs upon it. 8 4 4 | 
In the ſummary way in which our limits permit the 
ſupporting the being required to aſſiſt at the ſettlements 
complained of as a grievanee, in regard to a good con- 
ſcience; I would frſt obſerve, that the caſe is ſtated 
very imperfealy by our author, as it ought to have 
been added, and this requiſition is made under the 
1 higheſt cenſures of the church.“ A ſanction more ter- 
nible than the hornings of old appointed by law, as the 
obligatory clave of the act of patronage, but which 
the: humanity of our preſent conſtitulion bath. ſet aſide. 
For what are ſtipends or impriſonments, in compariſon 
of depoſition from that miniſtry, which all that have 
truly received, hold dearer than life itſelf? *. 
Our author's poſition upon this ſubject is, That, in 
% conduct, individuals are not to follow their. on in- 
> oy of | * Obſ. p. 24. | = clination, 
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* clination, bat to ſubmit to the laws and decifions 


% of the fapreme courts eftabliſhed by its authority 5.“ 
And the reaſon by which he ſupports this is, “ that the 
© exittence of ſociety depends on this principle.“ 
Whatever degree of truth in general may be in the 
doctrine, it is, on the other hand, maintained, that 
great limitations are requiſite in the application of. it 
o particular ſocieties, fo as to Juſtify an entire acqui- 
% ORs AM ]' ͤ̃ ronty 
It is granted, that all governments muſt be, at bot- 
tom, in one ſenſe abſolute, whether the power and 
adminiſtration be in one, in few, or i any hands. 
But then in all governments whatiogyer, for the 
fame reaſon! that there ought to be a ſubjeQtion unto 
them, a deeper ſubmiſſion muſt ever 'be ſuppoſed. 
to be yielded to the moſt high God, in ag fr as. 
his authority is. infinitely higher over us, than any. 


, human inftitution, can pretend to. Acts v. 29. con- 


tains a maxim univerſal, and without exception: 
no rational being, far leſs a Chriſtlan, can except a- 
gainſt it. 3 i eee 
And therefore, in contending againſt thoſe who, for, 

conſcience ſake, complain of the grievance of our late, 
adminiſtration with regard to patronage, in requirin 
miniſters, undet high cenſures, to affiſt at certain ſet». 
tlements, there is reaſon to remark on the. inaccuracy,. 
if not want of candour of this author, in ſtating their 
icraples. He in their own e e conſcience, 
as ſtanding in the way of their obedience to particu 
appointments. But when arguing againſt this conduct, 
he repreſents this their conſcience only as ĩdeas and in- 
«* clinations,” and the diſobedience, as afting agreeahly 
to them, Where conſcience is concerned, there muſt, 
to be ſurè, be both ideas and inclinations, But theſe, 
in themſelves, are far from coming up to the notion. 
of conſcience; and we may have hundreds of them, 
without any concern with conſcience. Conſcience. 
bath ever its relation to God as its Lord, by which, 


: 
«4 . 


he conveys his will, in a ſenſe of duty, to us. It is on Y., 
where this, operates, that ets tg obedience ta 
the orders of ſupreme courts ig pretended. to be Juſtiied, , 
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If che ſcruple riſes no higher than inclination to Hava 
things otherwiſe; as that may be for many reaſons, 
where the divine will is not concerned; ſo it. is admit- 
ted, that in ſuch caſes it Is our duty to deny ourſelves, 
and obtemperate the orders of ſociet x. 
But the dockrine of our author admits of no excep- 
tion at all. He without the leaft. limitation incalcates 
a ſubmiſſion (evidently meaning 'a full and active obe- 
_ dience) to the deciſions of ſupreme- courts eſtabliſhed 
by authority of law, and afferts any oppoſite opinion 
to be an erxgoneous principle of conduct.“ Now, this, 
we conceive a poſition not admiſſible, For beſides 
that, according to the unchangeable principle juſt now 
mentioned, that it is better to obey God than man, it 
is poſſible, under any conceivable- laws, or the admi- 
niſtration of government by courts eſtabliſhed by them, 
that orders may be iſſued, either in themſelves, or in 
the conception of the ſubject, direMly oppoſite to the 
laws of God, as in the caſe of the King of Babylon 
commanding all his ſabje&s to commit idolatry. And 
in ſuch. caſes, let the government. be-eſtabliſhed as mer 
will, the laws ever ſo regularly paſſed, and.the ſupreme 
courts judging according to them, ever ſo ſapreme, it 
is doubtleſs the duty of the ſabje& to refuſe obedience. 
There may be, there are goveroments too, that are. 
particularly limited; and conſequently obedience is ſo, 
according to theſe Jimitations. $4387 
The application of this to the ſubjection due to the: 
orders of the ſupreme courts in the church of Scotland, 
is obvious, Obedience to them is limited by the word. 
of God, Which all the miniſters of this church, in con- 
feflion, ſubſctibe to be ** the only rule of faith and man- 
4 gers; that Chriff is the only Lord of the conſcience ; 
« —that the requiring an abſolute and blind obedience, . 
4 is to deſtroy liberty of. conſcience, and reaſon too. 
—And limited alſo by her fundamental conſtitution. 
and ſtandards, according to which it is the duty of all 
her” courts to be conducted in their adminiſtration of 
government; equally ſo at leaſt as the Britiſh parlia · 
ment, and far more the courts of jaſtice and law, are 
regulated by the claims and bills of right; which 
even à parliament cannot violate ; and according to 
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which, reciprocally, is the meaſure of the ſubjects ſub- 


| n. | | Ss, b yd ud 

In like manner, our ſapreme church-courts have ng 
power of * they can act only according to 
our true eſtabliſhed conſtitution. Deciſions they may 


make in particular cauſes, and orders they may give to 


15 them in execution; but can enact no ſtanding 
aws; theſe can only be enacted by conſent of a ma- 
jority of preſbyteries. In particular, with regard to deci- 
ſions, the form of the commiſſions to members of aſ- 
ſembly, ſhews how limited the powers even of an aſ- 
ſembly are. It is, that they are © there to conſult, 
vote, and determine, in all matters that come be- 
“ fore them, to the glory of God, and the good of his 
« church, according to the word of God, the confeſ- 
6 fon of faith, and agreeable-to the conſtitutions of this 


. © church ;” clearly ſaying, that if the aſſembly itſelf 


ſhould decide, or emit orders not agreeable to theſe; 
then they who decline obedience to TA unſcriptural 
and unconſtitutional orders, are rather the church's 
firmeſt friends, and their conduct tends to ſupport the 
conſtitution in its true ſpirit, and to ſecure What they 
deem eſſential to their happineſs,” 

In Henry VII. 's time, the parliament of England, 
under the influence of Empſon and Dudley, ſet aſide 


trials by juries. Would any who had refiſted that law, 


and refuled ſubjection to it, have merited to be reckon» 
ed the overturners of government, or of maintainin 


principles ſubyerkive. of it, and of all order? No: 
taey would have Wen entitled, and in the next rei 
had been conſidered as the workieſt citizens, and the 
beſt members of the Britiſh commonwealth, when the 
traitors who extated the law were condemned for ſub- 
verting the lagen drr, and the unconſtitutional ſtatute 
was repealed.” i 2 5 
Did the ſeven biſhops who refuſed obedience to Ki 

James in the affair of his progtamarivs; ſubvert g- 
vetpment, or do what was inconfiltedt with the exit. 


* 


ence of ſocieiy ? . 


Or did ihe refuſal of many miniſters to read the 48 

of parliament concerning the murtherers of Capt. Por. 

teous, imply their holding principles ſubverſive of i 
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ciety, or of denying ſuch as the exiſtenee of ſociety 
depends upon ? No: all went upon the {ame prin- 
ciple, That in the moſt dutiful ſubjectiog t che orders 
of ſociety, and of thoſe courts that are-eftabliſhed b 
its laws, there are reſerves and limitations; from the 
will of God, and from the original and conſtitutional 
principles of the fociety. What dreadful conſequences 
would flow from the oppoſite poſitions, what rights 
of God, and man might not be overturned, or what 
ſecurity would there be for any thing, even the moſt 
valuable, the leaſt reflection will at once ſhew. | 
The church of Scotland in particular, from the be- 
ginning, was moſt free, and her liberty often declared 
and ratified even by the ſtate. Unembarraſſed in her 
faith or her diſciphne, ſhe ſat down on the ſeriptures 
themſelves, as the underſtood them; and upon that 
foundation was the eftabliſhed ; declaring they were 
ber only rule; in all things, explaming what was com- 
mon to her with other ſocieties, by theſe; and fo form- 
ed her government and policy as the meaſure of her 
ruling over her members, not for their deſtruction, but 
edification, N | | 


Ho far men may be carried away, who indulge themſelves 
in arbitrary, notions of government, and, as their native eftc er, 
the duty of unreſerved obedience in ſubiects, may be obſerved by 
a remarkable anecdote preferved by Dr Calamy in his life of \ir 

Howe. Every one knows how high notions of this fort were car- 
ried by the high church clergy, about the year 1680. And it ſeems 
Dr Tillotſon was then nat free from this fatal leaven, . For, ac- 
cording to Dr Calamy's account” Dr Tillotfon preached a ſermon 
before the court that year, from Joſh MIV 15. wherein he aſ- 
ſerted, that no man is abliged togpreachagainſt  the-religion of 
his country, though a talle one, unleſs he has a power of work- 
ing miracfes. King Charles had ſept during moſt of the ſer- 
mon; but a courtier told him immediately=after; what a rare 
piece of Hobbiſm they had got. The King/\wore: by his uſual 
oath, that he ſhould print the ſermon, and directly ſent him the 
orders. As was his cuſtom,” the Doctor ſent a co,.y of it; when 
printed,” to r tlowe. — He was amazed; they met, and can - 
vaſſed the ſermon.— lt Howe ſignified how much he was grie ved, 
he ſhonld plead the Popiſh cauſe againſt the reformation, — Dr 
Tiliotfon at length fell to weeping freely; faying, this was the moſt 
unhappy thing that of a long time had befallen him, &e. — Sec 
the ſtory at large, in rt owe's life prefixed to his works — 
May all among us that have unwarily fallen into dangerous not ions 
cencerning church- authority and unhmited obedience, io be made 


Auſihle of the dange: ous £1107, and its fatal — 
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With regard then to the decliniag an active obedi - 
ence to ſome orders of church - coutts, if any members 
come with their Bibles, and the ſtandards of this church, 
(which they have ſolemaly bound themſelves to abide 
by and ſupport), in their hands, and reſpectfully before 
their ſuperiors (for this is, on alk principles, their duty 
to do) declare their ſcruples, from the obligations which 
their conſciences are under, againſt obtemperatiag the 
orders laid upon them; — that were it leſs than con- 
ſcience itſelf, they durſt not decline; —1n that attitude 
they appear as dutiful ſons to God and the church. 
If, upon reaſoning, they are ſatisfied, they ought to 
acknowledge their miſtake, and obey.— If not, even 
to doubting, they ought to remain immoveable. Re- 
yerence to God, to his ſcriptures, and the conſtitution, 
infallibly binds this as their duty upon them. {f. it is 
urged, . But who is to judge of the validity of their 
reaſons, they or their ſuperiors? à queſtion ever 
put by thoſe who want to lord it, and have dominion, 
over the faith of others ; to this from the ſcriptures: 
we have the anſwer that ought to be deciſive, at leaſt 


vith Chriſtians : Rom. xiv. 1.—4: Him that is weak, 


in the faith receive you, but not to doubtful diſputations. 
Fer one believeth\ that he may eat all things : | another 
who it weak, eateth berbs, Let not him that eattth,: 
deſpiſe him that eateth not; and let not him which. eateth\ 
not, judge bim that eateth : for God hath received him. 
VWho-art thou that Judgef another.man's ſer want? 
This certainly is à fundamental rule in the kingdom 
of Chriſt ; and to ſay, that in any caſe the obſeryance: 
of it is not conſiſtent with Preſbyterian government, if 
true, were paying the worſt compliment to it that is 
poſſible; amounting to this, that Chriſt's fundamental 
laws of forbearance and gentleneſs cannot always be ob- 
ſerved under it. And particularly, on the argument in 

queſtion, to ãaſiſt og the neceſſity, according to Preſby-. 
terian principles, of forbidding, upon declining to obey: 
certain orders from conſcience,. to exerciſe the. office of 
the-miniſtry-any more; is it not ex preſsly to be of ano- 
ther ſpirit than he was, who ſeverely rebuked his di- 
ſciples for diſcharging others to ſpeak in his name, be- 
cauſe they followed not with them? And therefore to 


do 
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do this, and in his name too; is it not to borrow it, where 
be will not lend it ? and too like beating his men-ſers 
vants, white he delays his coming, fo awfully threatened 
by him ? Theſe things may ſeem good to men; but do 
they fo too, to the Holy Ghoſt, as all church ſentence: 
ſkould'? Or do they bear our Lord's image and ſuper- 
ſcription ? What then becomes of the ſacred injunction, 
We i ben that are ſtrong ought to bear" the infirmities A 
<veat, (ſuppoſiag they are ſo), and not to pleaſe vurſelves? 
© Beſides all that thus can be faid from ſcripture a- 
gaiuſt ſuch big, more {6 than Tory principles, who 
never beld that men ought to obey in oppoſition to con- 
ſcience; is not the aſſuming them, eſtabliſhing that diſ- 
— power in the breaſts of Judges, which our 
author declares ſo great an averſion to, ds oppoſite to 
joſtice and ſound policy'? fince indeed, according to 
them, men may be at once bereaved of their moſt va- 
Juable privileges, and have no ſecurity for them what- 
ever, excepting our determination to ſubmit to the de- 


eißions of men, whatever they may be. And how far 
this may be carried, who can tell ? It includes an er 
ene 1 | 


cetera with a witneſs, | 


As to the author's affirming; that, withdut the 


unlimited obedience inſiſted upbn, from every indiu- 


dual, to whatever orders may be iſſued by the eſtabliſhed 


odurts of a ſociety, and for this reaſon Mat its exiſt- 
ence depends upon it; it may be obſerved, that the 
moſt unſatisfying of all methods of arguing is, from 
negatives, or becauſe an abſurd 1 will fol- 
low, if the oppoſite propoſition were true, © therefore 
the other ſhould be eſtabliſhed; becauſe there are few 


fides of any queſtion that hath been tofled . men, 
e op- 


where this hath not been alleged vic verſa by 


ponents; and which abſurd conſequences they again 


verally refuſe, as truly drawn from their o principles. 
Ard, in the preſent queſtion, it were no difficblt mutter 
to gravel the friends of patronage and of unlimited 
obedience, with conſequences from their tenets which 


they would not willingly admit of, —Bvt'to eſtabliſh 


this capital doQrine of theirs, ſo very importaiit to 


the peace and the ſafety of What is deareſt 't6 Chri- 
ſians, the keeping their conſciences void of offence, it 
£79 | 5 15 
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is certainly incumbent on them {as Mr Locke demands, 
ina like caſe ) % to ſhew him the edict, by which, 
* Chrift hath impoſed this law upon his church: Aad 
let not any man think me impertinent,” ſays he, 
it if, in à thing of this .conſequence, I require that 
« the ters of that edi& be very expreſs and pokitive,”* 
when there is ſuch a general ſpirit, and fo many par- 
ticular paſſages, in the way of forbearance, and bear- 
ing one another's burdens, in his goſpel, to the contrary. 
Beſides, this is a queſtion of fact, as much as it is of 
truth; and it is affirmed, that no extent of literature, 
or knowledge of the hiſtory of the church, can, for 
many ages before Chriſtianity was corrupted, produce 
ſuch a principle received among Chriſtians, or inſtan- 
ces of ſuch cenſures having been inflited upon Chri- 
0 ſtians or Chriſtian-miniſters, upon non-compliance ac- 
s cording to it, as have been among us, on this account. 
t- And yet Chriſtian churches have exiſted ; ſa that theig 
* exiſtence hath not de pended either upon the receiving the 
ir principle, or che not acting in conformity to it, where 
ot conſcience hath been concerned, or fairly pleaded as a 

| reaſon of forbearance in love from their Brethren. But 
ne the true way of having every order ſubmitted to, and of 
$- avoiding all the diſobedience and diſorder complained 
ed of, would men be perſuaded to it, is to make our deci-. 
ts ſidus conſtitutional. Then there will remain no more 
he W ! of diſobedience, nor any neceſſity for han 
meafures to force compliance. ts} pet; 
1- Perhaps the author was not the leſs willing to intro. 
10 duce this topic, that he might indulge himſelf in the 
ON triumph over the oppoſition, by the joyful, recital he 
m. makes of the orders given by thoſe of that way of, 
01 thinking in the aſſembly before laſt, in the ſettlement of 
2. Shotts. — Some obſervations, however, are obvious upon 
* this point. Firſt, that the ſentence ſor the ſettlement it- 
ter elf was not of their paſſing. It may be juſtly ſaid of 
ed thoſe he ſo much exults. over, that they never would 
have ſo determined. . Neither is it clear at all, that as 
they did not break through the conſtitution, by ma- 
king a greater number neceſſary. to be a. quorum. than 
law or practice had formerly eſtabliſhed ; ſo, if any 
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of the preſbytery of Hamilton, to. whom they gave 
the peremptory order, a tina, N had ap- 


— 


1 * 


| before them, and had pleaded * conſcience, of. 
fering, at the ſame time, the reaſons” that influenced 
them to that conduct, even though they had not ap- 
peared perfectly ſatisfying o themſelves, that they 
would have highly cenſured them, whatever they might 
have done with others, had they alſo diſobeyed, and 
could they make no fuch* defence; but rather, with 
regard to the former, Would have acted, not to fay 
in the ſpirit of the golpel, but of humanity itſelf, and 
like that nobleſt of Britons, Mr Onſlow, the late Speak- 
er of the houſe of Commons, who, on pronouncing 
puniſhment for obſtinacy, upon a gentleman who re- 


_ Fuſed to bend his knee at the bar of the houſe, in ac- 


knowledgment of a treſpaſs' againſt it, ſaid, if even 
in that inſtance he had pleaded conſcience, he would 
have been for excuſing him; though, on the foot of 


mere ſtubborn contumacy, he could not. 


And further, on this order ſo moch exulted in, it is to 
be obſerved, that a reſpect to a fundamental and con- 
Kitutionat law, that one aſſembly cannot vary from 


nor undo what a former: had 'determined, evidently 


meaſure, bow much more 


ſwayed them who framed the appointment iſſued on that 
occaſion. If the friends of rs e triumph in this 
they done ſo, if, by any 


lentence of that afſembly, the ſettlement in queſtion 


had been made void? Then the declamation had been 
boundleſs upon its abſurdity, and theirs, who ſo deter- 
mined, according to this principle. And yet, with all 
4his high tone for conſiſtency, order, and law, is there 
not reaſon to ſay, that they themſelves, when it ſuits 
them, can break through this very conflitutional rule 
wittoutfcrople, as they did leſt year in the affair of St 
Ninians ? Here they no more regarded a final deciſion of 
z former aſſembly in a private cauſe, than if it had been 
an interlocutor of a preſbj tery or kirk. ſeſſion, by the con- 
ſcitution ſubje& to the review of a ſuperior court ; but, 


without ceremony, wert not only bpon the cauſe it- 


felf, but upon the very papers that bad been cognoſced 


and judged upon by the fotmer aſſembly, as if its deci- 


* * 


non had given no interrup tic n, nor had any effect up- 
by 4.5, HIRE ALTON nn OTST OH SP on 
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on that proceſs.” Behold the zeal and the cor ſiſteney 1 
of the friends of the” authority of ſupreme courts, and © 


their decifions?” ©. * | i 
Too often hath mi roman to particular pre- 
ſentees been an unhappy inducement to fatal decifions. 9 
— Neither bath the ear been ſhut to private and ſcan- 
dalous folicitation of every kind, and from every 
hand, ever diſgraceful in a jadge, and noxious to the“ 
ablic good, to admit of. If all ſuch applications had 
been rejected with the ſcorn and indignation they de- 
ſerve, it had in many caſes prevented contempt to mi- 
niſters, and weakneſs to the conſtitution. But ſeparate 
from this ſhameful reproach, little do many think, while: 
a falſe pity. is ſhewn in; theſe matters; to individuals, 
what cruetty hath often been exerciſed to multitudes. 
Happy had it been, if the principle laid down in the 
preface to the diſſent of Dr Robertſon and others 2- 
gainſt the ſentence of the commiſſion 1751, had been 
attended to with application to the caſe, of many 
preſentees. The diſſenters. have all due regard too 
2 „ their brethren of the preſbytery of Dunfermline, 
i and are far from denying them a reafonable'degree 
Y of pity and indulgence.- But whatever pity or 
«« compaſſion may be due ts them, ſurely much more 
* is que to the church of Scotland. Lenity te in- 
I. « dividuals, is often cruelty to tho public. 1 


I 
Mhoigerate meaſures recommen me ded, from the proſper? of more 
* flag. — Auoiding offence at admiſſions.— Cutting: 


its a N t ns 
boese of relief from patronage, —Bad effeft on mint» 

le ©" Pers E Unfawourable to the dignity juui 

ie ' Sttories ;—wor increaſes reſpet even from patrons.” _ 

y Man principles and religion. —Perſuafeve te bel 
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ut, THE many hardſhips attending upon the rigorous uſe 

. | * in the ſettling of miniſters, one ſhoull 

ed think, might influence wiſe and good men to ſtop ſhozt, 


and try what gentler meaſures would produce in ſet» 
Pp” tling our preſent diſtracted ſituation, and preventing a 
* | 2 further 
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further ſpread of theſe evils. - Severities have been u- 
ſed ; they have not had the wiſhed- for ſucceſs in conci- 

lating the minds of men to the ſyſtem that hath been 

. Fry ng on; and a fteady purſuit of them but increa- 
es bad temper and diſorder. Were it true, that law 
made ſuch exceſſes neceſſary, they would admit of more 
vindication. But when it is undoubted, on the contra- 
ry, that there is a conſtitutional truſt repoſed in judi- 
cat ries to mitigate this rigour of patronage, and that 
the church 1s under no neceſſity to proceed to ſettle, it. is 
hard, very hard not to exert it on all proper occaſions, 
By notexenting it, we at once embolden patrons to the 
more wanton exerciſe of their power, and exaſperate 
the people to greater obſtinacy ; and make preſentees 
in general more unacceptable than otherwiſe they might 
be. The injuries that on all hands are hereby incur- 
red, are many and great. . Re Th 
It is in our returning to act in the ſpirit of the ad 
1690, by making it the great rule of our determina- 
tions, and holding it forth thereby to all as tbe aft of 
what again we with to ſee eſtabliſhed legally as our con- 
ſtitution, that we can beſt hope to retrieve. what is loſt 
by violence, and to be preſerved from a greater in- 
creaſe of our evils. | SR: 
Hereby one of the greateſt obſtacles to uſefulneſs is 
' moſt likely to be removed, by — a more accepta- 
get w 


ble miniſtry. Let us never for at our Lord ſaid 
concerning the Sabbath, that man was not made for it, 
but it for man. $0 the people and ſettlements were not 
made for miniſters, but miniſters for them. And with- 
out acceptableneſs the inſtitution is vain, Without e- 
ſteem and love, let a miniſter's qualifications be what 
they will, he muſt inſtruct and labour under the great- 
teſt diſadvantages, And however light the advocates for 
Patronage, and the author under review, evidently make 
8 of this, it ſtands with reaſon, and experience does, and 
will pnchangeably confirm the maxim, ** That accepta- 
«© ble and uſeful teachers are convertible terms. Be- 
- yond all pus. ep of inſtruction, prejudices in men 
againſt the teackers of Chriſtianity are fatal to its inten- 
tion. There is enough of corruption naturally in our 
minds to withſtand religious perſuaſion, when * 
! a | U 
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with ever een 
feflions againſt the teacher, what can be r 

2 Ager 

The greateſt ſtreſs 1s laid, Pn the ableſt ale io - 
ratory, upon upon the good opinion an auditory hath of thoſe 
who addreſs. them. They make it ever neceſſary to 
ſucceſsful — The Aifferent effects of an accep 
able or n wine: defoibed * Eur 
rr ee 7 
"WRT eur u ratſa ce. 4 
And from. Virgil's beautiful deſcription. of the 
ſing of a tumult, we learn what | 2 


fayourite opinion rn e . 
of an audience? oO 


Tum pittate grauem ac meritis Fort? ores gr 
 Conſpexert, . arreFiſque e aftent... 
. The regit aii animor, ut peffora mulcet, 4 


4 lt io not di therefore, chat · bein n 
port“ is — the , nr ng to 


Chriſtian teacher in che New Teſtament. It is their 
province to preach ſpiritual and ſelf-denying truths ; * 
and . however great - their knowledge of, hiſtory, mo- 

rals, and ther pars 0 of literature | our author's =o 


tial requiſites} is, to explain ſucceſsfully-the ſerip- 


ture and thediegy, and to combat the irregular — | 


.«« fions of thoſe under their care 4 if enn 
them, however ſo qualified, reſt in the minds-1 
their talents will be exerted in vain-. 
here may be, no doubt there are, very 8 
grees of clocution among the teachers of religion, . 
according to the natural or acquired abilities they 
ſeſa in this ſphere, ſuch to a certain degree will. 
acceptableneſs be. But two ingredients, ituis — 
are eſſentially te in che character of ey Lua 
. viſter, without w * it is . 
wag toon acceptable -or to 8 
| uaſion, that he is himſelf from the heart- 
3 of the truths he delivers. And, adly, That. 
a „ 7 their ben! in is the 


ff * 
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3 3 in praducing che: true ſpirit and fruits of religion 


| „ 

N governing motive with him 40 undertaking 
oe the miniſtry among them. While theſe, 
. = not a regard to his own reputation and ſecolar.con- 
eins, are believed to be his determining reaſons for 
Ae xoting bimſcif to chis ſervice, many diſadvantages 
and inſixmities will be overlooked, and their ears will 
n be open to bis inſtrudtions. — But when there is but a 
ſuſpicion of deſact as to theſe, let him be otherwiſe e- 
ver ſo well accompliſhed, it is to be feared he vill ſuc- 
© ceed, but poorly as to real uſefulneſs in his office, 
Even in the common intercourſe of life, is it poſũble 
we can pay that attention and reſpet᷑t to'the-counſel of 
: -_ whoſe friendſhip we are ſuſpicious, -which we 
Feadily yield to his advice, who, we are convinced, has 
aur. intereſt at hrart, and ĩs anxious to promote it ? 
And will not the ſame rule of judging apply with at 
£ 15 equal ſtrengtb in ſpiritual concerns? Better or worſe 
d, is it to be imagiued, that a congregation will 
ot reatily receive prejudiees againſt reſpect to his per- 
or ſubjection to the truth — aught by him, who, 

3 to their inclir uion, is in among them? 
What, ſor example, is their rofimind like- 
ly tobe in bearing him deelaim concerning heavenly- 
mindedneſs, and contempt of this world's goods ) Of- 
ſence and teſentment, it is to be feared, Will occupy 
the place of reverence, and a kindly bouing of the 
deatt: ta the divine exhortation. Such ꝓrejudices re- 
maining, 8 will, it is, 
i ſuch-a fituation, as ſpeaking to the winds, with re- 
the hope: of anſwering the end of public teach- 


7 the hearers. 
y any tbing now. ſaid; however, there is not the 
mo remote inſinuation intended, as if many good men 
have not been diſagreeably ſettled; nor that inſtances 
may mot be. given, wherein prejudices have not been 
vercome. But ſtill, on theother hand, it is too true, 
chat theſe laſt are in compariſon but few in number, 
and have moſt frequently happened after long patience, 
much diligence, and many acts of condeſcending kind - 
nes. The. reverſe chath oſten been the — caſe; 
3 nn unbappy ſor the people, 


unhappy 
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usbappy 'for the deighbourhoad . Mow anxious do 
we-find even the apoſtles to prevent or cut off all oeca- 
Hons of offence; that the miniſtry — blamed. 
that they might not run in vain, nor in vain ? 
In modern times, no man living knew better what: was 
neceſſary to uſefulueſs than Mr —— He obſerves 8. 1 
that to perſeeute (or beat hard on) men, and then cal 
them to charity, is like whipping children to make them 
give over crying.“ Ia, (ſays be, ſpeak ing of the 
miniſtry), “ that he that . be loved, muſt love; 
| Aae e mathe wehetideter be. er es Sev, 
. -muſt expect to be hated, or loved but diminutive- 
. * . — that would have children, muſt be a 
; 66 ather ; and he that would be a-tyrant, muſt be con- 
< tented with flaves.“ | Nothing can be more un 


pro- 
mĩſing to the profperi — ion, than the cold. awk - 
ward, and unchearful ſubmiſſion which is yielded to 


t 
e 
"1 -paſtors ſettled by the 'heavy hand of power; with- 
2 
5 
? 


out the deſire, love, or reſpect, which, all pen- 
ple, is the true foundation * W ble ad- 
miniſtrations. 
A ſuch is 8 
Where there i is a ſeeming concurrence under violence, 
what is it where the people will not ſo much as 
ſubjection ? In the firſt caſe; there may be ſume diſtant 
bope by diligence: and xk ind offices to gain them; but, 
in the other, even that remote expectation vaniſheth.— 
From firſt to laſt, the courſe of violence is agauifſt the 
whole ſpirit and genius of the goſpel; as it is certainly 
- contrary:alſo to the primary and great view of the 
lature in providing a ſupport to its miniſters. It was 
to unite and gather into one, and not to ſcatter and di- 
vide. And ill is that good end anſweted, when; charch- 
judicatories, the ſuppbſed natural guardians of the peo- 
plels welfare, are appointed executioners of the law, with 
pom ers without cantrol, or right to appeal from their 
deciſions, as to the admiſſion of miniſters, inſtead 
of making a: prudent and juſt exertion of them, contri- 
batte: to — the great end of the inſtitution, by ren- 


deringuſeleſs and unacceptable many miniſters, theo? 
ee ſettlements by their pe re] | 


bby ——— s Lin lie, p. 2 | B ( 
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»* But as the fruftratin; * 
violent ſettlements is, icſelf, a capital evil; fo it 
doth not come alone. One, others, immedi- 
ately connected with it, is that offenſive ſcene that is 
33 at ſuch ordinations.. Men may contemn- 

objection as trivial, and ridieule their weakneſs 
— are moved by it; bur, in the eye of reaſon and 
religion, the tranſaction is, notwithſtanding, very diſ- 
uſting. Where there is no congregation conſenting, 
doubtleſs reverfes our ever acknowledged conſtitution, 
of the neceſũty of a miniſterial relation between a pa- 
ſtor and his flock; and proceeds upom the 1 
ciple of a biſhop's ordination and miſſion being the 
only requiſite to the miniſtry, in face of ſcripture and 
ine antiquity.” But even this would be more ex- 
ble, if it were not ſtill tranſacted under the forms 
| of another principle, wiz. where the conſent of a con- 
| Ede de ee through the whole. One of the 
emn queſtions put to the intrant on that oecaſion, is, 
of and cloſe with this call,“ He.? 


Var in . Ay good ſenſe; br with what truth; can this 4 
anſwered by men wbe have no ſhadow pf a call in the 


_ ſenſe (the rule of underſtanding all mtr pad Stig 
and ſubſcriptions) of the 1 imp * 5 

2 — of Scotland, beginning, fe 
itn above obſerved, © was — $23 and — 
of forming her own diſcipline and rules eſtabliſned 
by law. Im admiſſion to the miniſtry, under va- 
rious adminiſtrations, ſhe hath defined. what ſhe in- 


- etided by a call. The queſtion is put by her appoint- 
ment, and to be underſtood in her ſenſe. This is our 
. conftitution ; nor can even an aſſembly find a call in 
the cbureb's declared ſenſe; in oppoſition to its exiſtence. 
conſeienee, then, can this queſtion 


With what good 
be either aſked or anſwered, when there. is not a ſhadow. 


of one in the church's meaning of it 2. Even cler- 


Fes, too mucł celebrated in the world for — 
lalvos and diſtinctions; in very ſdleinn 
declarations, will not eaſily — WR men here, that 


this ſcene can be tranſacted with integrity. Common 


ſenſe revolts againſt it. To ſay, as hath' been done, 


That a 2 is the legal call,” (let it be e 


2 
1 
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further nation of it. 
commiſſion, to embrace-every, . — 
to obtain ſuch relief is not as mally ſtruck 


| L 2239-3 « 15 
fo for argument: ſake), if this were true, would i it not be 


fair ſo to expreſs it? But che fact is, the law 1 no 


ſuch name to a preſentation, nor e any 
ſtion to be aſked at a preſcntee; on the cantrary, Wen 


committed the right of admiſſion and all its rites to 


pfteſbyteries, and the church. to form her own rules for 


conducting them: ſhe accordingly always did ſo, 2 
relled by any law of patronage Among 4 2 ö 
capital one, that a man admitted have 7 

and this neceflary queſtion is formed upon it. A 
have no call, that in any ſenſe, can be, ſo named, i 
yet in the preſence of God to ſay, I accept of it l w 

Noli epiſcopari was ever more ridiculous or — 
Offences muſt come, ſays our Lord. They s often proceed 
from quarters leaſt to be wiſhed: for. With what in- 
dignation have we, and thouſands of ſeriqus Chriſtians 
in England, looked upon the profanation of aur. Lord's 
ſupper, by the teſt-laws making the partaking of it a 


neceſſary term for enjoy ing a civil office 2 But hom does 


the proſtitution differ, if another of has appointments, 
gone about by prayer and the Lying, on of pages, 38 
made neceſſary to what? to give a legal title to tem- 
poral emolaments, without people 40 D to. Let 
who pleaſes tell. And is it * to this, — not- 
withſtanding all. che libert an independence aur 
church; conſtitution, its 9 'y ſhould be ſo ſunk 
into, and in too many inſtances wallowed up in the 
tem poralities Which = ay ſtare hath — with it ? 
Men may palliate and brave it as they pleaſe; but this 
is, and muſt, while tranſacted under ſolemnities high» 
Iy gs hg of other principles, be offenſive. 

By theſe. meaſures. too we effectually prevent every 
hope of procuting relief * this bondage, or any 

yearly ex pho to the 


but the continning to ta every opporthauy of crew · 
ing up the oppreſſion of patronage ourſelves, moſt effec- 
tually ſecutes its perpetuity. With what countenance 
could relief be aſked: from a law, of which, we oug» 
ſelves ſeem ſo fond, as not only in practice mn 
= stet, but to ſtretch * execution even * 


8 


” 
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wor to the » uſefulneſs 
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both its letter and intefition ? Vet it is acknowledged 
by the author of Obſervations on the overture *, 
That no man of canfdoor can poſſibly deny, that 
„there arg grievances attending a yarns. by preſen- 
& tations.” If he and his friends are in earneft in this, 
why do they not tell us what theſe are, and why not 
uſe the libetty the law hath given to avoid them? Or 
if, in their judgment, the law, as it ſtands, permits it 
not, why at leaſt not carry it as far as it will go, and, 
with the ſpirit of Britons, purſue meaſures proper for 
obtaining a deliverance from what themſelves acknow- 
ledge to be evil? It would gratify others muck to be 
informed what they think grievous in theſe ſettle- 
ments. Nor ſhould aid be with- held from helping for- 
ward a deliverance from it. Yet this is a fatisfaction, 
they are ſorry to ſay, was never indulged them, But, 
in matters of right and power, who gains any thing 
by mean ſubmiſſion ? It is the reſolute and undaunted 
Who prevail, while the tame under oppreſſion invite 
L % areer 
_ If any, upon ſuch reſolute conduct, ſhould uſe the 
old objection, of fear of the government's being pro- 
voked to deal more harſhly with us, and make the 
_ grievance heavier ; it is anſwered, That the infinuatioa 
is very diſreſpectful and injurious to our L govern- 
_ as if by it oppreſſion would be = towards the 
church for em ing the powers in' het by law, 
and for the — for which K * itted 
to her, the maintaining peace and edification of the 
church, and preventing endleſs ſeparations. It is aſſert- 
ing the government will pay no attention de any ob- 
in this matter, but to the power of patrons ;— 
wat they have no reſpect th an eſtabliſned conſtitution, 
— of # country, bor to the advancement of the in- 
reſts of religion: but that, feglecting all theſe as 
unworthy of regard, they will alter irresocable laws, 
and reach forth the iron rod of dominion de haraſs and 
oppreſs their beſt friends. How would ir be en, if civil 
vourts were ſo talked to, while keeping within the law 
preſcribed-to them, in the exerciſe of the ' xobile H 


Eon) 7 my 
 clum entruſted with them, thou N to the diſpleaſure of | 
intereſted men? Where is the 8500 or indeed fingle 
perſon, to whom it is imputed as à crime, that they, - 


tand upon their legal rights, e708. again government 
| ed for acting up to 


itſelf? Are they not rather applaud | | 
the ſpirit of Britiſh ſubjects, in Randing firm, and re» 
ſiſting adminiftration, when attempting to encroach 
upon their privileges? Has not this made Hampden 
and his brave aſſociates illuftrious,. for ſtemming the 
tide of encroaching power, and ſaving. their country? 
And ſhould not ve too, in aſſerting our rights, hope 
for praiſe, inſtead of ſtanding in awe of cenſure ? the 
rather that the only intention of ſuch conduct muſt ap- 
pear to be a real obtemperating the law in its true 
ſpirit; chat is, to prevent diſſenſion. This is expreſs. 
ly given in the preamble of che act 1 Aan, as the 
reaſon of reſtoring patronage. It ſays, „that the act 

« 1690. had proved. inconvenient, and... occagoned 
great heats and animofities among thoſe that were 
«thereby intruſted with the power of calling mini- 
«« ters ; ſo that, after the experience of many years, 
«the legiſlature found patronage.to be 145 ſys. 
item that could preſerve peace and order in the ſet- 

««* tlement of vacant churches,” We are not now to 
be taught who were, the authors of this. ivjurious-but 
ſpecious repreſentation, in order to reſcind the act 1690; - 
Fur let the fact ſtand as ſet forth in the. act. Ii is 
clear hy As og are very diſagreeable to the 
legiflature, wineh they are very Rudious to prevent. 
For this end patronage is adopted. But hath the trial 


W 


is in this country adapted to anſwer the purpoſe, which: 
the legiſlature was fo anxious to promote ); Hath net 
experience too authentically aſſured 28, that the more 
ngidly the flattering remedy for quiet is exerciſed, the 
more_heats, animohities,. and ſeparations become the 
certain and unhappy conſequences ? Can we beiter 
enſwer the declared purpoſe of the law, then, than by 
employing that moderating power it bath - introfled. 
us With, to decline ſettling in diſagreeable caſes; and! 
thereby lead patrons to the exerciſe of. their power in- 
a way — favourable to the purpoſes of edification 


n 


of this expedient for theſe many years ſhewn, that it 


„„ 
Nay more, as we have ſaid, that ſuch conduct would 
not, we may juſtly carry it further, and inſiſt that it 
could not, any way endanger us with the government; 
and for this ſtrong reaſon, that we wi our preſent con- 
1 


ſtitution and our privileges unalterably ſecured to us. 
Ie is true, our author * aſſerts in oppoſition to this, and 
in expreſs reference to our ute, iilecheat, % That 
* no human laws ate incapable of being repealed by 
« the lepiflatare.” This is a Briton indeed !—this is a. 
Scotch Preſbyterian! And will he take upon him to 
fay, that even King and parliament can unhinge magna 
churta, or the bill and claim of rights ? 'Theſe are hu- 
man laws; but can they be repealed ? Shall we aſcribe 
this horrid poſition to ĩgnoranee or overſight ?—or, dan- 
gerous and myſterious as it is, (hardly indeed myſteri- 
ous), to worſe intentions? And have we then no zzalter- 
able conſtitution ? What is legal, we know, is ſubject to 
alteration every year, as the legillature'ſees expedient 
and for utility ; but not ſo our original and fundamental 
conſtitution. Upon this the legiſlature itſelf is founded, 
and according to it can only act. Aud if there is obe point 
above all others unalterable in the Britiſh conſtitation, it 
is the Preſbyterian church of Scotland, declared zz zermi-. 
is to be ſo, and neceſſarily ſworn to be maintained by 
sur princes, upon their entering 35 government, Be- 
ſore any infringement can be made upon this, and our 
privileges contained in it, both the Britiſh parhament 
and union muſt be diſſolved. Before theſe were formed 
and conſtituted, each kingdom in their ſeveral parlia- 
ments provided for the preſervation of their reſpective 
churches, and the a& of each was agreed to be taken as a 
fundamental condition of the future union, And accord- 
ingly the ſaid acts were ratified, approved, and confirm- 
ed, to be and continue in all-time coming unalterable. 
The powers that made this treaty, the parliaments of 
Scotland and England, have no longer an exiſtence; and 
therefore what they ie parately eſtabliſhed as the ſounda» 
tion of it, -muſt remain inviolable ; and can only be un- 
done by the reſtoration of theſe powers, as they exiſted 
before it had a beibg. Let it no more ſurpriſe, that agy 
who could thus faze immoveable foundations, is an 
Not 2454. 1 .* = . EE 
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advocate for high patronage, or any other ſpesles of 
hardſhip and oppreſſion. TI; SALES wards Ve TT 4 
_ Since then. by arbitrary meaſures. there bath been. ſa, 
little Juccols in promating the bet intentions of go⸗ 
vernment, let lenient and more temperate ones be ad- 
opted, and trial be made whether they would agt ba 


_ attended. with happier effects: as, firſt, upon miai- 


ſters themſelves, Individuals, in proſpect of a ſeitle - 
ment by a preſentation, move every ſtane tœ accon; 
plich their with, at once forgetting the . concern, 
and often their own trueſt felicity. The public eye, 
however, looks not ſo much on the gratifying the wih» 
es of individuals, as to what. ſcheme, upon the wh le, 
offers faireſt forthe true happineſs of all, What great. 

er or more delicate pleaſure is there upon earth, than, - 

that of one coming to à congregation for their mini- 

ſter, as the object of all their wiſhes? — 7 bear you, 
recard, thats. if. it had been pofible, gon would bave, 
plucked ont pour ou erer, and have given them i ne. 
But far different is tus lot, Who is preſſed: upon a re- 
luctant people.— Taking the, ere uch lower, one, 
can hardly figure a fituation lefs. 75 than. living in 
the midſt of men as unfriendly neigkbours: nor is there. 

any cauſe. known more exaſperating,. and which wore, 
plentifally produces either the with-holding the good, 
or doing the bad offices, that flow from that ſitnation, 
and which the meaneſt often have in their power to 
give the mortificarion of, than the forcing, a miniſter, 
upon à people by a violent ſettlement. Even very. 
considerable heritors, who by their rank and for-, 
tune are not ſubjected to many diſagreeable things, 
from the commoas, as miniſters are, have ſometimes. 
been made uneaſy on his account. Thus Mc. Bayne 
late profeſſor of law in the college af Edinburgh, up ; 
on an after queſtion regarding che ſettlement of Kin- 
roſs, in his printed  pleagiags. on. that bead, expreſſeth 


. 


| himſelf: 4 Hath not my conſtituent {the patron, $:s- 


% Tohn Brace], living in the midſt: of all the fur 
as Re 8 are the native offspring of ſuch 8 
„ tions, among his ſeuers and tenants, reaſon,” &c. 2. 
But if he thus was made to feel uneafinefs, how much 
en ö X 6 N me, 
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more, on every account, do miniſters ſo. diſagreeably 
Mtoared? - e 3 

Either a miniſter who is thus ſettled muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have the principles reigning in him, which at 
ordination be hath ſolemnly. declared are his motives 
for entering into the ſacred office, namely, the pro- 
morning the divine glory and the good of ſouls, or not. 
If the firſt, I heſitate not a moment to declare, that, 
abſtracting from every other ground of diſtreſs, he is 
and "maſt be among the moſt miſerable of mortals, 
when cooped up in a pariſh, where, through the preju- 


- dices and obſtinacy of the. people, he hves without 


hope of anſwering theſe ends. His diſappointment 
ard vexation will -be as a painful and conſuming fire 
within his boſom; If, on the other hand, a liveli- 
hood was principally in view, how little to be envied is 
the ſtate ? The life is more than meat. Who would wiſh 
for a joyleſs, friendleſs exiſtence ? What is mere food 
and raiment to fuch, and even' theſe but ſcanty? Con- 
ſidered in a ſecular point of light, the appointment 
in general of a miniſter, under the now neceſſary pu- 
blic burdens, and the rifing expence of all things, is 
furely an object beneath covetouſneſs ; and its honour, 
merely as a rank of life, beneath ambition: A ftation 
every way diſagreeable and comfortleſs, if its proper 
and ſpiritual ends are not anſwered : when they are, 
theſe can and will ſupport under many 12 
ments: when, through violent ſettlements, they fail, 
not fail only, but in their room coldneſs, and diſguſt, 
and many attendant evils ſurround. The proſpect of 
emerging from a ſtate of dependence and narrow cir- 
cumffances, and of being commodiouſly ſettled with a 
ſure income, together Witt the ſehf- confident hope of 
being able to overcome a preſent averſion in a con- 
rregation, often balances, in the minds of young men, 
every preſent uneaſineſs. And alas ! they think not, 
till experience hath told them, thattheir fond hopes were 
but a dream, and that inſtead of affluence, a res anugu//4 
demi, and the many diſagreeable things, inſeplrablefrom 
a connection with an unſubmitting, reluctant people, — 
without money to purchaſe books, and real friends often 
at à diſtance; it is only ſeſt them to drag on life in 2 4 


* 
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: „ 
fortleG manner, with fruit leſs wiſhes that they had fol- 
lowed any other courſe of life for uſefulneſs or perſonal 
comfort. Not afew who have had this hard lot, have in 
the mo? public way declared they were very unfortunate 
and unhappy ; and on that very account ſhe the more 
averſion to all ſuch violence. Many by the act 1690 
might have been comfortably and uſefully ſettled, that 
by patronage have felt the reverſe as to both. For the 
ſake 'of young men themſelves, whatever. they may 
chink,” it were well that a top were put to violence, and 
mild meaſures purſued; they in the mean time giving 
heed'to the experienced obſervation of Biſhop Buraet * : 
When you are in orders, be ever ready to perform 
“all the parts of your function. Be not anxious a- 
bout a ſettlement. Study to diſtinguiſh yourſelves 
4 in your ſtudies, labonrs, exemplary deportment, 
and a juſt ſweetneſs of temper, managed with gra- 
„ vity and difcretion. And as for what concerns your- 
«ſelves, depend on the providence of God; for he will 
in due time raife- up friends and benefactors to you, - 
* do affirm this upon the obſervation df my whole life, 
„that I never knew' any one Who conducted nimſelf 
« by theſe rules, but he was brought into good polls, 
* or at traft into an eaſy ſtate of ſubliſtence.” 

Neither is the matter ſo light as altogether to be 
overlooked by us, that, by our hardſhips, ſo many 
thouſands of good ſubje ds ate thrown out from bring: 
under the in ſpection of the eſtabliſhed miniftry. We owe 
mach to our excellent government, and ought carefully 
to guard agaiaſt the leaſt thing that tends to weaken it, 
or vex, or alienate the attachment of its belt friends. 
Our preſent new ſects, in their ſphere, were certainly fo 
to be ranked. There is no intention to mfinaate, that 
in general they continue not determined friends to our 
civil cauſtitution. Yec it amazed me greatly to read 
thus in a late publication by Mr Puie 2, concerning 
one great branch, the Antiburgher part, of the Seceſſion : 
«Their clergy call our revotucion-kings monſters With. 
two heads, which muſt infpire ſentiments of diſaf 
feclion io our preſent Tovereign, which may ſooner 
' ®. Concluſion of his hiftory. f Revicw of the principles 
& the Seceuers, p. 6, 8 a |; 
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* or later diſplay themſelves in circumſtances mare fa. 
% yourable to their intentions This 1 ſpeak from ex- 
« perience, In my thoughtleſs years, my {piritual 
guides artfully infl⸗ med me with rage againſt our 
* then King, becauſe he was not a covenanter; and 
„ All the Seccders I then knew, were affected with the 
« ſame diſtemper.” I can allow a great deal, in wri- 
ting, ta E If the charge is falſe, thoſe 
concerned can jullify themſelves. But as no ſepa- 
tation can be agreeable to the government, ſo any that 
hath this tendency is of more moment. Nor can I ſee 
hew they can ba juflif ed as : Qing well, who by wan- 
tcn (for that is fo where the law obligeth not, which, 
it is till in6fied upon, is our caſe) violence, drive mul - 
titudes daily into ſuch hands. | Fo 
Who knows not too, that theſe ways of violence are 
very unfavourable to the dignity. and conſequence of 
our church courts themſelves, in the eyes of the great 
bedy of the. nation? Nor is there any one thing more 
i tal to the proſperity of any ſociety, than the loſs of 
ecnhdence in its members towards its governors. This 
need not be enlarged upon. Experience, and an hun- 
_ died reaſons, confirm it. — Formerly, under the ad 
16905 great deference was paid to the decifions of our 
church. judicatories.—While that continued, the weight 
of public authority was felt, filencing complaints, ad 
preventing divifions, Whereas now a courſe of hated 
meaſures being carried on with a high and anrelentin 
band, as the acts of power e ink abhorred, 
| they who carry them on, ſhare in the indignation. . The 
ideas of men are quite changed. Formerly they thought 
of thoſe who compoſed theie courts, as friends to liber- 
ty, to religion, and to them. Now ſuch favourable im- 
pre ſſions are no more. . The reverſe too much prevails 
among the great body of the people, who moſt certain- 
ly think they are ruled with a rod of iron ; their com- 
Flaints not hearkened to, theit grievances not redreſſed, 
v hen they might ;— and inſiſt, thatihis is neither wiſe, 
ror grateful, nor acting like good men. And they aſk, 
It, at the revolution, the mclinations of the people 
« n eie th. ught werthy of the attention of the govern- 
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*-mentz ſo that; in cbnſequence of it, the Preſbytertan- 
government was again eſtabliſhed “, why is that con- 
Aan treated as unworthy of attention now, in one 
of its moſt favourite Branches, by Preſbyterian mini- 
ſters themſelves ? They aſk; © If the Preſby wrian ſyſtenm 


is the moſt unexteptionable in the. whole Chriſtian” 


world +,” why ſhould its ftrength be waſted, and they 
who from the beginning moff zealouſly ſapparted it, 
driven away apace * Nor ought it to ſurpriſe, that 


« many members of this national church are apt to 
«ſound an alarm, that all our privileges are gone [or 
in danger of bei , Gelid we are ſoon delivered 
* from what are called [and certainly are] tbe grievan-' 
ces of patronage t The reaſon js, beeauſe they are 
not ſuch ſimpletons as to be ignorant, that as in a fort. 
ſo in a eonſtitution, one capital breach may ruin all. 
They know how many nations, as well as the Caſtilians 4 
have thereby loſt wiel, liberty, and that the beſt adju 
ed ſyſtem of government in the world muſt ever ſo ſuf. 
fer. And fuck: a'breach they certainly perceive patron-- 
age will prove to their rnd model of ſetthog. 
miniſters, if not properly guarded againſt ; much more,- 
as ſeems to be the humour of our church-courts, if all 
is gievn up to it. One of the firſt-felt evils. of Which 


is this loſing the hearts, the confidence, and reſpect to- 


ourſelves as individuals, and to our aflemblies as Courts- 
of judicature. Some men may be gratified, that, by 
their acts of power, matters go on, though to general: 
diſguſt, yet to their liking. Bat.even to thoſe who love- 
to r ambition, would it not be preſerable to at- 
e fine remark of Dr. Robertſon 4 * Doria's: 
* authority was more flattering, as well as more ſatis- 
factory, than that derived from ſoverriguty; a do- 
r minion founded in love and gratitude, and upbeld 
©: by veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his 
« power. His memory is flill: reverenced: by the Ge- 
0 noeſe; and he is diſtinguiſhed in their public monu- 
* ments,.and celebrated in the works of theirhiſtarians,. | 
6, 7 moſt honourable of all appellations, 264 fa. 
* ther of his country, and the reftorer of liberty."  _ 
br Robertfon's hiſt. of. Scot. vol. 2. p. 33. 
Id. p. 34. 115 . % lid. o* hy, > 4412 
L Chayes V, vol. 2. p. 311, 8 
* 3 Neither 
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Neither, though it ſeems to pleaſe, does our-condut 
;3ncreaſe our importance with” thoſe very patrons, to. 


whoſe arbitrary nominations we ſo obſeguiouſſy bow, 
and which we ſo zealonfly promote. Did. the neceſlity 


* 


_ * ” of law oblige to a compliance, an apology, ſuch as it 


night be, would be admiſſible, - But what ſacrifices of 
_ liberty, digaity, and the. intereſts of religion, without 
that neceflity, have not been. made to ſerve them ? Yet 
never were miniſters nor ecck ſiaſtical courts treated with 
Tefs ceremony and reſpect by theſe very. patrons, than 
they are at this very time. It muſt have fo happened. 
he event is not new. Hiſtary - vouches for it, that it 
ever was ſo in fimilar circumſtances. The Roman ſe- 
nate yielded up their power to Czar; and Cæſar could 
not conceal the mean opinion he had of them ever after. 
So will every Cæſar, great or little, treat the minions, 
who'tamely crouch to them. Maintaining juft privilege, 
were we io act upon no higher motives, nor for nobler 
ends, 3s the true way to preſerve ref] at 
Isa what point „ “ is the proſpect amĩable, as e- 
very valuable thing among as is affected by this unbap- 


PY partialty to rigid patronage? A ſpirit of diſſatis- 
ſation, jealouſy, and diſpoſition to revolt from the e- 
ſtabliſmment, grows every day; and the evil ſpreads to 
places leaſt fulpeRted-0 the infection. The means 
propoſed by the ſapponters of this ſyſtem, inſtead of 
curing, but inflame the diftemper. Not to inſiſt upon 
the tempotal interefts of the nation that are thereby 
ſabjected to los, and which ſome gentlemen of the 
159 are very ſenſible of, worſe conſequences are likely 
10 follow upon it, a e 
It need pot be repeated, that the various genius of 
government hath a certain effect upon men who are 
under it ; if free, to enlatge, if narrow, to contact 
the mind; and otherwiſe to have the mot important 
- conſequences upon the opinions and conduct of men. 
Suppofing patrons fiad themfelves without negative, 
of any weight, to control the exerciſe of their rights, 
will it not of courſe follow, that they will become per- 
ectly deſpotie in the uſe of ihem, and particularly pre- 
fer ſuch as are moſt to their taſte for the miniſſry; and 
at the fame tits influence licchtiates and miniſters, for 
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eſſential part, at leaſt in a la 


and- ap 
| refolute in ſpoiling them of their pri 1 
. Hence diſſenſions, animoſities, and the ä of. 


tin? 


- s to become agreeable to it ? The in- 


ference is certain. Nor are we obſcurely inform 
ed by the abettors of patronage, what may be expected 
thence. The knowledge of theology, we are expreſs- 
ly told by the author of Obſervations on the overture 

is none of the accompliſhments that will ape | 
to our preſent patrons, And his friend, the writer of 
the jetter to the author of a pamphlet on r ns 
aſſures us, that ,“ infidelity, looſe principles on mo- 
«<.rality and religion, are prevalent, faſbionable, and 
gain ground.“ If among any ranks of men theſe 
may be ſuppoſed to abound, is it not among the high- 
er ones, Patrons, and thoſe who have influence upon. 
them? Where chat tends,” we may learn from Mo- 
ſheim, who aſſigns it among the reaſuns of univerſal 
degeneracy “, That the patrons of churches, in whom 
9 Wade che t of election, unwilling to ſubmit 
0 their diſorderly — to the keen cenſure of z ca- 
„ lous and upright. paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for 
« the moſt abjeR, ignorant, and Er 
to whom committed the cure of ſouls.” a 


y 
to ſerious — ond Bur faſhionable they muſt be who 
are their favourites; far from doctrine that will diſturb, 


they muſt preach ſmooth and unalarming thin 
be over ſevere in diſcipline and reproof. Nabe, 


in the courſe of things, e ere find 
candidates in this tate. 

; On the other hand, no old eſtabliſhed conſtitution or k 
rooted principles can be unhin in whole or in any 
of liberty, without re- 
ſlance and complaint; eſpecially when, to the grief 
and ſurpriſe of the injured, they who were the natural 

pointed guardians, become the moſt active and 


party- ſpirit, muſt. abound, . Breaches daily more and 
more widen and the diſtintions-of — ſides· to 

Vol. T. p. 300. ee to the fume purpob Dr Robertſon” ht- 
14. e Vn 0h 4. Þ- 104. 1 
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make the difference and the hopes of reconciliation av 
difficult and diſtant as poſſible, become more explicit 
and determined. [16 PATIOS 07 3 5 
In religion, when ſuch differences happen, it often 
proves fatal to its beſt intereſts,” Wo knows not, 
that in England of old, becauſe the Puritans kept cloſe 
to the dodtinal rraths in the articles of that church, 
and to ſtiĩctneis in diſcipline and manners, that theſe 
were made the diſtinguiſſiing marks of that party; and 
their violent adverſaries encouraged, the rather, a ſy- 
tem oppoſite to all, by which the eſtabliſhed clergy be- 
came almoſt univerſally leavened withe fentiments and 
manners that were every way the moſt oppoſite to them? 
So that though the thirty- nine articles continued to be 
ſabſeribed by all, yet in their true ſenſe were believed: 
by few,—So faith Biſſiop Burnet , I be greater part 
<<: ſubſcribe without ever examining them # and others 
do it, becauſe they muſt do it, though they can: 
<- hardly ſatisfy their conſciences about ſome things in 
them.“ Hardly could he ſatisfy his own conſcience 
in this tender point, as is ſeen by his wretched apology. 
for ſubſcription, in his preface to the 'Expoſitien of the 
thirty-nine articles . Indeed the moſt amazing ſtretch- 
es are made this way in that Shurch; fo that even ſuch: 
a man as Dr Clarke could venture to print ſo looſe a 
defence for doing it, as none but the moſt artful Jeſuit: 
could: have formed... Of this, it is true, he was after- 
wards ſo much aſhamed, when Dr. Waterland took him: 
to:taſk for it, in his Caſe of the Ariar ſubſcription, 
that he expunged it in the after editions of bis book 
wherein: inhed en printed. And Mr Whiſton again: 
redar Dr Waterland's reaſons againſt himſelf upon 
his ſubſeribing, though an Arminia. 
Ad if religious differences ve ſuch horrid conſe-- 
quences, what may we not dread upon ours f All the: 
world kpows that the principles of the confeſſion, which, 
both by act of parliament and church · appointment, we- 
are bound to ſubſcribe upon our entry to the mĩniſtry, 
are indiſputably Calviniſtical, and We muſt be Calviniſts: 
o ſubſcribe. len fide.—Now, the ſeveral ſects that have 


» Concluſſon of bis hiſtory. . 
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ſepærated from us, are all rigidly ſo. At the ſame 
time, like the Puritans of old, aud our own forefathers, 
they profeſs ſtrictneſs of diſcipline and auſterity of life, 
By. theſe, as well as ſome peculiarities belonging, to 
their ſeveral ſets, they chuſe to be dittioguiſhed from us, 
who, they openly (ay, are departed or departing from all. 
And between the favour of thoſe who have ſo much 
the diſpoſal of our ſettlements, acknowledged to be lit- 
tle inclined to thoſe who are in this way, and the very. 
nature of party, that likes to be diſtant from its oppo- 
ſitrs, who knows what operation theſe may bave to turu 
us off even from the faith, the diſcipline, and ſeverity 
in religious life, which was the characterifiic of this 
church, and the glory of her miniſters? And are there 
no ſymptoms of theſe things already among us? When 
the very learned Mr Peirce dedicated his Vindication of 
the Diſſenters to the miniſters of this church, he ſays, 
that the above-named things were our glory, and prays 
it may ever continue to be ſo, But a later Engliſh Diſ- 
ſenter, who ſeems to be no. ſtranger to our affairs, but 
no Calviniſt, in a “ ſerious addieſe to the church of 
Scotland,“ concludes to this purpoſe: That he is 
informed we are N departed from that ſtrict- 
neſs of morals, which was formesly our glory and our 
ſtrength. Nor is he ſurpriſed at it, as he is alſo aſſu- 
red of the great ſtretches that are made in ſubſcribing 
articles of faith, which are not believed, making fuck 
breaches upon conſcience, that let the degeneracy be 
what it may, he muſt ceaſe to wonder. Nor is this des 
tail the beginning of a reproach. The altercation on all 
bands is already too public. We have ſeen an accuſa · 
tion from the Obſervations on the overture, that mas» 
ce ny miniſters inſiſt conſtanily on the more ſublime my- 
&© ſteries of elfen and thereby lead the people to be · 
{© lieve, that all preaching that relates to the duties of 
4 piety and virtue is a corruption of the goſpel. In 
ſubſtance the very charge made againſt the dectrinal 
Puritans by Archbiſhop Laud and his party, when Cal- 
viniſm was to be diſmiſſed, and Arminianiſm counte- 
nanced in England. This charge the Puritans denied, 
and appealed to their doctrine itſelf, to their labours, 
G | | and 
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and their lives, —This alſo thoſe who, with us, contfi- 
nue to be attached to the Calviniſtical doctrines ot our 
__ Confeſſion, utterly tefuſe; deſpiſing, as rant, all accu- 
 fation of their diſlike of learning, /abilicies of any 
kind, or the not preſſing of the dunes of piety and vir- 
tue. On the other hand, others are not beband-in accu- 
f fog thoſe who are commonly diftinguiſhed as moral, 
« faſhionable, and polite preachers,” with being not 
all very eminent for preſſing piety upon men, or enlar- 
ging on it as fo important and ſpiritual an affair merits. 
irtue, they ſay, they hear of from them, but little 

. enforced by the preat conſiderations with which the 
goipel hath. connected it: That as to the more ſublime 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, they obſerve them almoſt 
% conllantly” avoided by the above deſcribed, or ſo 
ſparingly, cantiouſly, and ſuperficially treated, if not 
explained away flom the clear obvious ſenſe of them in 
the New Teſtament, and degraded from the rank they 
hold ia our redemption, that it is very diſguſting to 
them. They fay they wiſh for both, as in former'days, 


when, under the unwearied labours of a faithful mini- 


ſtry, religious knowledge and practice, upon the whole, 
more abounded in this than perhaps any other national 
church upon earth. But they inſiſt, that things are great- 
ly altered; in reſpe& of pure dodtrine, that the ſtrict- 
nets of diſcipline is flackened, and paſtoral care is much 
neglected, family and perſonal religion on the decline. 
That theſe are the growing murmuxs of one fide, is cer- 
tam; and if in any degree there is truth in them, if they 
natively ſpring from patronage, ant are cheriſhed and ad - 
vanced by the ſpirit of party-oppoſition, creating in their 
opponents contempt, jealouſy, and greater diſtance, the 
ſymptoins of 'miſerable diſſenſion, and its baleful influ- 
ence, are thereby too evident ; and is it not high tine to 
ſuſpect the conſequences may prove fatal, not tothe riſe 


or tall of this or the other man in point of power and lead- | 


iog; nor merely to this or the other plan of management; 
but to what all theſe ought to be ſublervient to, the 
real intereſts of religion among us, without whicn all 
the reſt is tri ſle and fully ? If by tarth mezfures the ſe- 
rious, and conſcientiouſly attached to our church, are 
driven from us, the indifferent rendered mute io, cor- 
* bs . ; ruptlon 
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ruption ab und, and our ſtrength be weakened by di- 
vition, mutual jealouſies, and the antipathy of parties, 
there will then be no need of capacity to contrive, nor 
eloquence to perſuade, nor authority to impoſe, What 
ever pernicious counſels might wiſh to accompliſh... As 
to all that hath been reckoned our glory, in fimpliciry: 
and ſpirituality of worſhip, , power of religion, and uſe-, 
fulneſs, our enemies may ſate themſelves; and in tris; 
F 
an feges oft,” ubi Tria fit. 
While the few remaining lovers of our Zion, with heart- 
breaking regret, ſhall lament, How is tbe geld become- 
dim, the moſt fine gold changed ! ile flones' of our ſuno- 
tuary are poared out in tht top of every fret. 


What then is our preſent duty to prevent further hurt 
to our church and country, and to ſecure what yet re- 
mains of liberty and religion to our eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tation? Sure, to examine with preciſioa what are our 
conſtitutional privileges, and, in every legal and laud-" 
able way, to exert ourſelves in the exerciſe and defence 
of Wem. 1 Fea har bl 

Our conſtitution- is deep laid in liberty, and that 
liberty eſtabliſhed from the beginning, ſecured bx 
repeated laws. In 1565 *, it was ſtatuted and or- 
dained, that no other juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical be 
« acknowledged within «this realm, than that which 
„is and ſhall be within this ame kirk eſtabliſhed; 
«© or that which flows therefrom f. — Our church had 
right from the ſtate to form her on rules, and to act 
by them, even under all the reftraints from patron- 
age. — And though we are bound to receive preſenta- 
tions, and to propoſe preſentees to congregations, yet 
they may objet on many accounts, beſides life and doc- 
trine, as hath been ſhewn.—A call is neceſſary by all 
our rules; add this is ſtill the inſtruction to all preſby- 
terigs, in_proceeding to ſettlements. by. preſentees, that 
....* Calderwood.ad. n. 163. 
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which a call is capital. That no ordaĩned miniſfer cau 
make a legal acceptance. That zox conſtat, a preacher 
19 qualified. That there is no_neceflity from law to 
ſettle any qualified man. That thougb, during a preſ. 
bytery's refufal of one, the patron is entitled to retain 
the fruits of the benefice, yet over all the aſſembly is 
entitled to paſs final judgmen*, when it takes end, as 
Theſe and others are great privileges, and onght at 
all times to be preferved, and on every proper occa- 
fion exerted. —Beſides the poſitive evidence brought for. 
our being poſſeſſed of them, our yery forms declare it 
is ſo. Every form in a well-regulated ſociety hath its 
principle, and can be traced to it. +45 -14kgH 
In our Epiſcopal times, apreſentation addreſſed toa bi- 
ſhop was all and all in a ſettlement, becauſe he could be 
charged with horning to enter the preſentee, the pariſh. 
having nothing to do, under that conſtitution, but to re- 
ceive him, and was therefore tigver- conſidered; but 
a reſcript from the biſhop to his preſbyters to try his li- 


terature, and the ſerving an edict, if any thing in his 


life was ſcandalous, was all that was neceſſary. But 
the coercive. laws being removed in our favour, we are 


reſtored to our original liberty in the-exerciſe of our 
principles in ſettlements, which are not, that the mere 


miffion of any clergy is ſufficient to the ſettlement of a 
miniſter, bat that, by the will, aſſent, or conſent of a 


people, is a paſtoral relation eſtabliſhed, by which a 
perſon found qualified becomes their miniſter, ' And 


therefore, in the fpirit of the original and true freedom 
of our conſtitutionꝰ, the preſentee is ſent to preach to 
the n ; Clearly ſaying, they have a right to 


be ſatished, or to make objeRions, if they are not; on 


which the preſpytery judge, rejecting them if made 
«© from "=p not conſeience, or if frivolous ;*”* if o- 
therwiſe, patiently to bear, and impartially. to. weigh 


> InSexony they are much in the ſame ſituation as to patronage 


as with uz; and upon this aruche, Zeigl. de ct. I. 2. c. 3. ſays, 


Et ita ſe habet hodie jus patronatus is eccieſiis Saxonicii, in quibus 
now aliam ob finem concionem d\\vuprarinny ad populum babere 
zubentur candidati, duo, tres, quatuorve, a patrono nominati, nib 
wt ex illis eligi deinceps poſſit maxime idontus. = 3 
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and judge accordingly. By our forms of calling too, 
we ſee dur pfineiples make à call neceſſary to the mij: 
ſtry. And every thing being done in preſence and by 
the authority of the preſbytery, ſhews alſo, that, with us, 
our courts'ars not mere executioners of the law, bur 
Judges of its application to every thing that appertains 
the admiſſion of miniſters; Ln all chis there is liber- 
| ty, and nothing but the vigour of this ſpirit in out ori- 
ginal conſtitution has preſerved us from ablolure ec- 
cleſiaſtical flavery to this day. E 
It is obſerved ®, That the free and legal conſtitution 
of England, in ſpite of all the attempts of the Tudors 
and Stuarts to overtfrom it, and notwithſtanding all 
the partial victories over 1t at times, till held out until 
it finally wiumphed at the revolution. <Liberty Being 
always the informing Principle of the whole ſyſtem, it 
became the conſtant object of che ꝓeople, and on all e- 
— and after all dangers and encroach ments, 
the ſpirit revĩved. Juſt ſo is it with ours. Our eceleſi- 
| aſtical conſtitution at the reformation breathed liberty 
through its whole frame, was thereby ſupported under 
cofitinugl-ſtruggle andapprefſion ; in particular, bore up 
under moſt — 2 patronage.— After ſeeming an- 
nihilation, greatly by its hoſtile power, it revived again 
to vigorous life in 1638 and onward; and though again 
worſted by the fraud and force of its ancient foes, yet 
afterwards, through its _ unconquerable ſpirit, had a 
glorious reſurrection at the revolution; was once more 
checked by the old enmity, but yet exiſts under the 
{ame circumſtances in which i merly bore up under 
many attacks, and ſurvived them all. * 2 
It is a conſtitution worth contending for, becauſe it 
is freez—becauſe its object is religion, in itfelf of all 
things moſt valuable, and only ſuus with liberty; — be- 
cauſe it hath been ſtruggled for by the bei of men for 
ages, wh ſpared not all they had on earth, nor life it- 
ſelf, to purchaſe and ſecure it.— The alternative is de- 
ſpotifm :—and now is the critical time, —The danger 
is the more, that it ariſeth from ourſelves, and the- 
tention is avowed.— Let none ſay, the queſtion is about * 
an outwork.—lt is an outwork indeed, but an outwork 


See Hurd's 5th and I and political biogas. . 
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that opens the way to all and, if overcome, will in- 
fallibly ſubdue all.— Our adverfaries know it well; and 
the true lovers of our good old conſtitution, are more 

than blind if they perceive it not; or if. perceiving it, 
they act not with a ſpirit becoming the danger. Let it 
be our care, therefore, not to ſuffer our noble conſtitu- 
tion to periſh in our hands; but let us adopt the reſo- 
lution of Dr Robertſon and others, exprefied in the 
preface to their Reaſons of diſſent in 1751, — taken up- 
on an apprehenſio of danger from diſobedience to the 
orders of the aſſembly. Be the merits of that queſtion 
| how they may, at the utmoſt it Toncerned but the ex- 
tremities ; but ours the more noble and vital parts of 
eur Conſtitution, from which the other, as a guard, de- 
rives all its worth. All we contend for,” ſay they, 
«« is, that the preſent moſt excellent conſtitution of 
ce this church may be preſerved; and may be hand- 
« ed down to poſterity, as free and uncorrupted, and 
« as wh. and vigorous, as they have received it 
from their anceſtors. No more is aſked, . '. 


— Hec mibi ct, farre litalo. 
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V O U will probably be ſurpriſed at this addreſs ow 
1 occaſion of your Infguiry,. ſo many months after 
the publication of it. But my diſtance from the town,, 
and engagement in bufineſs, hindered me from an 
early ſight of it; and many. accidents; which tis of” 
no importance to mention, obliged me to delay finiſh-- 
ing theſe papers, ſo ſoon as I intended; when I be- 
gan to write them. On the whole, as I am not at- 
tempting to criticiſe on your performance, but only to 
offer ſome remarks, which I hope may be of common 
ule, if what I ſay be juſt and important, it cannot be 
quite too late; and if it be either falſe or trifling, it 
appears. after all too oon. 1464S 
As I am perſuaded that the diſſenting cauſe is found... 
ed on reaſon and truth, and that the honour of God, 
and the public good is nearly concerned in its ſup- 
port, you have my hearty thanks for that generous 
zeal with which you have appeared for the defence of 
it. On this account, F ſhould think myſelf highly 
obliged. to treat you with. decency and reſpect, how 
much ſoever my ſentiments might differ from yours, 
as to the particular cauſes of its decay. And indeed, 
Sir, you. have taken the moſt effectual method in the 
world to prevent any thing of a rude attack, by treating 
all whom you mention, even the meaneſt and the 
weakeſt, with remarkable candour and humanity. - 

. - But I have the * of agreeing with you in- 
far the greater part of what you advance. I will not 
now debate, whether the principles of our diſſent are 
leſs Known than they formerly were; and — 
whether that be, properly 41 a cauſe of the late 
decay of qur intereſt ; but I will readily grant, Sir, 
Ki, 10 * 3 was 
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that it is highly neceſſary they ſhould be known; and 
4 mungen have done us a great deal of ſervice, by 

ſetting them in ſo eaſy, and yet in ſo ſtrong a light. 
J hope it may be a means of in forming and eſtabſiſn- 
ing ſome, who are too buſy or too indolent to give 
themſelves the trouble of peruſing what Dr Calamy, 
Mr Peirce, and ſome others have written ſo copiouſly 
and fo judiciouſly upon the ſubjeR. . 

I farther apprehend, Sir, that nothing can be faid 
upon the * us of more certain truth or more 
ſolid importance, than an you have frequently ob- 
ſerved; wiz. that our intereſt has received great da- 
mage from our acting in a manner directly oppoſite to 
our principles, by unſcriptutal impoſitions, and un- 
charitable contentions with each other, I hope man) 
of us have ſeen our miſtakes here, and ſhall be carefu 
for the ſuture, to avoid what has been attended with 
fo many unhappy conſequences, * „ 

_ . After having thus declared my agreement with you, 
in the greater part of your. diſcourſe, I hope, Sir, 
vou will pardon me, if I add, that I cannot think 
that you have exhauſted your ſubject. To ſpeaks free- 
, I think you have omitted ſome cauſes of the decay 
of our intereſt, Which ate at leaſt as important as 
thoſe you have handled. It is the defign of my pre- 
ſent undertaking, to point out ſome of the moſt con- 
- iderable of them, which have occurred to my thoughts: 
and I perſuade myſelf, Sir, you will be no more of- 
fended with me, for offering this ſupplement to your 
Inquiry, than I imagine 1 ſhould myſelf be with any 
third perſon, -who ſhould fix upon others which may: 
have eſcaped. us bob. ray 
Lou will che more readily excuſe the freedom which. 
take, as I imagine that the ſcenes of our lives have 
been widely, different “, and conſequently I may have 


As the author to whom I write is not certainly known, Itake- 
it for granted he is what he ſeems by his manner of writing. a 
gentieman of. the laity-:. And though 1 have been told ſince I drew 
up this letter, he is ſuppoſed by many to be a young miniſter in 
town, I have no evidence of it which is convincing to me: and 
"as 1 apprehend, it would be ill manners to appeat to know bim 


under ſuch. a diſguiſe, I thought it not pr 10 alter what. I 
unn with regard to the late report, . * 
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which. have not e in your way: tho* 1 queſtion 


not but if you, Sir, had been in my circumſtance 
ag. would ſoon have-remarked them ; and 7821 
ave communicated them to: the public. with mu 
I ſhall add, nothing more by way of iutrodedlag, 
but that I chile the title 1 have prefixed to theſe papers, 
rather than that of 4 farther inquity into the cauſes * 
the decay f tbe diffenting A - partly, Sir, as it 
ſeemed moſt reſpectful to you, but principally that 1 


; greater advani 


| may not appear to adyance any direct charge againſt 


any of my brethren in the proceſs of this Gſcourſe. 
I am ſenſible that would be highly indecent on man! 


accounts, and particularly as it is from the exam 
of ſeveral amongſt them hom 1 have moſt "intimately 


known, that I have learned many of thoſe particulars 
of conduct, which T am now going to offer to your 
conſſderation, as the happieſt hoo rapes od” the 1 
vival of our common cauſe. 

But before I proceed to particulars, 1 _y oh: 
ſerves (what we To mediately allow, but too quickly 
forget), that we are to be concerned for this intereſt, 
not merely as the cauſe of a diſtin» party, but of 


truth, honour, and liberty; and 1 will add, in a 3 | 


meaſure, the cauſe of ſerious piety too. 1 woul be 
far from confining all true religion to the members of 
our own congregations. I am very well aware, that there 


are a multitude of excellent perſons in the eſtabliſſi- 


ment, both amongſt the clergy and. the laity, who 
are (in their different ſtations) burning and ſhinin 
Tights; 3 ſuch as refle& a glory on the human nature, 
and the Chriſtian profeſſion. Yet I apprehegid ſome 
of theſe are the perſons who will moſt readily allow, 
that, in preportion to the numbers, there is generally 
more practical religion to be found in our aſſemblies, 
than in theirs, Ti was ſorely the original, and 
this, if I miſtake not, muſt be the ſupport of our cauſe, 
It was not merely a generous ſenſe of libert 8) 
may warm the breaſt of x Deiſt or an Atheiſt), 
religious reverence for the divine autfbority, which 
Dine our pious forefathers, to ſy reſolute and ſo 
* expenlive 
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expensive ag oppoſition to the attempts which: wer 
made in their day, to invade the ri N of conſciene 
| and the throne of God, its 'oaly ſopeteign, And if 
the eauſe be not ſtill maintained on the ſame principles, 
I think it will hardly be worth our while to be much 
concerned about maigtaining it at all, It miſt argue 
a great defect, or partiality of thought, for any with 
the Jews of, old to boaſt of their being dee from hu- 
man impoſitions, when they are the /ervants of fun . 
And all the world will evidently perceive, that it is 
the temper of a. Phariſee, rather than of a Chriſtian, 
to contend about mint, ani/e, and cumin, (on one 
fide of the queſtion or the other), while there is an ap- 
arent indifference . about the wweighticr matters of the 


It was the obſeryation- of Dr Barnet, aeg forty: 
e pa- 
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— ago, in his incomparable diſcourſe on 1 


eh viB, 35 34:44 Matt we 23. f Cap. me p 206. 
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This maſt- be our common care, according to the | 


It is certain our intereſt has received confiderable da- 


prejudicial, either to them, or to the cauſe in Which 


Tt ac 7. 


mentioned, as one. cauſe, at leaft, of the decay of ous 


intereſt ; and that albwho fincerely wiſh well to it, | 
ſhould expreſs-their affection, by exerting themſelves. - 7 
with the utmoſt zeal, for the revival of practical re- 


ligion amongſt us. | 


various ſtations in which Providence has placed us; 
and as for "miniſters, nothing can be more evident, 
than that they, by virtue of their office, are under 
peculiar obligations to it. And in order, to purſue 1 
with the greater advantage, | cannot but think that it 
ſhould be their concern, T&-5TUDY THE CHARACTER 
AND TEMPER Or THEIR PEOPLE; that, ſo far as they 
can do it with gonſcience and honour, they may ren- 
der themſelves agreeable to them, both in their pu- 
blic miniſtrations, and their private converſe. WF 
This, Sir, is ſo obvious a thought, that one would 

imagine it could not be overlooked. or diſputed; yet 


- 


mage for want of a becoming regard to it, eſpecially 
in thoſe who have been ſetting out in the - miniſtry a- 
mouge us. It was therefore, Sir, with great ſurpriſe, 
that I found you had entirely omitted it in your late 
Inquiry, and had dropt ſome hints, which (tho? to be 
ſure you did not intend it) may Very probably lead 
young preachers into a different and. contrary way of 
thinking ; than which hardly any thing can be more 


they are imbarked. . © bb. nth e ee. 
Ihe paſſage of yours, to which I principally refer, 
1s in the 33d and 34th pages of your inquiry + where, 
amongſt other things, you oblerve, that a great 
% many of thoſe things that pleaſe the people, have 
often a very bad tendency in general.” And you 
add,'** the being pleaſed, which they ſo much infiſt 
upon, ſeldom arifes from any thing but ſome odd» 
© neſs that hits their peculiar humour, and is not 


„ from any view to edification at all, and therefore : Ws 
% too mean to be worthy any one's ſtudy. The pe 
ple do not uſually know wherein oratory, ftreng! 


-. 
1 
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« of ſpeech, the art of perſuaſion, c. conſiſt; an 
＋ therefore it is vanity in ſuch to pretend to be judges | 
| D at = 
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ce of them. I wiſh I could deny, that, amovgft us, 
« they generally fall into the falſeſt and/Zowelt taſte | 
6c imaginable. enn 14 Ab: Seth 45 15 4 
There is, no doubt, Sir, a. mixture of truth and 
good ſenſe in ſome of theſe remarks; but, for want of 
being ſufficiently guarded, they ſeem liable to the 
moſt fatal abuſe, 3 frankly confeſs, that when I be- 

gan to preach, I ſhould have read ſuch a paſſage with 
_ tranſport, and ſhould very briſkly have concluded 
from it, (as many of us are ready enough to conclade 
without it), that, with regard to our public diſeour - 
ſes, we had nothing to do but to take care that our 
reaſoning were concluſive,” our method natural, our 
language elegant, and our delivery decent; and after 
all this, if the people did not give us à favourable re- 
ception, the fault was to be charged on a perverſencſs 
of humour, which they ſhould learn to factrifice. to 
Feu and the taſte of thoſe whg were, more ju- 
dicious than themſelves ; and, in the mean-time, were 
the proper objet of contempt, rather than regard. 
1 ſay not, Sir, that what I have now been quotin 
from pour letter, would lay a juſt foundation for fuc 
a wild concluſion; but Lapprehiend, that a raſh young 
man, ignorant of the world, and full of himſelf, 
= t probably draw ſuch a concluſion from it. And 
54 concluſion were to be univerſally received 
and acted upon, by the riſing generation of miniſters, 
it muſt in 1 or | be the deftrudtion cf our in- 
tereſt, unleſs the taſte of our people ſhould be mira- 
. Gm ˙· 
I am not fo abſurd and perverſe as to * Art, that 
Learning and politeneſs auill be tht ruin of aur cadſe, nor 
have I ever met with any that maintained fo extrava- 
gant an opinion. But ſurely, Sir, à cauſe may be 
Tuined by learned and polite men, if, with their other 
furniture, they have not religion. and prudence too: 
and I hardly conceive how a miniſter, Who is pol- 
ſeſled of both thefe, can be unconcerned about the 
acceptance he meets with from the populace, 'or can 
ever imagine that the diſſentiog intereſt is rere to 
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be ſupported in the contempt or negle& o nem. 
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© cannot believe, Sir, that a gentleman of your 
good ſenſe intended to teach us ſuch a contempt... Had. 
religion, and the ſouls of men been entirely out of 


the queſtion, and had you eonfidered us only as per- 
ſons whoſe buſineſs it is to ſpeak in public, you well 
Know ſuch a thought had been directly contrary 


to the plaineſt principles of reaſon, and the rules of 


thoſe amongſt the ancients, as well as the moderns, 
who were the greateſt maſters in that profeſſion. * You 
will readily allow (what no thinking man can diſpute), 
that a true, ſkilful, unpopular orator is a direct con- 


tradition in terms. And I queſtion not, Sir, but 


that you could in a few hours throw together whole 
pages of quotations, from Ariſtotle, Qgintilian, Lon- 
inus, and eſpecially from Tully, (not to mention 
pin, Giſbert, Fenelon, and Biſhop Burnet), which 


Þ particular declares, not only © that * he deſired his 


- 


on eloquence might be approved by the people,” 


but that his friends might accommodate their diſcourſe 


to them; and therefore ſays to Brutus, + ** Speak to 
me and to the people.” And this he carries fo far 
as to ſay, 4 that whatever the people approve, muſt 


10% alſo be approved by the learned and judicious; and | 


that men of ſenſe never differed from the populace 
ia their judgment of oratory.” And that to ſpeak 
in a manner not adapted to. their capacity and the 
COMMON SENSE of mankind, is the greateſt fault 
an orator. can commit J. Theſe were the ſentiments 
of Tally on a ſubject peculiarly his own. And few 
that, hive ever heard of Longinus, are ſtrangers to mn, 
celebrated. paſſage, in which he makes it the teſt of 
e true ſub 
„ Eloquetitiam autem meam p OP UL. o probare velim. gie 
een 


PULARIS enim eſt ina facultas, et eſſectus eloquentiæ eſt 


gudjentium adprobativ. Tuſc. Diſp. lib. IL. ſub init 
_ + Mihi cane et populo, 487175 dixerim Ibid. 


Is obat multitudo, hoc idem doctis probandum eft. Is. 


een uit populo cum doctis intelligenũbuſque diſen- 


| ©? Indicendo'vitium vel maximum eft 2 rulgari genere otationis = 
| — 2 conſuetediae communis ſenſus dbhortere, Cie. 5 


and 
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all ſpeak. the ſame language. You know, that Tully 


lime, that it ſtrikes perſons of all taſtes 
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and educations, the meaneſt as well as. the reateſt a, 
But indeed (as I hinted above) the 'neceflity of an 
_ orator's accommodating himſelf to the taſte of the peo- 
ple, depends not on the 8 of the greateſt wri- 
ters, but on the apparent principles of reaſon, obvious 
tocoMmoNn SENSE: ſince without it the,ends of 
his e anſwered, ast peo- 
le will neither be inſtructed nor perſuaded by what 
Again, if the matter were to be conſidered merely 
in a political view, and with regard to the ſupport of 
our intereſt, as a ſeparate body of men, I can imagine 
nothing more imprudent, in preſent circumſlances at 
leaſt, than a negle& of the populace, (by which I 
mean all plain people of low education and vulgar 
taſte, who are ſtrangers to the refinements of learning 
and politeneſs). It is certain they conſtitute, at leaſt, 
nine parts in ten of moſt of our congregations, and 
are generally the ſupports of the meetings they belong 
to, by their ſubſcriptions, as well as their ads 
In boroughs (eſpecially) ſeveral of them have à vote 
for members of parliament, and are ſo numerous, as 
to have it in their power frequently to turn the ba- 
lance, by throwing themſelves into one ſcale or the o- 
| ther. Now to ſpeak plainly, Sir, I apprehend it is 
| chiefly this that makes us conſiderable to many, who 
have no regard at all to our religious principles. And 


| to the bulk of mankind there is ſomething in the ver 

| idea of a large place, and a crouded auditory, whi 

ties the thought, and fecures a ſociety from that 
| | contempt, which might perhaps fall upon perſons of 
1 the moſt valuable characters amongſt them, if they 
. ' ſtood alone as the ſupport of the intereſt, and appeared 
| in their aſſemblies but as an handful of men, 

Now, Sir, as this is the caſe, as numbers make our 
 Intereft conſiderable, and thoſe numbers are principally 
* 0 be found amongſt the common people, would you 
F adviſe us miniſters to negleR the people; or could you 
' Wiſh that any thing you have writ, ſhould be interpret- 
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ed as an encourage ment of ſuch aneglet? Vhen we have 
loſt our intereſt ia them, (as we muſt neceſſarily do, if 
we take no care to preſerve it), I would fain know 
what muſt become eicher of ar or them. As for then. 
1 imagine, that many of them would grow indifferent 
to all religion, aud ſeldom appear amongſt us, or in 
any other places of divine worthip ; and others, of a 
warmer and more reſoJate temper, would find oat ways 
of making us uneaſy ; and if they could not get rid 
of us any other way, would draw off to neighbouring 
congregations, 75 form new ſocieties, and chuſe miat- 
ſters agreeable t their own taſte, who» might perhaps 
think it their prudence to maintain and inflame their 
reſentments againſt thoſe they had left. Thus our 
mmon ĩntereſt᷑ us diſſenters would moulder and crum- 
away, by our frequent diviſions and animaſities. 
Aud eve, who, by our contempt of the people, had 
been the occaſion of them, ſhall have the great pleaſure. 
of being entertained with the echo of our own voices, 
and the delicacy of our diſcourſes, in empty places, 
or amidſt a little cirole of friends, till perhaps (like 
ſome of our brethren) we are ſtarved into a good opi- 
nion of conformity ; and; in the mean time, thall have 
the public honour of ruining the cauſe we andertook 
to ſupport. For the generality of people, who never 
reaſon accurately, will readily conclude it was ruined 
by us, if it fink under our care: though you, Sir, wilkþe 
ſo N as to own, it fell by the obitinacy and 
eneſs of a people, whoſe bumour was too 
t "mean to be worthy any one's fludy *."? | . 
But perhaps, Sir, you will tell me, that we need net 
be apprehenſive of being driven to ſuch extremities ; for 
though ſome of the loweſt of our auditors are loſt, we 
ſhall gain over others to fill up their places, in a man» 
aer much more agreeable to ourſelves, and more ho- 
nourable to our cauſe in the eyes of the world. Ma 
% "gentlemen bave left us, becan/e they were ajhamed of | 
e our intereſt, and nothing can recover then but . 
« fudy of learning and politeneſs +.” I aſſure you, 
Sir, I am an enemy to neither; but heartily wiſh they 
may both be cultivated, ſo far as is confiſtent with our 
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being 8 to the people, (and I apprehend, as f 
© you will afterwards perceive, they are both in a very e 
„ high degree conſiſtent with it). But 1 imagine it will 
5 never be worth our while, to neglect and diſpleaſe the | 
people, in order to bring over theſe. gentlemen, or to | 
make other proſelytes of their rank; character, and taſte. 
1 mall, perhaps, ſurpriſe you when I' ſay,” that 1 | 
am not much charmed with your propoſal, allowing it 
'- ever ſo prafticable, and the proſpect of ſucceſs ever fo | 
8 fair. You ſuppoſe the gentlemen whom you deſcribe, 
have not left us upon principles of conſcience, on ap- | 
prehenſion of our being — Sc. (for then 
no alteration in the manner of our preaching could 
bring them back), but merely from a Sung of taſte, 
and becauſe they were aſhamed to continue amongſt ſo 
unpoliſhed a people. Vou muſt then ſuppoſe, either 
that they acted in direct oppoſition to the dictates of 
conſcience, or elſe, that they did not conſult them at 
all in the affair, nor regarded any thing more than 
faſhion or amuſement in the choice of the religious 
aſſemblies with which they bave joined. The former 
ſuppoſition charges them with an outrageous contempt 
both of truth and of honour ; and the latter, with a 
ſhameſul mixture of pride and weakneſs, which bas 
little of the gentleman, and leſs of the Chriſtian. And 
J freely declare, that I think an honeſt mechanic, or 
dy- labourer, who attends the meeting from axehigiovs 
Finciple, though perhaps it mey expoſe him to ſome 
ridicule * his neighbouts, and be in ſome mea- 
ſure detrimental to his temperal affairs, (which is often 
the caſe), is a much more honcurable and generous 
: creature, and deſerves much greater reſpe& from a 
| Chriſtian miniſter, than ſuch a gentleman, with all his 
_cftate, learning, and politeneſse. { bes 
Inu the ſight of God, you will readily allow, that it 
is ſo; but perhaps, Sir, you will tell me, that I am 
| +a now _confidenng the matter in a political view. It is 
| > time to recollect it, and I aſk your pardon for this di- 
! | " 
1 ſhall therefore ſpeak more directly to the point, 
when 1 anſwer, with all due fubmifiicn, that 1 appre- 
* a 0 Re 


* 
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hend chis ſcheme of bringing back theſe gentlemen ta 
7 our aſſemblies, is but wild -and:chimerical. 4 
If cheir conformity entirely depeuded on che delica- 0 
. cy of. their taſte, we could ae ver expect to recover 
g them, till we could entertain them with more polite 
0 and elegant diſcourſes, than thoſe which they hear in 
1 the churches they now frequent. Now, Sir, whatever 
your complaiſance may ſuggeit in our favour, Thave 
> not the yanitY to believe, that if we and the eſtabliſhed * 
, clergy were do try our ſkill in the conteſt, we ſhould 
3 generally exceed them. At leaſt, I ſee no ſuch cer- 
dan evidence of our being ſuperior to them here, as 
1 ſhould encourage us to riſk the whole of our cauſe 
„upon this attempt; as I imagine: we ſhould do, if We 
10 were to neglect the people. 4. 2 
2 8 eee, I think chere is the lefs reaſon for ma- 

ang ſo dangerous an experiment, as it is very agparent 
4 to — that thoſe who 0e left us, have er, in- 
I fluenced merely by ſuch a critical exactneſs as you ſup- 
a pole. I know not any among them of a more judi- 
* cious and refined talle, than ſome who ſtill continues 
1 the . and ſupports of our aſſemblies; and it i: 
4 undeniably evident, that many who have quitted us, 
hs have adted on very. different principles. Some haye 
a been influenced by ſecular vicws, (in which they have 
W not always been diſappointed), and ſome by complai- 
N ſance to their friends, and particularly thole who hive 
it married into families of a different perſuaſion, (which 
2 has been a very fatal blow to our intereſt). Many 
n more, I fear, have forſaken us from a ſecret diſlike to 
10 ſtrict piety, and with us have abandoned all appears - 
ances. of religion, and perhaps of common decency 


* and morality. And I queſtion not, Sir, but you very 
well know, that many others who have broken off from 


it us, and perhaps make the greateſt pretences to ſtrengm 
* of thought, and politeneſs of taſle, are ſuak as low | 
= as Deiſm itſelf, (if not yet lower), and may probably 
* enaugh'reckon it matter of boaſting, that having throwyg, | 

' off one fetter, they have had greater advantage for 


throwing off the other ; i. e. the faith of the Chriſtian, 
after the ſtrictneſs of the Diſſenter. | 


. - # 


And are theſe, Sir, the perſons who are to be brought 
4 8 back 
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W 
hack by our learning and addreſs? Some of them may, 
pethaps gow and then, make an occaſional viſit to our 
aſſemblies for their own amuſement, as they frequent 
the theatre; but ſurely they can never be depended 
upon as the ſupport of an intercft ; nor could you, on 
the whole, think it prudent for us to hazard the ap- 
probation and affection of our people, in a view of 
making ourſelves agreeable to them. | $ | 
But religion furmiſhes us with many conſiderations to 
the preſent purpoſe, of much greater importance than 
any which could ariſe merely from prudential views. 
Surely there is a dignity and a glory in every rational 
ard in mortal foul, which muſt recommend it to the 
regard of the w ſe and the good, though it may be deſti- 
tute of the ornaments of education, or ſplendid cir- 
cumſſances in life. Let us think of it in its loweſt ebb. 
of fortune, or even of character, as ſtall the offspring 
ard image of. the great Father of ſpirits, and as the pur- 
chaſe cf redeeming blocd: let us confider what an in- 
fluence its ten per and conduct may have at leaſt on the 
hu ppineſs of ſoo e litile circle of human creatures, with 
wem Prcviderce has lin kcd it in kindred, iii friend- 
ſt. ip, or in intereſt; and eſpecially, let us conſider 
what it may become in the gradual brightenings and im- 
Provements of the eternal ſtate: let us bit ſerio 
cwell op ſuch refleQions as theſe, (too obvious to be 
miſſed, yet too important to be forgot), and we ſhall 
find a thouſand arguments concurring to inſpire us 
with a ſort of paterhal tenderneſs for fouls of the 
neancit of our peolpe. This will teach us to bear 
with their prejudices, to accommodate ourſelves to their 
weakneſs ; and to confider it as a mixture of impiety 
and cruelty, to neglett numbers of them, out of com- 
plaiſarce to the taſte of a few, who are perhaps ſome 
cf them but occzſional viſitants, and whom we judge 
t y their babits, rather than by any perſonal acquain- 
tznce, to be a part of the polite world. hk | 
Lid I zfFe& to throw togetker all that might be faid 
cn this ſubject, 1 might both illuſtrate and confirm 
u hat I have already written, by ſhewing at large, 
that Chriſtianity is a religion originally calculated foi 


© 
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the plainer part of mankind, by that God who * B 
cheſen the fooliſh things off the avorld t confound” ur 
200, and tht weak things of the arord 10 "gynfound the 
thinrs aubich art mighty ; and conſequently that 'a neg- 
I: & and contempt of the common people, is far fro 
being the ſpirit of the goſpel? I might add many re- 
| marks to ihis purpoſt on the preaching and conduct of 
St Paul, and fili whole pages with quotations from 
| him and the reſt of the 3 and many more from 6 
| ſome of the moſt ancient and celebrated fathers of the 
church. But I do not think it neceſſary for: the ſup- 
rt of my argument; and I am perſuaded, that you, 
Sir, in particular, have no need of being taught theſe 
things from me. 2 Ter £ 
| Permit me only to add, (whit you muſt frequently 
4 have” obſerved), that our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt is à moſt 
amiable and wonderful example of a plain, familiar, 
and popular preacher. When we come to peruſe thoſe 
divine diſcourſes, which extorted a confeſſion from 
his 2 enemies, that he ſpake as never man ſpake, we 


—— hk, © . 
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find ef a long train of abſtract reaſonings, nor a 
fucceſſion of laboured periods, adorned with an artifi- 
cial exactneſs; but the moſt folid and important ſenſe, 
delivered if an eaſy and natural way, illuftrated by fimiles 
taken from _ G__— objects in life, and e 
ced with lively figures, and the ſtrongeſt energy of ex- 
preſſion; which is well conſiſtent wy py thy former. 
So that, upon the Whole, it was moſt happily calculated, 
at once to inſtruò the moſt ignorant, and to awaken. 
the moſt negligent hearer, I cannot but with, that ſome | 
judicious writer would attempt to ſet this part of our 
Eord's character in a clearer and a more particular light; 
and would ſhew us how the whole of his conduct, as 
well as the manner of his addreſs, was calculated to 
te his uſefulneſs under the character of a preacher 
of righteouſtieſs. I hope ſuch an eſſay might be very + 
ſerviceable to thofe of us, Who have the bonour to 
' fucceed him in that part of his work ;- and'I perſuade 
elf, that it would furniſh-us with a variety of beag- _ 
800 remarks on many paſſages in the evangelical hi- 
9 8 > I Cor, 1. 27. 8 ; F144 $4, 38 
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ſtorians, which are not to be found in the moſt celebra - 
ted commentators. ee 
Vou will excuſe me, Sir, for having inſiſted fo large 
ly on the neceſſity of endeavouring to render ourſelves 
agreeable to our people; becauſel am fully perſuaded, 
that it is of great importance to the ſupport and revi- 
val of the diſſenting intereſt. I hope you already ap- 

rehend that 4 intend nothing in this advice, which is 
Lieb the purſuit of the moſt elevated genius, or the 
moſt . generous temper ; nothing inconſiſtent with the 
politeneſs of the gentleman and the ſcholar, or the 
dignity of the Chriſtian and the miniſter, Vou cannot 
imagine that I would recommend a popularity raiſed 
by quirks and jingles, or founded on affected tones, or 
ridiculous grimaces ; aud much leſs on an attempt to 
| inflame the paſſions of mankind about trifling contro- 

verſies, and the peculiar unſcriptural phraſes of a par · 
ty. Sych a popularity as this, is almoſt the only-thing 
that is more deſpicable, than the inſolent pride of de- 


fpiſing the people. | | | 
If any of my younger brethren were to inqage how 
another popularity, of a far more honoufable Kind, is 
to be purſued and ſecured ; I anfwer, that their own 
converſe and obſervation on the world, nifift furdiſh 
them with the moſt valuable inftruQions on this head. 
And though ſome of their particular remarks may differ, 


according to the various places and circumſtances in 


which they are made; yet I apprehend there are many 
things of conſiderable importance, in which they will 

They will quickly Cr that che genarality of the dit 
I They will quickly fe that the 1 ifs 
ſenters, 1 to be ns of ſerious piety, have 
been deeply impreſſed with the peculiarities of the go- 
ſpel-ſcheme. They have felt the divine energy of thoſe 
1mportaet doctrines, to awaken, and revive, and en- 
large the ſoul; and therefore they will have a peculiar 
xehſh for diſcourſes upon them. 80 that if a*man. 
ſhould generally confine himſc]f to ſubjects of natural 
religion, and moral virtue, and ſeldom fix on the doc- 
trines of Chriſt, and the Spirit, and then perhaps treat 
them with ſuch caution, that he might ſeem rather to 
be making conceſſions to an adverlary, than giving 
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Many of our people have paſſed 
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vent to the fulneſs of his heart on its darling ſubjekt, 
he would ſoon find, that all the penetration and elo-—- 
quence of an angel, could not make him univerſally - 
ble to our aſſemblies. ts Foe Os 


through a variety of 
exerciſes in their minds, relating to the great concern 
of eternal ſalvation. And they apprebend, that the ſcrip- 

ture teaches us to aſcribe this combat to the agency of 
Satan, and the corruptions of our own heart, on the 
one hand, and the operations of the Holy Spirit of God 
on the other. It is therefore very agreeable to them, 
to hear theſe experimental ſubjects handled with ſeri- 
ouſneſs and tenderneſs. It raiſes their veneration for 
ſuch a miniſter, as for one who has himſelf taſted of 


the grace of God, and en their confidence in 


him, and their expectations of improvin his la- 
bours. On the 9 — it grieves — 1 nr theſe 
ſubjects are much veglected, and gives them the moſt 
formidable ſuſpicions, if one word be dropt which 
ſeems to pour contempt upon them, as if they were all 
fancy enthuſiaſm ; (with which, it muſt be grant- 
ed, they are ſometimes mixed.) Wien 10 40 

The greater part of moſt diſſenting congregations 
conſiſting fas we before of plain people, who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of a d education, 
nor had leiſure for improvements by after-ſtudy, it is 
apparently neceſſary that a man ſhould ſpeak plainly to 
— if he deſire they ſhould underſtand and approve 
what he ſays. And as for thoſe that ate truly reli- 
gious, they attend on public worſhip, not that they 

may be amuſed with a form or a ſoand, nor entertained. 
with ſome new and curious ſpeculation ; but that their 
hearts may be enlarged as in the preſence of God, that 
they may be powerfully affected with thoſe great things 
of religion, which they already know and believe, 
that ſo their conduct may be ſuitably influenced by them. 


And to this purpoſe they defire, that their miniſters 


may ſpeak as if they were in earneſt, in a lively and 

pathetic, as well as a clear and intelligible manner. 
Such is the taſle of the generality of the diſſenters; 
a taſte which I apprehend they will ſtill retain, hat- 
ever attempts may be made to alter it. And I _ 
„ 
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tate the liberty to ſay, that I conceive this turn of 
thought in the people to be the great ſopport of our 
intereſt; and not tlie little ſcruples which you hint at 
in the 34th page of your letter, nor even thoſe rational 
and generous principles of kberty,” which you ſo cle r- 
Iy propoſe, and ſo ſtrenuoufly . aſſert. And I cannot 
but believe, that iſ the eſtabliſhed clergy,” and the diſ- 
ſeating mĩniſters in general, were mut gally to exchange 


1 


their ſtrain of preaching, and their Manner of living 


but for one year, it would be the rein of our cauſe, 
even though there ſhould be no alteration in the conſti- 
tution and diſeipline of the church of England. How- 
ever you might fare at London, or in fome very fingu- 
lar caſes elſewhere, I can hard ly imagine that there 
would be diffenters enough left in ſome confidcrable 
counties,” to fill one of our largeſt meeting- places. 
We have then advanced thus far; tbat he who would: 
be generally agreeable to diſſenters, muſt be an evan- 
gelical, an experimental, w plain, and an affectionate 
preacher. Now 1 muſt do our common people the 
juſtice to dun, that when theſe points are ſocuigd, they 
are not very delicate in their demands, with regard to 
the forms of a diſcourſe. They will not in ſuch a cafe 
be very much diſguſted, a there be ho e 
chain of reaſoning, no remarkable propriety of thought 
or of expreſſion, no — — of lang unge, and but little 
decency of addreſs. he want of all theſe is forgiven, 
to what they apprehend of much greater importance. 
Yet, Sir, I would not from hence infer; that theſe 
things are to be neglected; on the contrary, 1 appre- 
hend it is abſolutely neceſſary, that they ſhould be di- 


ligently attended to, in order to obtain that univerſal 


popularity, which I think ſo deſſtable for the ſake of 
more extenſive uſefulneſs. A mat of a good taſte will 
certainly take ſome care about them. Tis what he 
owes to himſelf, and to the politer part of his audience, 
whom he will never be willing to loſe in the croud: and 
he need not fear that a prudent _—_ to them, will ſpoil 
his acceptance with the people. Few of them like a dif- 
courſe the worſe for being thoroughly good; and the 
accompliſned orator will find, perbaps to his ſurpriſe, 
they will not only know and feel the * 
, trut 
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truths of religion, in the moſt agreeable dreſs he can give 
them, but that they will even applaud the order and 
regularity of his compoſures, the beauty of his lan- 


. guage, and the gracefulneſs of his dehvery, at the 
lame time, that they have the candour not to complain 


of the indigeſted rovings, the unnatural tranſports, 
and the awkard diſtortions of the pious well-meaning, 
but injudicious preacher, For human nature is fo form- 
ed, that ſome manners of thinking and ſpeaking are 
univerſally agreeable and delightful. Tis the perfec- 
tion of eloquence to be maſter of theſe, and ſhould, 1 
think, be the care of every one that ſpeaks in public, 
to purſue them as far as genius and opportunity wilt 


allo W. | , 


The man who forms bi mſelſ upon ſuch views as theſe, 
if he be not remarkably deficient in natural capacities, 
will probably be popular amongſt the diſſenters as 4 
preacher but a thinking man will eaſily perceive this 


is not the only character under which a miniſter is con- 


fidered, His people will naturally and reaſonably ex- 
pet a conduct anſu trable to his public diſcourſes; and 
without it, he cannot be thoroughly agreeable to them. 

They will take it for granted, that a man ſo well ac- 
2 with divine truths, and one that ſeems to be 

o deeply affected with them, ſhould be regular and ex- 
emplary in the whole of his behaviour, and free from 
the taint of vice, or of folly, in N gn; degree. 
They will expect that he ſhould be far from being + 
flave to ſecular intereſt, or to the little trifles of food, 
dreſs, or domeſtic accommodation; and that he ſhould 

avoid every thing haughty and overbearing, or peeviſh 
and fretful in his daily converſe. They will conclude, 
that a defire of doing good to ſouls, will make him ea- 
ſy of acceſs to thoſe who apply to him for advice, with 
rd to their ſpiritual concernments; and that it will 
likewiſe diſpoſe him at proper times to viſit all the peo- 
ple of his charge, the poor as well as the rich; and 
that not only under the character of a friend, but of a 
miniſter, in a direct view to their ſpiritual ediſication. 
* This is that regard to the Szxsvs CoMMUN18, Which 
neceflary. © N N | 2137 
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And if a man deſite the affections of bis people, he muſt - 
not diſappoint ſuch expectations as theſe, - ;, 
The tenderneſs with which parents intereſt themſelves. 
in the concerns of their children, and the earneſt de- 

ſire that all religious parents mult neceſſarily have, that 
theirs may be à ſeed to /erve the Lord, will engage 
them very kindly to accept our care, in attempting to 
bring them under early impreſſions of ſerious piety. 
Catechiſing bas therefore been generally found a very 
popular, as well as a very uſeful practice. And here [ 
think it is much to be wiſhed, that our labour may ex- 
tend to the youth, as well as to little children; that in 
a familiar way they may be mechodically acquainted 
wich the principles of natural, religion, and then with. 
the evidences oi the truth of Chriſtianity, and with the 
nature of it, as it is exhibited in the New. Teſtament, 
both with regard to the privileges and: the duies of 
Chriſtians. As this might be a means of filing our 
churches with a conſiderable number of rational, catho- 
lic, and pious communicants, from whom conſiderable 
uſefulneis might iu time be expected ſo it would great- 
ly oblige their religious parents, and lay a foundation 
for a growing friendſhip between us and our catechu - 
mens, in the advance @ life. 
I once thought to have infiſtgf more largely on theſe 
hints; but am bappily prevented by the publication of 
Mr Some's ſermon, on the methods to be taken by mi- 
niſters for the revival of religion. He has fully ſpoken 
my ſentiments, with regard to many of [thoſe articles 
on which I have only glanced. I perſuade myſelf, Sir, 
you will-read it with a great deal of.pleaſure; for (ſo 
far as [ can judge) this ſermon is almoſt as agreeable 
an example of that preach as his hfe is of that 
conduc, which he recommends. I am confident, that 
a man of your good ſenſe muſt neceſſarily approve the 
ſcheme which | have briefly laid down, and which is 
there largely conſidered and recommended. Were you 
to chule a paltor for yourſelf, I doubt not but you 
would rejoice in ſuch a one; and you would probably 
have the hearty concurrence of the weakeſt and moſt 
illiterate of your pious neighbours, My. younger bre- 
thiep (for whom alone 1 am now preſuming to write} 
: 8 78 Can 
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they, 
ow a peculiar ſet of human phraſes, which have been 
introduced into the explication of ſome important doe- 
trines, that they will hardly entertain à favourable 
thought of any who ſcryple the uſe of them, or 'who 
do not ſeem to value them as highly as they, though 
they may, on all other accounts, be ever fo conſider- 
able. r a5 WT tet 

Tou, Sir, hint at“ a very expeditious remedy ſor 
uneaſineſs arifing from this quarter; that perſons of ge- 


c 
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can have no reaſon to complain, that I have aſſigned them 

either a mean or a ſevere taſk, I heartily defire to be 

their companion ĩn all the moſt laborious and ſelf. denying 

parts of it; and 1 32 myſelf, that we ſhall find it, 
elightful as honourable, and as ad- 

vantageous to ourſelves, as it will be ſerviceable to the 

public intereſt. | PUR; 8 I nn 


Where ſeems to be but one material objection againſt 
all this; and it is an objection, in Which, I doubt not, 
but your own thoughts have already prevented me. It 
may perhaps be pleaded, that we have a ſort of people a- 
mongſt us, whoſe approbation and eſteem cannot be ob- 


tained by ſuch honourable methods as I propoſed. For 
* we call the rigidly orthodox, are fo devo- 


nerous and bigotted ſentiments, ſhould meet in differ- 


ent places; In Londohiir is certainly prafticable, and 
may perhaps be moſt" expedient; but to attempt any 
ſuch ſeparation in the country, would be the utter ruin 

of many of our ſqcieties, which now make ſome con- 


fiderable appearance. But beſides my "regard to the 
miniſters. and ſocieties to which they are related, I muſt 


confeſs, 1 have too much tenderneſs for the perſons 
themſelves, to be willing entirely to give them up. I 


have been intimately'acquainted with thoſe who have 


been accuſed, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of this unhap- 
py attachment to human phraſes, and nicety in contro- 
verſial points; and I mutt do many of them the juſtice 
to own, that I have found very excellent qualities 
mingled with this exceſs of zeal, (which muſt methinks 


appear pardonable in them, when we conſider how ar- 


tißcially it has been infuſed ;, and how innocently they 
have rectived and retained it, from a real prineiple of 
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conſcience to God). But, indulging them in this one 
article, ſeveral of them will appear to be perſons of ſo 
much humility and piety, of ſo much integrity and ge- 
neroſity, of ſo much activity and zeal for the common 
intereſl, that, ſeparate from all views to private advan- 
tage or reputation, one would heartily wiſh to do all he 
honeſtly can, to remove thoſe prejudices, which give 
them ſo much uneaſineſs, and impair the luſtre of fo 
many virtues and graces. And if at the ſame time we 
can ſecure their eſteem and friendſhip, it may have ſuch 


an influence, both on our own comfort uſefulneſs 
22 that it muſt be great ignorance or pride to de- 
ſpiſe 1t. | | 


Tou will readily grant, Sir, that the thing is in itſelf 
. defirable : The great queſtion is, how it may be effe&- 
ed? And here 1 will venture to ſay freely, that I ap- 
. prehend (bigotry of all kinds, to be a fortreſs, which 
may be attacked by ſap more ſucceſsfully than by ſtorm. 
It is evident, that We have moſt of us ſomething of the 
humour of children, that graſp a thing ſo much the 
more ly, when an attempt is made to wreſt it out 
of their hands by violence; and yet perhaps will drop 
it themſelves in a few minutes, if you can but divert 
their attention to ſomething elſe. - 2 
From ſuch a view of things, I apprehend, we are 
to judge of the moſt proper methods of dealing with 
thoſe, whoſe caſe is now under confideration. You, 
Sir, may tell them again and again, with your natu- 
ral coolneſs and moderation, * rhat it avonld be an in- 
ftance of their modeſty to refign their pleaſures to the ge- 
neral notions and judgment ;—that inflead of aſſuming the 
characters of juages and cenſors, they ſhould put on the 
bumble temper of learners, — and recti ue the truth without 
being jealous of hereſy in our younger preachers. — And 
. at the ſame time, that you are thus giving your advice, 
vou may give your reaſons, as road and handſomely, 
as you have given them for nonconformity in this In- 
quiry ; yet after all, you will probably find, that the 
- civium ardor 'PRAVA JUBENTIUM will out- noiſe the 
voice of the charmer, charming ever ſo. wiſely, And 
_ houſd Lexert myſelf with greater warmth and eager- 
F Inquiry, p. 34: 37. A 7 
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neſs, ſhould I grow a bjgot in the defence of catholicifm, 
and load thoſe of different ſentiments with reproaches; _ 
becauſe they have profited no better by ſo many ſolid ar- 
guments ; i ſhould indeed pay a very great compliment 

to them, in ſuppoſing them capable of knowing, and 
admitting truth, under fo. diſagreeable a diſguiſe ;. but 
it would be at the expence of my own character and 


eaſe, and I ſhould run the riſk of being ſeverely ſcorch- 


ed by that flame, which I pretended to extinguiſh, by 
uring on oil. INT 3478 Bios. 0h Likes 
T cannot but think it much more adyiſeable, accord- 
ing to the apoſtle's maxim of becoming all things to all 
men, to ſtudy to accommodate ourſelves in this reſpect, 
as well as in others, to the infirmities of our hearers, 
as far as with a ſafe conſcience we may. If we can put 
a tolerably good ſenſe on any of their favourite phraſes, 
it would furely be a moſt unreaſonable ſtiffneſs and per- 
verſeneſs of temper, to avoid it merely becauſe they 
admire it. Or if we cannot go ſo far, we may at leaſt 
lay aſide any darling phraſes of our own, which we 
know will be offenſive to them. (For if the Bible be a 
complete rule, our human forms are no more neceſſary! 
than 7heirs.) Chriſtians as ſuch profeſs a reverence for 
the ſcripture, and many of theſe Chriſtianshave a diſ- 
tinguiſhing regard to it, as they have felt its divine 
energy on their ſouls. No, Sir, with ſubmiſſion to 
the better judgment of my brethren, I think we, who 


are miniſters, ſhould take them by the handle, and 


ſhould labour to diſcover to them, more and more, the 
beauty and fulneſs of the word of God, not only with 

regatd to this or that particular doctrine, but to the, 
whole ſyſtem of truth and duty contained in it. Tis a 
ſubje& on which we might ſpeak, and they would hear 
with pleaſure; and it would not only divert their atten- 
tion, and their zeal from other things, which might give 
uneaſineſs, but would have a direct tendency to enlarge 
their views, and ſweeten their tempers, beyond all our 
encomiums on liberty and catholieiim, or our ſatires 


on bigotry and impoſition. 


I kewiſe apprehend, that a regard to what was ſaid | 


under the former heads; will ' farther conduce 20 this 


happy.cnd. - When theſe exact people hear us /preach- 
N A 2 in g 
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ing in a truly ſpiritual and experimental ſtrain, and at 
the ſame time in ſuch a rational and graceful manner, as 
may ſet our diſcourſes above contempt, and make them 
_ agreeable to the younger and politer part of our audi- 
„ as well as to others; they will quickly fee that 
it is not for their own intereſt, or that of their chil- 
dren, to drive us away with a rigorous ſeverity, And 
therefore, inſtead of ſtudying to find us heretics, they 
will rather put the moſt favourable ſenſe on ambiguous 
expreſſions, and labour to believe us as orthodox. as 
they can. Or, if they ſuſpe& us to be in the dark as 
to ſome particulars, -yet. they will charitabiy hope, 
that age and experience will perfect what is wanting; 
and that God avill reveal it to us in his own time. With 
theſe views they will chearfully commit themſelves to 
our miniſtetial care, if Providence ſeems to open a way 
for our ſettlement amongſt, them. And when they 
find, that they are handſomely treated by us, that no 
direct attack is made upon their darling notions; but 
that the great concerns of practical religion (as dear to 
them as to any people upon earth) are plainly and faith · 
fully purſued by us, both in public and private, (to 
the refreſhment of their, own, ſouls, and to the evi» 
dent advantage of many others), they will contract a 
tender, growing Wen oy us: and thus their bi- 
will gradually wear à Way, till perhaps they come 
at-laſt joyfally to embrace thaſe more generous notions, 
from which they would at firſt have ſtarted back with 
R »‚‚·· ůQNm M kia Eh: 
- Thus we may, after the example of our great Ma- 
Ker, teach our followers, as they are, able to bear it; 
and, by this moderation, may be inſtrumental in healing 
the breaches which we profeſs to lament, in reſcuing 
many an excellent ſoul from à painful and _diſhonogr- 
able bondage; and in ſpreading a generous, Candid, 
Chriſtian ſpirit, which will be the glory and happineſs 
of our inteteſt in general, as well as of the particular. 
ſocieties under our care. And in the mean time another 
eneration will be riſing, whom we may hope to form, 
in a manner agreeable to our own ſentiments, who may 
trauſmit to remote ages, thoſe united principles of pie - 
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y and catholiciſm, which they have happily learned 


rom us. | 
I cannot but think, that ſuch rational and noble pro- 
ſpects may encourage us to ſubmit to ſome reſtraints, - 
which we ſhould not otherwiſe bave choſe. But if, af. 
ter all, we inflexibly inſiſt on ® as unbounded a Tiber* 
* iy of ſpeaking our ſeuliments in public, as of form- 
ing them in Rs or, in the language of Solomon, 
of uttering all our mind, I think we ſhall dearly pur- 
chaſe the pleaſure of hearing ourſelves talk, on a ſub- 
ject on which we can do little more, than echo back a 
part of what has been ſo rr and judiciouſly writ- 
ten, and ſo frequently repeated by others. The wiſer 
part of mankind will look upon us as forward heirs, 
Who ſpend our eſtate of reputation and importance in 
life, before we come to it; and, upon the whole, we 
ſhall not only exceedingly injure ourſelves in private 
life, which is comparatively but a trifle, but ſhall im- 
Pair our future uſefalneſs, and even wound the darling 
cauſe of liberty, to which we are ſo ready to ſacrifice 
all. For I ſeriouſly declare, that if I could be fo wie- 
ked as to form a deſign againſt it, and fo baſe as to pro- 
Fecute it by clandeſtine and hypocritical methods, I 


would only fet myſelf to declaim in its favour, with- 
imprudent zeal, and unbounded fury. i 


Vo have now, Sir, all that J think it proper to ſay, - 
at; preſent, concerning the methods by which I appre- 
'hend thoſe of us, x, are employed in the ministry, 
may moſt effectually contribute to the revival of the diſ- 
ſenting intereſt. I can affure you, they are not the re- 

veries of my own cloſet, but obſervations which I have 
drawn from life, as occafions have occurred in conver- 
Jing with a variety of perſons, of different ſtations, re- 

mes, and characters. I have the better opinion of 


many of them, as I know that they are theroughly a- 


greeable to the ſentiments and conduct of ſome of the 


'moſt conſiderable perſons of all denominations 1 
us, both in town and country; whoſe friendſhip is 


'Konour and pleaſure of my life. 1 am particularly 
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confrmed in this way of thinking, by obſerving the 
ſacceſs which ſuch meaſures have had in the congrega- 
tions of my. fathers and brethren in theſe parts. For 

know, that, in many of them, the number of diſſen- 
ters is greatly increaſed within theſe twenty years; and 
the intereſt continues ſo to flouriſh, that I am confident 
ſome of our honeſt people, who converſe only in their 
on neighbourhood, will be ſurpriſed to hear of an in- 
guiry into the cauſes of its decay. 


* . 
4 


If what I have writ appear reaſonable to you, Sir, I 
cannot but wiſh that you, and other gentlemen. of the 
laity, who are heartily concerned for our intereſt, 
would endeayour to cultivate ſuch ſentiments as theſe 
in the minds of young miniſters of your acquaintance. 
We are naturally very defirous of being known to you, 
and ſingled out as the object of your regard. Whereas 
ve early begin to look with a comparative contempt up- 


on the meaner ſort of people, as an ignoble herd,— - 


Verger tor fumere i. Whilſt engaged in our prepara 
tory ſtudies, we are indeed ſo generous, as to give u 
one another to the vulgar; but we have each of us the 


penetration to diſcover, that there is ſomething unconi- 
men in our dear ſelves, by which nature ſcems to have 
intended us to be (as we abſurdly enough expreſs it) a- 
rators for the polite. Theſe arrogant and pervicigus 
ſentiments we ſometimes carry along with us, from the 


academy to the pulpit ; where, perhaps, we make our 


firſt appearance infinitely ſolicitous about every wee 


_ circumſtance of a diſcourſe, yet negligent of that whi 

ſhould be the ſoul of it. And if the people are not as 
much charmed with it as ourſelves, we have then an e- 
vidert demonſtration of their incorrigible ſtupidity ; 
and fo reſentment concurs with pride and ambition, to 


ſet us at the remoteſt diſtance from thoſe, who ought 


to be the objects of our tendereſt regards. 


If an elder miniſter have ſo much compaſſion and ge- 


_ nercfity, as to deal freely with us upon theſe heads, 
ard give us ſuch advice as circumſtances require, tis 


great odds but we find ſome excuſe for neglecting what 
he ſays, — He is ignorant and unpolite ; or perhaps 
© jutoxicated with his own popularity, and means his 


„ counſels to us as engomiums ppon himſelf. — Or if 


#703. 
neither of+thoſe will de, ſome other artifice; muſt. be 
found ont, to fix the blame any where rather than at 
home. And if, in the midſt of a thauſand mortification: 
we can bat find out one gentleman of fortune, ſenſe, and 
learning, that admires us, we. are happy. A. fingle 
diamond is worth more than a Whole load of pebbles z; 
and we perhaps adopt, with yaſt ſatisfaQion,. the cele» 
brated Words of 4rbu/cula in Horace * |. , 
Me moveat ciner Pautiliur? Kc. 
without conſidering that what was highly proper ia the 
mouth of a player, and a poet, would be extremely 
abſurd in a. Heathen, and much more in a Chriſtian: 
Orat or, 4 EFT > 8 „ 
Now, Sir, what I. intend by all this, is to ſhew that 
you gentlemen may have it in your power to do a great 
deal to correct theſe miſtaken notions. If we plainly 
ſee. that you regard us, not merely according to the 
manner in which our performances are accommodated- 
to your own. private taſle, but according to our de- 
fire and capacity of being uſeful to the public in- 
ereſt, we ſhall perhaps be taught to place our point of 

our right; and when, that is once done, a moderate 
degree of genius, application, and prudence, may be 
ſuficient, by the bleſiing of God, to ſecure the reſt. 

I world here, Sir, have ended my letter, but the hints: 
you. give in the concluſion of yours concerning acade+ 
mical education, lead me to add a-few words on that 
| head, I would be far from che inſolence of pretending: 
to teach tutors; but I apprehend, that, if my former 
e N allowed, it will follow, by the eaſieſt con» 

uence in the world, that it is a very important part 
of their buſineſs, to form their pupils to a regard for 
the people, and to a manner of preaching,.aud-of con- 
verſe, which be agreeable to them. F 
There is hardly any thiag which ſhould: be more diſ- 
couraged ina young ſtudent, than ſuchamiſtaken haughty 
way of thinking, as I fo freely deſcribed a little above, e 
ſpecially when it diſcovers it{elf1n a petulaut inelination 
to employ their talent at ſatire, in ridiculing the infir- 
Hor. lib, I. Tat. x. v. 78. &c. . 
A 2 3 mities 
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mities of plain ſerious Chriſtfaus, or the labouts of 
thoſe. minifters, who are willing to condeſcend to the 
meaneſt capacities, that they may be wife to win ſouls. 
A young man of ſenſe will eafily enter into ſuch plain 
reaſonings. as I have offered in the beginning of this 
letter, and be convinced by them, that if he ever ap- 
rear under the charaQter of a diſſenting miniſter, he 
muſt not neglect the people. But it is greatly to be de- 
fired, that our ſtudents may be engaged to regard them, 

not werely from political, but religious views. | 
It is therefore, no doubt, the care of every pious tutor 
amongſt us, (and may God make it a more conſtant and 

ſuccefsful care), to poſſeſs his pupils, who are defigred 
for the miniſtry, with a deep and early ſenſe of the im- 
Portance of the goſpel- ſcheme, for the recovery of man 
from the ruins of the apoſtaſy, and his reſtoration to 
God and happineſs by a Mediator :— To ſhew (as it 
may eafily be thewn) that this has been the great end of 
the divine counſels, with regard to which, the harmony 
of nature in the Tower world has been ſapported, and 


the various. ceconomies of providence diſpoſed : — To 


Point ont the Sow of God deſtending from heaven in 
favour of this deſign, purſuing it by humble conde- 
fcenſions for the loweſt of the people,” and unwearied 
labours amongſt them; and, at laff, eftabliſnng it by 
agonies and death: To ſhew them the apoſtles taking 
up their Maſter's cauſe, proſecuting it with unwearied 
v;gour and reſolutien, and facrificing to it their eafe, 
their reputation, their liberty, and their lives: — To 
trace out thoſe penerous emotions of ſoul, which ſtill 
live and breathe in their immortal writings := And then 
(when their minès are warmed with fuch a ſurvey) to 
apply tothe ſtudents themſelves, as perſons defigned by 
Previdence, to engege in the ſame work, to ſupport 
and carry on the ſame intereſt, who therefore muſt be 
acted by the ſame views, and imbibe the ſame ſpirit, * 
Something of this kind is, I doubt not, attended o; 
and I muſt take the liberty to ſay, that I think thefe 
the moſt important lectures a tutor can read. Vou can- 
not but ſee, Sir, that, by the blefling of God, ſuch ad. 
dreſſes muſt have an apparent tendency to fill the mint 
with ſublime and elt vated views, and to make a 44 
Wine | e 
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"feel, and own. too, (though it may upped? ſomething = 
unpolite), that the ſalvation of one ſoul is of infinitely | 
greater importance, than charming a thouſand ſplendid 
aſſem blies, with the moſt elegant diſcourſes that were 
ever delivered, A young miniſter under theſe impreſ- 
fions, will come out to his public work zatzrally Apo- 
fed te care for the flate La his people; and ſuch fincere 
zeal and tenderneſs will form him to a popular addreſs, 
- abundantly ſooner, and more happily, than the moſt 
judicious rules which it is poſſible to diftate, 
As examples are the beſt illuſtration of precepts, it 
muſt certainly be a'great advantage to pupils to hear 
ſuch preaching, and ſee ſuch paſtoral care, as is recom- 
mended to them in the leQure-room. A prudent man, 
who is concerned in the education of young miniſters, 
will be particularly careful to avoid thoſe faults in 
| 3 which they are in the 33 danger of 
falling into; and particularly too abſtracted a train of 
reaſoning, and too great a care aboyt the little orna - 
ments of ſpeech, when addreſſing to a common audi 
tory. Andif (where other circumſtances may allow it) 
he ſometimes engage the attendance of ſenior pupils in 
his paſtoral viſits, and introduce them to the acquain- 
tance and freedom of ſome ſerious Chriſtians in the ſo- | 
ciety, it may be much for their improvement. A more 3 
intimate knowledge of their hidden worth, and perhaps 1 
of thoſe noble traces of natural genius, which they | 
might diſcover amongſt ſome of a very low education, 
would ſomething increaſe their eſteem for the 2 1 
in general. And from their obſervations on books and *1 
fermons, and their accounts of the various exerciſes of 
their minds, (where our politer hearers are generally 
more reſerved), a man may beſt learn how they are to = 
be addrefſed, and form himſelf to that experimental 
ſtrain, on which ſo much of his acceptance and uſeful- 
ncſs amongſt us will depend. 28 . #h 
If you apprehend, Sir, that ſuch a courſe will make 
them preachers for the vulgar, and for them only; 1 | 
think it ſufficient to anſwer, that I entirely agree with | 
you in what you ſay of the great advantages of an inti- | 
mate acquaintance with the learned languages, and ke 
claſſical Writers both of the Romans and Greeks, I 6 
. | heartily - 
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. heartily wiſh our ſtudents may always be well furnified 
with it before they leave the ſcho31s, and think it high 


Iy proper It ſhould be garried on through the Whole . 


of their academical courſe. And I cannot imagine, 
that a man of tolerable ſenſe, who is every day conver- 
fing with ſome of the -fineſt writers of antiquity, and 
who is (as moſt of our ſtudents are) a little exerciſed: 
in the mathematical ſciences,. (to teach him attention 
thought, and ſtrength and perſpicuity of reaſoning) 


will be in great danger of ſaying any thing remarkabſy 


impert nent, or contemptibly low. _ E 

As for being maſters.of our own language, tis a point 
which I think ſhould be thoroughly laboured from 
the very beginning of their education. They ſhould, 
to be ſure, make themſelves familiarly acquainted with 


thoſe writers, which are allowed to be the ſlandards of 


it, and ſhould frequently be tranſlating and compoling.. 
And if this be not only practiſed at ſchool, but conti- 


nued through four or five years of academical education, 


they will have formed a habit of expreſſing, themſelves 
gracefully, or at leaſt tolerably well: ſo that in their 


ordi N when they have digeſted their 
an 


materials, and ranged their thoughts, they will often 
find proper, expreſſive, and elegant words, flowing in 
faſter than they can write them. Opt: Ed OR 

And as compoſition. is far from being the only buſi- 


: 


neſs of an orator ; ſo Lheartily wiſh, that not only tu 


tors, but ſchoolmaſters .(whole:charaQter. and conduct, 
by the way, is of vaſt importance to our intereſt) would 
make a very ſerious buſineſs of aching lanes, who are 
 dehpned for the miniſtry, to read we 

nounce properly and handſomely. Thus an early re- 
medy would be provided, on the one hand, againſt 
- thoſe unnatural tones and geſtures, which (as you well. 
obſerve) are a grand cauſe of our reproach and con- 


- * 


tempt 3 and on the other, againit that cold inſenſible air, 


which ſometimes, amongſt firangers at leaſt, affects c- 


ven the moral charaQeer of the preacher, . ” op 
I think ſome care ſhould be taken, both at the ſchool. 
and the academy, to engage ſtudents to a genteel and. 
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„and to pro- 


complaiſaut 
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complaiſant behaviour, not only as what is apparently 
conducive to their mutual eaſe and pleaſure, and the 
convenience of the family where they are; but as what 
may render them more agreeable and uſeful in life, to 
perſons of ſuperior rank, and even to the populace 
themſelves. For a well-bred man knows how to con- 
- deſcend, in the moſt obliging way; and the common 
people (ſuch is either their good ſenſe or their humour) 
are peculiarly pleaſed with the viſits and converſe of 
thoſe, who they know may be welcome to greater 
company. ; ; 
AND now, Sir, I have done with my ſubject; and 
muſt conclude, with affuring you, that it is not the de- 
| fign of one line which I have writ, merely to prove, 
that you are miſtaken in any thing that you have aſſert- 
ed; and therefore I have purpoſely avoided many cita- 
tions from your letter, which might eafily have been 
connected with what I have faid. You will infer from 
what you have read, that I differ from you in ſome o- 
ther particulars, which are not mentioned, but they ap- 
parently depend on what I have debated at large; and 
I choſe to omit them, not only becauſe my letter is al- 
ready longer than I intended, but from a 2 obſer» 
vation, which | have had frequent occation to make; 
that if a man defires to do good by what he ſays, he 
muſt oppoſe and contradiQ as little as poſſible. If I 
um miſtaken in what I have advanced, I ſhall be hear- 
tily thankful for better information ;\ and, if it come 
from you, it will be peculiarly agreeable, as I ſhall _ 
bave nothing to fear from your reproaches, and much 
to hope from your arguments, e 
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